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TO THE READER. 



When I resolved to write the following 
history, I was sensible that prejudice might 
offer two objections against the undertaking. 
The circumstance of my being a Spaniard, 
rendered me liable to be considered partial 
towards the conquerors of Mexico, and my 
character as a Novelist, would naturally 
suggest the probability of my roving too 

« 

freely over the field of imagination. 

Against these two objections, it has been 
my zealous endeavour to provide. When 
bestowing any great praise on Hernan Cortes 
and his companions, I have quoted the words 
of Dr Robertson ; and to remove the second 
objection, I have been careful to set do^iiL 
jnjr authority for every event oi \5ae \eas\, 



2 TO THE READER. 

importance. The number and respectability 
of my references, will show my anxiety 
on this point. If, after this assertion, any 
redundancy of fancy is still found, this will 
certainly be in the form, but not in the sub- 
stance, of the work. I have been extremely 
scrupulous with regard to facts; and for 
the rest, I humbly hope no one will blame 
me for not having written the extraordi- 
nary and romantic deeds of Hernan Cortes 
in the style and manner of a Bulletin or 
CkuEette. 

Telesforo d£ Trueba t Cosio. 

London^ Nov. dO> 1829. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ths diseoTery and conquest of Amorim finrm. 
one of the most splendid episodefl in the his- 
tory of the world. The importance of so gigan- 
tic an event, and the wild excitement which it 
awoke, naturally made the conquerors and first 
historians of those vast regions array their de- 
scriptions in the glittering dress of romance, 
rather than in the sober garb of strict veracity. 
Hence we find accounts of the civilisation of 
some districts in America, which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the rude state and barbarous 
deeds of the inhabitants. This anomaly is more 
particularly displayed in the country of Ana- 
huac, known afterwards by the name of New 
Spain. Some historians have given such pomp- 
ous narratives concerning the advancement of 
the natives of Anahuac, and more especially the 
Mexicans, in the career of cVvQii^ Yv^^> >(y2AX 
they hare A/tog'etber bestowed t\i« Wivo^o^ ^1 
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polithftd iuttiaiu on a people which was immea- 
mirably far firom deserving the distinction. The 
MeriranS) indeed^ when compared with the 
othar ilriiabitants of the New World, exhihited 
» decided and even striking superiority ; yet this 
IMhrantage over the rest of the Indians could not 
^title Ae pssioiiOfa to Aat -praise which thdr 
conquerors have bestowed on them, some in 
their love for the marvdlons and romantic, and 
otiherSi no doubt, to enhance the glory and diffi- 

- Vtolistory of Ae flnt iihabiMili of Aiii^ 
iMiaa Is intebredia that dense obscurity wUdt 
MUHeaAe mest ^aasibio reasonings^ and orer- 
Istlis^ Ae niosl.ki|;eiikms theories. IVaditioir 
is ilWy iQiperftMriioOree of imfermation ; and 
ijh» MeKicaa pttiitiig% ef whidt so much has 
btM spoken^ are neHhdr siiflMent in inimbttr,' 
mbt dear enough in- iheb meaning, to lead toa 
phOosopUcal ehraidftliM ef-traHt. Some writers 
relying on the legends of the natives, and the 
diaoorery of prodi|^us bones and skulls in Ta^ 
riotis parts of the eonntry, hare established Ae 
suj^position tlwt New G^min was- orig^ally hi- 
luUied by giants. But abandoning this fknoi-^ 
fill the^ny to the speculations of the curious. It 
may perhaps be asserted wiA some probability 
of. trulh, that the Tolteeaa, a wandering tribe 
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into any tking resembling a regular ^state^ Tlio 
Toltecaa established a kingdom about the year 
667, This monarohy krted foar oentnries, when 
it was succeeded by the reign of the Chkheme- 
oas and other tribes, until part of the oomtry 
wae ooeopied by die Aateoas or Mexicans, who^ 
proeeeding from the borders of the Golf of Ga- 
lifomia, settled aboot the lake of TokooOi and 
founded die fiuaoos dty of Meidoo. 

The new oeeopanta (rf tii6 land Introdoeed a 
more polished order of things, and they had made 
some jirognu in dMpnmiits of Ufe at die time 
%ii die Spanidi invasion* Yet the duration of 
die MesJeaa empire was T«ry slunrt, aeoording 
to the BiMonts affiMded by d&e natives. Little 
more than diree ee&toiieB do diey reckon from 
tlie first migradoa of th^ aneestors, and about 
lialf of dial dme since die establidiment of dieir 
monarohy« TUs poriod \fim Mei up by the 
goTemment ef tune sovereigns, of which die un- 
fortunate Montentma was the last. Aa so short 
a space of time teems ineompatiblewidi die de* 
gree of crrHisadon ascribed to the Mexicans, a 
presumption may safely be admitted, tlut much 
exaggeration has been used in the descriptions 
of their manners, arts, and regulations. But 
however remote die natives of the land might 
be with reference to the dviliflBitlvoiL ^t V^s^^ve 
eaaquenn, H h not less tme that t\ie^««KW» 
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were greatly saperior to all the other inliahitanti; 
of the New WorUL The right of private proper- 
tjf 80 ill understood, and so grossly yiolated, 
amongb^rude and savage tribes, was respected 
fod defined in the Mexican Empire. From the 
right of possession arose that of barter and ex- 
ishange, and hence sprang various of the more 
jBimple operations of commerce* 

But another striking feature in the country 
was Ito great number of its cities, and the vast- 
ness and beauty for which they were conspicu- 
4>us. Some progress in the arts of social life 
must be made before n^en can found and oigan- 
iae such places as Cholula, Tacuba, and other 
great towns, are depicted to have been ; yet a 
considerable deduction must be made from the 
florid descriptions of the conquerors, who, ac- 
customed till then to meet with rude hordes of 
savages in America, were naturally i^truck and 
amaseed when, on entering New Spain, they per- 
ceived so de9ided an improvement in civilisa- 
tion. They found men inhabiting large, cities, 
subject to regular laws, and following pursuits 
indicative of social life. They, moreover, were 
pleasingly surprised at the riches of the coun- 
try, and the fertility of its soil ; and their own 
vivid imaginations heightening the effect produ- 
ced by external objects, it is perfectly natural 
^Jbat they should have conceived and represented 
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thingfl in a lijlil a1k>Te tkiit to which they were 
reaDy entiiled. But a r^iid aocoimt of the re^ 
HgiOn, ^ol^ertimeiit, and manners of the Meri- 
cane, will inore jnsfly dedde the degt«e of ciri- 
lisation lo If Uch they may hare had mdouhted 
claiffls. 

In ftomdnlnjf the ra^on of the Meidcansy 
We are strttek with horror and amaiement* No* 
thin j^ can he conceived m<)re harharons and san* 
gidnai*y than the ceremonies by which their 
gloomy superstition hoped to propitiate a blood* 
thirsty mythology. But the atrocity of hmnan 
saerificeSy so preTBJIeQat in the Mexican empire^ 
was donbly ediianeed by the regolar system in- 
to whicS naligf onr rites were conducted, lliey 
had magnilicctat teoiples and otlier plac^ con- 
secrated to tho s<frde<» of the deities. The 
tamAef of priests ^Wtus tery great^ and thoy en- 
Joyed Ugh distinction in the state, as well as 
otraordinary treight in its councils. Tet a 
considerable £ffereiico existed between them, 
both with respect to their rank, and the Varlons 
offices to which they were dedicated, lliere 
trere severid orders among the ministers of 
religion, at the h^ad of which w'ere two high 
priests, — a dignity which, as it was the most 
honourable and important in the state, was only 
confeiT^ on iboBe whose birtli, mt^^tW']) «sv\ 

tifofrfe^^, I'^nderod theim ^oxl\i^ o* WkjSsv ^ 

A S 
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diarge. The high priests were the first p€r> 
sonages in the empire ; the monarch invariaUy 
consolted them in all matters of moment^ and 
no war was ever undertaken without their ap- 
probation. After the first two principal reli* 
gions dignitaries, the other priests enjoyed cer- 
tain degrees and gradations, strictly defined and 
understood. Some were sacrificers, others iU 
yiners; some had the care of the sanctuiuries 
committed to them, while others were to com- 
pose the hymns and pious songs, and order 
every thing relating to the festivals. 

Indeed, a considerable portion of tlieir time 
was devoted by the Mexicans to the practice of 
religious ceremonies, and celebration of their 
festivals. Nor is ibis strange. Their mytho* 
logical rites were strictly connected with those 
occupations which were most congenial to their 
character. The Mexicans were naturally war- 
like and ferocious, and accordingly the first of 
tbeir gods was the god of war, called HuUzibh 
pocMu To this divinity they paid special wor-^ 
ship ; and nothing could exceed the disgusting 
atrocity of the sacrifices continually made to 
this terrific idoL Tlie most rigid and frightful 
courses of penance were undergone by the fana- 
tic MjBxicans, in order to propitiate this cruel 
deity ; severe fasts and corporeal macerations, 
^nd cTBry torment ifbich iU(Wi(l\^OTV <:«Bk %x>%* 
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geat, were cheerfally undertaken in honour of 
BuUziiopochtlu Yet, lamentable as this igno- 
rance might be, it was lenient in its effects when 
ccHnpared to the inhuman butcheries that daily 
sunned the altars and the temples. The precise 
number of yictims that were annually sacrifi- 
ced cannot be ascertained, but, according to the 
most moderate computation^ they amounted to 
noless than twenty thousand. The manner in 
which the sacrifices were conducted was, if pos- 
8ible> more atrocious than their extent. The 
mode of inflicting death varied according to the 
occasion of the festival, or the quality of the 
victim. In some cases the sufferers were drown- 
ed ; in others, tliey were left to perish with 
hunger, shut up in dismal caverns on the itfoun- 
tains. The gladiatorial sacrifice, which was con- 
sidered the most honourable, and in which the 
victim had a chance of escape by vanquishing 
his antagonist, was in many instances resorted 
to ; but the most ordinary manner of perform- 
ing the cruel ceremony was by opening the 
breast of the victim. 

For the performance of this horrid function 
six priests were appointed, the principal of 
which, the TopiUzin^ clothed himself in a red 
habit, fringed with cotton, and wearing a crown 
of green and yellow feathers on his bead. Tlie 
other, fire BUendmt priests were Axe^i^^^ v(v 
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wUl6 MuxfUiMNNl wMk Dui6k« Tbci6 nmt 
iMff dfiggw uM Tlettliiy IB h stftM of ooinpld 
umH^i fo Iw upptt' ttM of tli0 tcnploi u 
tetaioM Udi Ob 1&6 dtif ; nmr pfrietts lidd tf 
l0||pi nd snnf| uMbt Ao flKh iDSpt the Ium 
tint ifilii ft wooQCA uittnidMnt TesoDiDiiiiif 
iNonottl* TI16 Tcjpflfidbi thon csmo , forwtf 
Mi^ ir!A a laite mado of IBfi^ hid die bm 
opodi nd tMriiiff out tlie Ii6ttrty ollbrod. ) 
iv&flbtycfl psipftstiiigr, to likegod, and then flm 
it si Ui fieet. Whea ihe idol ww of g^gut 
ttneBiloBiy It was onttoinaiy to introdn^ d 
Uee^Bng liettt into fA moxxth witb a large gpl< 
in, ipoon. In moft cases, also, i3ie Ii|>8 <^d 
IddLi^dooiidoea of die entrance ofthe sanetoir 
trere andbtedjirlditike Mood of tlie idctim ; ax 
iffim be luqp^ed to be a jtrisoner of yna^j 
Mxin aadie ncrttee tras conaninniated, the bei 
iras mmteij^td pieserve the sknH, and the n 
cf the body cast down to fbe lower area of d 
temple^ where It was claimed by die wan{or 
whom it bdonged by right of capture ; and Wl 
th^ carried off liig pciie to be boQed and dres 
edy in order to entertiun his fanuly and friend 
The Otomies used to cut die bodies in pieci 
and sold them in the market. 

It would be unseasonable here to detail d 

mtipus other modes of j^^ic&ti&itk^ fraucrificei 

eaough baa heen said to &«iaoiiA\x^x^ ^ioad 
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lytliology 80 barbarous and abominable conld 
jt but be accompanied with every outward 
irm of terror and gloom. Most of the Mexi- 
m deities were of a malignant nature, and 
nly to be propitiated by blood. Hence we 
nd them represented under forms andenibleins 
ie most fearful and repugnant. Gigantic mon- 
bersy and images in which ingenuity had ex- 
ansted its stores of horror, were the objects to 
rhich the Mexicans addressed their adoration, 
irfailst their temples were always decorated with 
he figures of serpents, tigers, and other de« 
tractive annuals. The gods being cruel and 
'indictlve, the genius of the Mexican religion 
vas necessarily dark and horrible. Fear be- 
!ame the principle of action) and by calling the 
nost ungenerous feelings of human nature into 
)lay^ sympathy was destroyed, and all the nicer 
;ouches of social life entirely annihilated. Thus 
by a strange anomaly, we find that the Mexi- 
»ns, the people of the New World who had 
nade the greatest progress in civilisation, were, 
in many cases, the most ferocious of the Indi- 
ans, whilst their cruelty, in many of their cere- 
monies and manners, surpassed even that of 
the rude savage. 

In the science of government, the Mexicans 
bad made some progress at the time of their 
conquest by the Spaniards. However xudi^ wA 
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imperfect they might be in thii respect in more 
remote periods, it is no less certain, that whci 
Cortes subjected those vast territories to the 
Spanish crown, he found snch rules and reg;iila* 
tions in Aem as to excite his surprise and sd* 
miration. After making due allowances for the 
florid descriptions of the eariy historians, we 
shall still find much to approve in their system 
of administration. They had a regular police^ 
established in so skilful a manner, as to have 
betokened an order of things superior to the 
then state of the Mexican empire. The initi' 
tution of couriers, who transmitted intelligence 
with astonishing rapidity, and the number (rfcifil 
offices appointed to inspect the pnbUc maricet^ 
to collect the taxes, and to preserve order and 
justice among the buyers and sellers, afford de^ 
cided evidence of great improvement from sa* 
vage life. A sense of equity was evident in the 
manner of collecting taxes. These were Idd on 
landed property, on the productions of industry, 
and on the various articles exposed to sale. But 
the exacting of these duties was not arbitrary: 
there Were certain rules to be observed, and the 
quota assessed on each proprietor, merchant, or 
otherwise, was in strict proportion to the extent 
of his possessions, or the value of his acquisi-. 
tions. Each one knew how much he had to con- 
tribute to the public revenue, wv3l h&^x twSs.^v 



I 
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oy undue extortion* Ab the Mexioana were 
lot acquainted with the uae of money^ the taxes 
irere p«ud in kind^ and by this means the large 
rablic magaxines or storehouses were filled, not 
[>nly with the natoral produce of all the pro- 
rinceSy but with every spedmen in works of art 
%ad industry. From these magaainas the Bm- 
peror siq^plied his numerous attendants in peace, 
imd bis armies in war, With the various neoes^ 
aariea of life^ as well aa the requisite arms and 
accoutrements* 

The govemmeiljit of the Mexicans was a- mo- 
narchy > but the d^ree of power and authority 
of thebr kings had.been different in the various 
stages of their existimce. In the infancy of their 
nation, great limits were put to the royal autho* 
rity, and the power which the sovereign exer- 
cised at that period resembled more a patriarch- 
al government^ than a despotic rule. But with 
the increase of territory, the accumulation of 
riches, and the advancement in the refinements 
of life, the power of the kings was also aug- 
mented* Their pride induced them gradually 
to trespass the limits assigned to their authori- 
ty, until, during the reign of Montezuma, and at 
the time of the Spanish invasion, the sovereign 
was absolute and despotic. The conquests and 
aUlities of the last Mexican monardi) ai^ ^^ 
4901^ iHEae tlmt they eictended. the doiD^sAOTia ^^ 
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the empire, gave a mortal blow to the indq^ 
ence of those varioas sovereign princes whoki 
theirterritoriescontigaonstohisown. Suchwei 
the kings or lords of Tezonco, Iztapalapan, » 
Tacuba,\irho,thongh exercising unlimited pow 
oyer their own subjects, had neyertheless inti 
end been rendered feudatory to Montesmn 
The crown of the Mexican empire was electhi 
to e£Fect a competent choice, four lords of i 
highest rank, courage, and merit, were appoh 
ed in the beginning of the monarchy to d 
important function ; but the electors themself 
were removed, and others chosen to fill th< 
places at every new election. In the electi 
of a king, no attention whatever was paid 
primogeniture ; and this was exemplified at t 
death of Montezuma the First, when Axajaca 
his third son, was preferred to the elder bi 
thers. 

Sevei'al conditions were to be fulfilled, a] 
many ceremonies performed, at each new coi 
nation of a king. But the most characterist 
perhaps, was the obligjation under which t 
new*elected sovereign lay, of going to war, tl 
he might procure the victims to be sacrificed ' 
so important an occasion. The Mexican coi 
was formed upon a scale so systematic and ma 
nificent^ as to argue much civilisation in tl 
respect, however deficient x\i«Lt u^x\oiiTKv\^x ' 
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pear in others* Tlie officers of the household 
were numerous, and trained to all die etiquette of 
ceremonial* No l68s than three supreme coun« 
oils, composed of persons of the highest rank, 
were appointed to discuss every point of mo« 
ment — such as the conduct of war, the collecting 
of the reyenue> and other aflBurs connected with 
the safety or prosperity of the state. Indeed, 
in the following history of the conquest of the 
Mexican empire, we shall find Monterama fre- 
quently appealing for adrice to his councils, on 
account of the dilemma under which he was pla- 
ced by the Spanish invauon. There were seve- 
ral nunisters or principal officers of the court> 
whose peculiar department was to administer 
the public revenue, when it had been collected 
by the subordinate functionaries : amongst these 
the HueicdlpriquiyOX treasurer-general, was held 
in special consideration ; nor was less honour 
pud to those ministers who had under their 
care the animals, gems, gold, and other treasures 
of the crown. 

. The office of ambassador was esteemed by 
the Mexicans one of particular importance, and 
to fill so elevated a station, the principal person- 
ages in the empire, both with regard to birth, 
prudence, and merit, were consequently chosen. 
To invest the character with more respect^ mudv 
pomp and ceremony was attsidi^ed. Xq VXv'Wx* 
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though they were reoeiTed vith profound re- 
spect at every place where they touched, they 
were compelled not to deviate a Btep from the 
road traced out for their march. 

The diviaion of ranks is another argument w 
favour of Mexican refinement. In savage life, 
physical advantages alone decide tihe merit or 
fortune of man; but. in proportion as society 
attains a more artificial fbrm^ other and more 
noble qualifications are £Mtered an4 veneratecL 
Mental improvement and advancement in the 
arts of civilized life are invariably attended with 
a struggle for distincdon, which are unknown 
in the infancy of rude tribes. In the Mexican 
empire the distincftion of ranks was strictly de« 
fined ; the nobility were divided into different 
classes, though the Spaniards have mixed them 
together under the general appellation of Cth 
ziqueM. The higher ranks of nobility was that 
of TeuctUy and to obtain this honourable dis« 
tinction, the candidate was obliged not only 
to prove illnstrious birth, but to give proofii of 
great merit, and undergo a course of severe pe- 
nance for a year, ia order to exemplify the vir* 
tues of patience and fortitude. But the titles of 
nobility were in general hereditary. Even at the 
time of the conquest of Mexico, many feunilies 
existed in the empire who cliumed direct de- 
seent 6rom the Aztecas> an^ eaxriAd i3Dk«iai^^«^ 
with great pride and spleudoxur * 
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The division of landf was curioiUy and not 
nvithont ing^nmty. They were divided amongst 
the crown and the altar, the nobility and the 
communities ; and in order to preserve the pro- 
perty of each class free from litigation^ certain 
paintings -were kept in the temples. In these 
•mapsy the lands of the crown were painted in 
pnrplev those of the noUes ^splayed a scarlet, 
and those of the commnnities a yellow colour. 
•After the eonqnesty these charts served frequent' 
•ly as a just reference to the Spanish magistrate 
-to decide litigious contention among the Indians. 
Priority of birdi was observed in the inheritance 
-of states ; but in case of imbecility , or any other 
disqualifying caoss^ the fether was at liberty to 
transfer the prqperty to any of his other child- 
ren, with the r^rtrlctibni however, of making a 
suitable prorisidn for the rest. 

Great simplicity was observable in the Mexi- 
can code of laws; bat these were severe in the 
extreme. Indeed, death was in most cases the 
punishment awarded to guilt, even for offences 
which, to us, would appear far from deserving 
it : for exilmple, the practice of hanging a man or 
woman for dressing themselves in each other's 
attire. A traitor to the king was torn in pieces, 
and those who maltreated an ambassador, or any 
other public officer of note, {oT(e\te^ ^«o ^^\t 
^'reg. Sedition, bribery, and cortu5^vytt> 'V^t^ 
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sabjecttocapitalpiiiiiBhinent^agwasalsoabreach 
of discipline in war. The same rigonr which was 
displayed against political offences, appesredocm- 
spicuous in punishing crimes against morality. 
Murder, even when perpetrated on the person 
of a vile slave, was visited with death ; nor could 
a husband inflict that retribution on his adulter- 
ous wife without incurring the same punishment^ 
though the latter, as well as her paramour, were 
either stoned to death, or had their heads brui- 
sed and smashed between two stones. The 
crime of adultery was punished with death al- 
most throughout the empire, but the penalty 
was inflicted with more severity in some dis- 
tricts than others. It was the practice in Incho- 
atlan to tear the guilty wife in pieces, and di- 
vide her limbs amongst the witnesses that 
brought to light her offence. But the rigour of 
the law did not extend to the ^EUthless husband, 
if he committed his offence with an unmarried 
female. Death was also the penalty attendant 
on thefts of importance ; and, indeed, there was 
scarcely any offmce against the state, religion, or 
morality, that did not immediately meet with 
that rigorous retribution. This excessive and 
indiscriminate severity speaks greatly against 
the civilisation of the Mexicans* But ferocity 
was a striking characteristic of those Indians 
And tbut quality is too plaViAy dAs^AK^^A^Aa^^Vsv 
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In this reqpeet they present a great contrast with 
the PeniTkuiSi who were remarkahle for the soft- 
fiess of their inaiuiefi> and the benigmty of their 
minds. 

The progress of the Mexicans in tiie arts of 
fioeial^ life has beto trafDedtionably orerrated. 
Those ingenious paintings, which excited the ad- 
miration of the Spaniards, when beheld mider 
the infloence of excitement produced by a ro- 
mantic expedition, would be far from producing 
the same effect n|Km calm and refleotire specta- 
tors» Nevertheless, their skill in this art, as well 
as the ingenuity with which they wrought in 
gold the figures of animals, and other objects, is 
deserving of attention* Perhaps one of the 
strongest argmnents in favour ef Mexican su- 
periority, is to be found in the masterly care 
with which they provided for the defence of 
their capital. The Stratagems, and various modes 
of fortification employed by the inhabitants du- 
ring the memorable si^pe of that city, bespoke 
a profundity of thought, and a qfuiclmess of re- 
solve, which are mudh above the power of the 
rude savage. But however considerable might 
have been the advancement which the Mexicans 
had made in social life, when compared with the 
other nations of the new world, it m\i\)^ y^'^<^-^ 
Jjr admitted that they had but \it\XQ <;^As^ Xq ^^ 

b2 
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distinctioiiy if measored by the then existing 
fitaodard of society in Burope. That the Spa- 
niardsi aocastomed to treat yntJif and war against 
«avage8| should have been astonished and sur- 
prised at the aspect of men so far superior to 
their former antagonists, is easily conceived ; bat 
when anthers set in earnest to write about the 
public sdio<dsy civil institutions, and theatrical 
representations, of the Mexicans^— when, in fine, 
they attempt to exhibit liiat people in the man- 
hood of civilisaUon, we must receive thoSe ac- 
counts with a salutary distrust. 

From this rapid sketch we may perhaps con- 
clude, that the Mexicans, though they might 
sustain the cold rays of the dawn of knowledge, 
were yet immeasorabJy far from bearing the daz« 
zling brightness of its meridian sun. At the time 
of their conquest by the Spaniards they were 
a warlike, ferocious, and persevering race, pos- 
sessing the ruder notions of commerce, agricul* 
tiure, and legislation, and conversant with the 
first rudiments of art, but immersed in too gross 
an ignorance, and exhibiting too g^reat a barbae 
rity in their manners, to entitle them to be 
reckoned within the pale of civilized nations. 
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CHAPTER I. 



LUroductory Remarks, Birth, Education, and 
Youth qfHeman Cortes, 

A SPIRIT of disoorery and adrentnre was the 
characteristic feature of the end of the fifteenth^ 
and a great portion of the sixteenth century. No 
sooner had the daring genins of Columhns achie- 
ved the most extraordinary enterprise recorded 
in the history of inan» than the sons of that na- 
tion which had assisted him in what was deemed 
a chimerical nndertahing, became imbued with 
a portion of his heroic spirit, and appeared only 
intent on improving his glorious and successful 
career. The ardent imagination of the Spaniards 
already began to riot in the prospect of the acqui- 
sition of wealth, and the subjugation of empires. 
Every man, however humble his origin^ slender 
his abilities, or inadequate his resources, consider- 
ed himself fully qualified to join in the most ha- 
zardous and ^^aatic enterprise. A new s^eciv^^ 
7f chivalry appewred to animater ihe VrcAS^Nj^ ^"5^ 
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men, and the desire of independent milita 
yentore succeeded the wars of the crusadi 
the dazzliaff era of Jmight-ercantry. 

The genius of martitd romance found a t 
for display in a New World, when it ceased 
tolerated in the old, whidi was now absorber 
the great drama of religious reformation, ai 
many bloody as well as ludicrous scenes of 
it was composed. A vast field was opei 
courage and enterprise in the newly discc 
land ; and a multitude of heroic achievei 
extraordinary adyentores, and i^^guinary c 
followed the eyeAtful opportunity which nat 
called them forth. 

Columbus,' in discoyering a new v^orld, 
also to the -pages of hist<H*y a crowd of i 
which would otherwise haye remained unb< 
immortality. A' stnking ilhistratidn was^ 
niitted to pasteritr, by the conquest of An 
of the eoEtent of tne powers of man, as well 
the excesses to which he may be hurried I 
▼iolence of passions, or the peculiarity of cii 
sttticeSk Among the numerous adventnren 
jQiocked to the New World, to cull the laur 
▼ictory and seize upon the golden reward he! 
to daring exploit, many haye inscribed their i 
in the imperishable tablets of fame. But, i 
illustrious list, none desenres a more pron 
station — ^none has bequeathed to posterity] 
mcnry surrounded with such splendour— -a 1 
greater glory, with a lesser proportion of c 
than the conqueror of the great Mexican en 

Heman Cortes was bom at Medellin, a 
town in Esfremaduift, m the year 1485. H 
Ae mm a/i 2>on M«r(iA Cone» ^ ^wns 
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Dofia Catalina Pucarro de Altaminmo, both hidal- 
gos of noble descent, bnt possessing a fortune in 
no manner adequate to their rank. This circum- 
stance was perhaps the most conducive to the fu- 
ture exertions and extraordinary career of young 
Cortes. Had he been lavishly favoured with the 
gifts of fortune, satisfied with idle dissipation, and 
surrendered to enjoyment, it is probable that his 
genius would for ever have lain dormant, for want 
of an excitement sufficiently strong for its deve- 
lopement. In conjunction with other illustrious 
men, Cortes owed his future greatness to the ne- 
cessity for an exertion of his powers. Don Mar- 
tin, perceiving in his son the germ of talents, 
which, by proper cultivation, might arrive at a rich 
maturity, resolved to direct him towards some 
profession, which would at once open a field for 
his abilities, and improve his fortune. A natural 
quickness and sagacity, a certain degree of elo- 
quence, and a prudent reserve superior to the years 
of youth, made the elder Cortes entertain the idea, 
that the pursuit of the law was the career his son 
might embrace with the greater chance of success* 
At the age of fourteen, young Cortes was ac- 
cordingly sent to the University of Salamanca, — 
then one of the most renowned peats of learning, 
—-in order to complete a course of studies neces- 
sary for his future avocation. But, though the 
youth had abilities for the acquirement of acade- 
mical distinction, he was not endowed with the 
persevering industry indispensable to the pursuit 
of letters. His ardent temper revolted from the 
restraint which is the soul of scholastic discipline, 
and be felt impatient at the laborious tranquillity, 
iAe elotbfal toil, which appeared coiv&fVcuoTJA \sk 
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diose who were eager for the attainment c 
dition and sdenlBe. At the end of two years, 
fore, Cortes^ though he had made some littl 
gresi in learnings finmd the career chosen f 
in direct opposition to his taste and natora] 
nation. He became disgusted with his ii 
liiiB,and, to relieve the wearisomeness of his p 
occupations, he launched into irregnlaritiea 
involved him in serious difficulties^ and threi 
him with expulsion. 

The restless disposition of young Corte 
impelled him to abandon his academic labou 

y^ return to Medellin. Here he devoted h 

wholly to those active sports and exercises 

were more congenial with the ardour of hii 

gination and the impetuosity of his charactei 

became a proficient in the use of arms, an( 

\% 8»>^^^ delight in horses and in every descript 

\>X field sports. 

■i^' But the violence of his passions did not { 

him to restrain his actions withiu the lim 
moderation. His temper was so ardent, ai 

:f| conduct so dissipated, at this early period < 

;jll Kfe, that he gave no indication of the pro 

^^ policy, and greatness of soul, which were to 

his future career. Possessing all those attrai 
so irresistible in captivating the regard of fei 
it is not surprising that he should be invoh 
intrifmes at once nrefudicia] to himself anc 
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able results, prdvedy in : the leqiiely one of the 
most powerful engines in the adYBncement of his 
great and glorious enterprise. He possessed a 
good statnre and a g^racelnl carriages—a coonte- 
nance full of animationi with eyes amorous and 
sparkliDg. A sound constitution, and a robust 
frame, rendered him capable of enduring any fa- 
tigue ; while his fertility of invention seemed suf- 
ficient to extricate him from any di£Qculty. But 
so many good qualities were now totally useless, 
if not perverted to purposes deserving only of re- 
probation ; and his father considered with sorrow 
tlmt turbulent temper which he could not subdue, 
and that profligacy which he despaired to see over- 
come. To one creditable object alone was the 
warm imagination of young. Cortes alive. The 
splendour of military glory filled his ardent mind, 
and he inwardly ai^^ied for the moment when ho 
might signalize his name by martial achievements. 
Tliis inclination Don Martin made no attempt to 
combat. Having lost every hope that the restless 
and impetuous temper of his son would ever al- 
low him to follow prosperously any civil employ- 
ment, he was rather pleased than otherwise that 
he should embrace the profession of arms. 

That period was hignly favourable to the dis- 
play of courage, and the acquisition of military re- 
nown. The wars in Italy were the theme of mudi 
speculation, and the famous Gonzalo de Cordova, 
sumamed ihe Great Captain, was the subject of 
general applause. Of course, the younger scions 
of the best families in Spain hastened to enrol 
themselves under his glorious auspices— -a circum- 
stance which^ together with the vicimty o^ 1\»V^> 
perlmpa iadaced Cortes to choose the etttaiSAxi^. ^1 
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that leader, rather than join the bodies of adfOh 
turers that were continually sailing few the New 
World. Don Martin having approved the cbmei 
of his son, every arrangement was made for dM 
yonth's departure; and as a reinforcement wm 
on the point of marching to join the troops of 
the great captain in Naples, young Cortes wm 
about to enlist as a volunteer, when he was pre- 
vented by a sudden in&position. Yet to this Gi^ 
cumstance, which he then considered as the mort 
severe disappointment, he was indebted for hk 
future splendid career. There was no possibilitjf 
of eclipsing the glory 'of Gonsalo in Italy, and 
even a series of die most fortunate events conM 
scarcely have enabled the young aspirant to ob- 
tain renown superior to some of the fomous wa^ 
riors who served under that illustrious leader. To 
be ranked with Grarcia Paredes or Navarro wi% 
indeed, a truly honourable destiny ; yet how fir 
inferior to the glorious lot which fortune reserved 
for Cortes in the New World 1 

The appointment of Don Nicholas de Ovando 
to the government of Hispaniola, directed the 
thoughts of Don Martin and his son to a new 
channel. Ovando was their kinsman, and it was 
naturally conceived that, under his patronage and 
authority, young Cortes would find ample occa- 
sion for the display of his powers, and the ad- 
vancement of his fortune. The idea of departing 
for Italy, therefore, was totally relinqidshed, una, 
on the part of young Cortes, succeeded by an 
equally ardent wish of hastening to a wider field. 
At the expense of the public an armament was 
preparing for the purpose of transporting Ovando 
io Hkpaaiola, on a scale of msn^^xiA^ \^^«t\xi 
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kaown in the preceding expeditions to the same 
■tination. Thirty-two ships were ready, whidi 
ire to conyey no less than two thousand five 
ndred perBons» all intending to settle in the co* 
ly. Mny adventnrera of rank, hut of needy 
rinnety and many younger sons o( good fisunilies, 
It of equally slender means, readily joined this 
pedition in the sangoine h(^>es of hettering their 
nditiont. Heman Corlea wa* of the niunber. 
et, when Ofnndo set out for Hispaniok, in 
162, his yoQBg Irinaman was prevented from 
ining him by a fiital and unexpected accident, 
lie predileetioa of Cortes for amorous intrigue. 
Mm this occasion, proved to be the means of 
warting his intentions with regard to the profes- 
on of arms. 

Heman Cortes, though not more than seventeen 
Bars of age^bad already signalized himself so mncli 
T his gallantry, that the fears of his father for the 
msequences were sensibly excited, and the old 
an laboured incessantly to expedite die departure 
' his son from Medellin. At this time young Cor- 
s vras dei^ly engaged in an amour with a lady 
' that tO¥m. One dark night previous to the sail- 
g of the expedition, as he was attempting to gain 
le bedchamber of his mistress, and scrambling 
reat an old wall to reach the window, just as he 
id attained the top the tottering ruin suddenly 
ive way, and he was precipitated to the ground. 
he fall was so extremely severe, and he was so 
readfrilly bruised by the accident, that he was ren- 
^red totally unfit for the intended voyage^^ 

TluB untoward event was a source of great dis- 

♦ Gomaxs, Cion. 
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appointment to the sufferer, no less tban of poig«. 
nant sorrow to his father, who saw for the second 
time the prospects of his son blighted, and inward- 
ly deploi^ omens which seemed to 1dm to predict 
no good to his future destiny. The recovery of 
the youth, meantime, was painful and slow ; but 
though this accident was at once a striking lesson, 
and a severe chastisement, it did not contribute to 
an amendment, for the passions of young Cortes 
remained as violent as ever. Don Martiii onco 
more turned his thoughts towards Ovando, who 
was now settled in his goveniment, and he found 
it not difficult again to direct the ardent imagina- 
tion of his son towfurds that object with which it 
bad been fomierly so powerfully striu^ 

Cortes at length departed from Medellin, and 
landed, without accident, at Santo Domingo, in the 
year 150^ His reception ^as such as would have 
satisfied the most aspiring. Ovando welcomed 
him like a son, and lost no occasion of testifying 
the interest he felt in his advancement, employing 
him in various stations both of distinction and 
emolument. But the fervent mind and towering 
ambition of Cortes was scarcely content with a 
degree of prosperity which would have completed 
the desires of many. He sighed for extraordinary 
excitement and perilous adventure. His military 
tastes were not sufficiently indulged at Hispaniola, 
nor had his powers a field wide enough for dis- 
play. Though in the enjoyment of fortune, Cor- 
tes was impatient, and e?en discontented with his 
destiny. 

A circumstance now took place, which was cal- 
culated in no ordinary degree to arouse all the 
ambition and enterprise of the colonists at Hispa- 
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lioJa. Such was the projected expettilion of Oje- 
la and Nicuesa for the purpose of making disco- 
'eriesy achieving conqnestB, and establishing set- 
lements in the mainland of America. Don Diego 
I^olumbus had succeeded Ovando in the govern- 
nent of Hispaniola^ and it is not improbable that 
this occuirencey no less than the enterprising cha- 
Bcter of Cortes, induced the latter to add his 
lame to the list of adventurers, some of whom, 
mch as Nunez de Balboa and Francis Pizarro, 
^ere destined to become so celebrated at a future 
>eriod. The expedition of Ojeda and his compa- 
lion provedi howeyeri most disastrous to the Spa- 
uards, who met with ferocious and warlike tribes, 
naking a decided opposition both to friendly over- 
tures and hostile attempts. They were, besides, 
issailedrwith a variety of calamities ; but, however 
strange it may appear, Heman Cortes was for the 
third time prevented from following his inclina- 
ion. He was suddenly taken ill before the fleet 
let sail, and compelled to remain at Hispaniola, 
mder the influence of a long and tedious malady, 
[t would seem that the good fortune of Cortes 
igcdn interposed in his behalf, in order to preserve 
bis life for future glory. 

- Had he made one of that fatal expedition, he 
might have shared the melancholy fate of his com- 
panions, of whom almost all perished in the space 
of one year, exposed to constant dangers that led 
to no result, and enduring hardships without the 
prospect of reward. Indeed, the only advantage 
attendant on this expedition was the settlement 
of a small and feeble colony on the Gulf of Da- 
rien, by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, whom fortune 
had marked out for greater and more i^Y0^^^T^Q>3a» 
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enterprises in tbe sequel. Heman Cortes, on per- 
Geinng the ill success of the undertaking of Ojeda 
and Nicnesa, seemed reconciled to that acddeat 
which had prevented him from encountering dan- 
gers without glory, and sufierings without recom- 
pense. Still his ardent spirit kept him in con- 
Btant excitement ; and among all the foolish pro- 
jects of discoY^ and conquest devised by ^ 
young colonists at Hispaniola, none appeared to 
nim too extravagant or too difficult. At length, 
in the year 1511, Don Diego Columbus having 
proposed the subjection of the island of Cuba^ the 
project was loudly applauded and eagerly adopt- 
ed, not only by needy and reckless adventuren^ 
but by several persmis of note and propoty in the 
colony. 

The command of the armament fitted out for 
this purpose was intrusted to Diego Velasquez, 
a chief who, having resided long at Ifispaniola, 
had acquired great property and consideration, and 
enjoyed an honourable character for justice and 
discretion. Heman Cortes eagerly embarked in 
this undertaking, and was so fortunate as to ob- 
tain the station of joint secretary, with Andres de 
Duero, to Velazquez. The reputation which he 
had already acqunred for abilities, added, no doubt, 
to his talents for intrigue, paved the way to that 
post, which was the foundation-stone of his subao- 
quent splendid and most extraordinary career. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Conquest of the Island of CubOy and Situation 

of Cortes. 

Perhaps none of the Spanish conquests in the 
New WotM was effected with greater facility than 
that of the extensiye island of Cuha. It will ap- 
pear singolarthat when, in Noremher 1511, Diego 
Velazquez arrived on the coast of an island seven 
hundred miles in lengA, and containing a vast po- 
pulation, the whole of the armament fitted out for 
its reduction amounted only to three hundred men, 
— and more singular still, that so slender a force 
should have achieved the enterprise. But the 
natives of Cuba were not a warlike race, nor had 
they made any preparations for resisting an inva- 
sion ; indeed, the only opposition which checked 
the progress of the Spaniards was made by the 
Cazique Hatuey, who had established himself at 
the eastern extremity of the island after being 
driven' from Hispaniola. This chief made a gal- 
lant resistance, first opposing the landing of Ve- 
lazquez, and then sheltering himself in the forests, 
where he alternately annoyed and was hunted by 
the enemy. But, despite of his efforts, the con- 
quest of the island was soon effected, and the co- 
lon y of St lago and others established. TU^ ^oVwu- 
tary aid which Pampbilo NacvSAZ blou^X VtQm 
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Jamaica formed a remarkable feature in this con- 
quest. It procured for him the second post in the 
expedition, as well as a principal share of glory, of 
which, indeed, Heman Cortes greatly partook. 

The insinuating manners and excellent abili* 
ties of young Coites rendered him particularly 
acceptable to Velazquez. Being himself possessed 
of great prudence, together with no ordinary ta^ 
lents, he wm the more gratified wfaeta he beheld 
those qualities in moth^, allied to the fire and 
dfirin^ courage of youth. Cortes also perceired 
the adrantages of his present 'station, and assi- 
duously devoted himself to the improvement of 
these advantages. He carefully cultivated die 
friendship of Andres de Dnero, who enjoyed the 
unbounded confidence and regard of the Goremor, 
and he made the most efficient use of his natural 
endowments for the fdrtherance of his ambitiofiiB 
views. But unfortunately it would appear, lint 
the able exertions of his mind were constantly to 
be thwarted by the impetuosity of his temper. -A 
singular anomaly appeared to exist in his charac- 
ter. A master of profound poficy, and well ac- 
quainted vnth the secret of reading the hearts of 
men, he not unfrequently overturned, by one rash 
deed, the fruit of his greatest efibrts. A number 
of the settlers at St lago resolved to lay some 
grievances before Don Diego Columbus, in re« 
gard to Velazquez ; and Heman Cortes, both for 
his intrepidity and sagacity, was chosen to be the 
bearer of this complaint — a task of no small peril, 
as he would be obliged to pass over to* Hispaniola 
in a canoe.* This injucBcious step in fais secretary 

*Heneta,Dee» 
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enraged the Goyernor to such a degree, that he 
made a tow to inflict the punishment of death on 
the delinquent. Cortes, however, loBt no time in 
providing for his secority. He succeeded in es- 
caping from the hands of those who had orders 
to arrest him, and took sanctuary in the church. 
Here he resolved to remain until Andres de Duero 
and his other friends could intercede with the Go- 
vernor in his behalf, and induce him to pardon 
his late conduct* But the invincible inclination of 
Cortes to intrigue came again to increase his diffi- 
culties, and involve him in more imminent dangers. 
He bad succeeded in insinuating himself into the 
affections of a young maiden of good fiamily, call- 
ed D<^ Catalina Suarez de Pacheco. She dwelt, 
unfortunately, contiguous to the church, a circum- 
stance which facilitated, to the concealed Cortes, 
the <^portanity of holding clandestine interviews 
with his mistress. But those who were anxious 
for his capture were on the alert, and only await- 
ed an opportunity of availing themselves of his 
impmd^ce. 

One night, having left his sanctuary, in the full 
confidence that he was unobserved, and far from 
the reach of danger, he proceeded to an assigna- 
tion, when he found himself suddenly seized by 
the back, and unable to make any resistance. He 
was l^sJly arrested by one of the alguacils of the 
colony, called Escudero, a person whom he after- 
wards caused to be executed in New Spain, for 
sedition. Cortes was immediately cast into prison ; 
but his seeming repentance and becoming deport- 
ment, added to the generosity of the Governor, pro- 
cured his pardon and release, and liaiNiii^ Tiv8rc\&^ 
JDona Catalina «{>aa after, upon tltie\AxtNxo1 ^^^\i 
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he requeBted the Governor to stand god-fkth^, a y 
favour with which Velazqaez readily complied. A p 
sincere and perfect reconciliation appeared agaiato P 
have taken place, bnt thongh the Governor bdi> P 
ved towards Cortes with all possible kindness, be R 
conld never be persuaded to reinstate him uibii r 
former office. From this moment Cortes con* r 
ducted himself with the most refined policy. He y 
affected as much humility, as zeal for the a&inrf |* 
his patron, and used his utmost endeavour to ren- 
der himself agreeable to him. 

In the year 1517 Hernandez de Cordova, hi' 
ving left Cuba with a small expedition, under tk 
sanction and authority of the Governor, discovered, 
in the beginning of March, the eastern cape of 
Yucatan. Though this expedition was attended 
with melancholy effects — ^the greater portion of the 
soldiers, with their commander, having fallen vic- 
tims to their bravery, and the hardships they sns- 
tained — still, from the accounts he received of the 
land, Velazquez was encouraged to fit out another 
and more powerful expedition, in order to achieve 
what the former had only commenced. He ap* 
pointed Juan de Grijalva to command this new ar- 
mament, which was composed of four vessels, con- 
taining two hundred and fifty men,* among whom 
were Pedro de Alvai*ado and Francisco de Monte- 
jo, who afterwards became much better known as 
officers under Hernan Cortes. After having dis- 
covered the island of Cozumel, the Spaniards 
coasted along the shore of Yucatan, and carried 
on a small commerce with the natives, exchanging 
little European trifles for the metal they so 

* 3* Diaz ; CVaVi^«io. 
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iBly searched after, and the food which they 
ed. Landing at last on the island of St 
de Ulna, the Mexican governors of the ter- 
m on those coasts were so astonished at the 
ranee of beiiufs, whose aspect, figure, and 
nUf were so different from their own, that 
mmediately conveyed intelligence to Monte- 
of the strange olgects that had so deeply 
;d their wonder. 

tntesuma governed over a vast, populous, and 
mpire. llie information sent him regarding 
singular visitors perplexed his mind, and 
m1 him with ominous apprehensions. From 
loment, until the arrival of the Spaniards in 
pita], he remained in a constant state of dis- 
ide, winch was abundantly fed by a ready 
in some old traditions, and in some strange 
ecies. Meanwhile, the Spaniards remained 
J days at St Juan de Ulna, during which 
;hey succeeded in procuring a considerable 
ity of gold,* and Grijalva felt more assured 
he coast near the island was a continent, 
iscovery highly flattered his expectations; but 
means were totally inadequate to prosecute 
3 pesent any very hazardous enterprise, he 
imy resolved to require assistance from Cu- 
'ore attempting to push his discoveries far« 
He was tne more confirmed in this resolu- 
f his followers, now greatly reduced by dis« 
^eiug too small in number to establish a co* 
vhich was his paramount desire, 
jalva accordingly dispatched Alvarado back 
iba, with a faithful account of what had 

• B. Diaz. 
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taken place since his dejmrture from that island, 
sending along with him specimens of the gold 
which they had already Obtained, and instmctiog 
him to demand a competent reinforcement to ena- 
ble the expedition to prosecute their course. Af- 
ter this Grijalva pursued his discoveries about the 
province of Panuco, which they found covered 
with populous towns, at the distance of three 
leagues from the coast.* 

Meanwhile, Diego Velazquez had remained in 
a state of the utmost anxiety since the moment 
that the expedition had departed from Cuba. He 
apprehended that the second armament would not 
be productive of more fortunate results than the 
one commanded by Cordova. His fears became 
at length so perplexing and tormenting, that in 
the persuasion that Grijalva and his men might 
have perished, he resolved to send a vessel to as- 
certain their fate. This ship he gave to Christoval 
de Olid, afterwards one of the principal actors in 
the conquest of Mexico. But Olid, after sailing 
some time in the tract of his companions, had his 
vessel so buffeted and disabled by the weather, 
that he was compelled to return to Cuba, without 
being able to carry any intelligence to the Gover- 
nor. This disappointment increased the uneasinejss 
of Velazquez, and he remained undecided what 
course to adopt, when he was fortunately relieved 
from all his solicitude by the arrival of Pedro de 
Alvarado. 

This officer gave the most glowing descriptions 
of the country which Grijalva had discovered, and 
the gold which he produced appeared as an incon- 

• B. Di»-. 
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tesdble corroborative to his assertions. He wai 
accordingly received by the Governor as the bear- 
er of the most joyful tidings,* and treated with 
such consideration and respect as indicated the 
value set upon his intelligence. The ambition and 
avarice of Diego de Velazquez were now extraor- 
dinarily excited. The exaggerated reports concern- 
ing the wealthy country newly discovered extend- 
ed rapidly through the island, and aroused the 
Spaniards, who, in that adventurous age, required 
but little stimulus to awaken the wildest hopes, 
and inspire them with notions of the most singular 
undertddngs. None, perhaps, was more powerful- 
ly actuated by these sentiments than Heman Cor- 
tes, who saw that fortune had at length brought 
forward a proper field for the full exertion of his 
powers, and the gratification of bis towering am- 
bition. Latterly he had been extremely assiduous 
in endeavouring to remove the impression of hia 
former disagreements with the Governor, and he 
had every reason to suppose that Velazquez enter- 
tained nothing but a friendly feeling towards him. 
Meantime the reports brought by Alvarado, of 
the discovery made by Grijalva of a new conti- 
nent, transported the Governor of Cuba with un- 
bounded joy. He immediately sent messengers 
to Spain with this important intelligence, whilst 
he himself devoted his whole attention to the fit- 
ting out of an armament competent for the con- 
quest, which was at once to satisfy his avarice and 
ambition. The preparations were carried on with 
great activity, nor was it a difficult task to find a 
sufficient number of adventurers willing to enrol 

' B. Ih'az. 
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themselves in iJie expedition. The choice of a 
commander, however, to condnct so mighty lA 
undertaking, demanded more care, and excited 
deep solidtade in the mind of the Governor. lie 
knew that the snccess of the enterprise mainly 
depended upon the election, and he was anxiens 
to intrust the command to one whose ahilitiss 
were eqnal to his courage. But, at the same tims^ 
he dreaded those requiutes which he thought ia- 
dispensablei his natiual jealousy suggesting' thsl 
tjie possessor of them might be induced to act Sa^ 
dependent of his authority, as soon as he was at 
longer under his observance and control. 

Several chie& were pointed out to the choies 
of Velazquez. Some represented Vasco Porcalks 
a person of high rank, and a relation of the Count 
de Feria, as the most fit for the occasion, whilst 
the spldiers were inclined to have Grijalva for 
their leader. The fears and jealousies of Velaa^ 
quez made him reject both candidates. His own 
relations, Augustin Bermudez and Bernardino Ve- 
lazquez^ were next considered as likely to obtain 
the nomination. But the Governor still continued 
in his irresolute frame of mind. The dedsive 
oast of the destiny of Cortes was at length arrived. 
The two persons who possessed the entire confi- 
dence of Velazquez, as well as the greatest infln* 
ence in his councils, were the royal treasurer of 
Cuba, Amador de Inures, and Andres de Dnero^ 
his own secretary. These individuals Cortes had| 
by his insinuating manner, completely won over to 
his interest, and he now sedulously endeavoured 
to strengthen this favourable impression. He en« 
tered into a secret compact with these confiden- 
tial officers of tbe G0vemor,Hby which he agreed 
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> bestow upon them a splendid emolument from 
le undertaking, should they succeed in procuring 
T hini the command of the expedition.* 
The friends of Cortes lost no time in recom- 
lending him to Velazquez, with all the ardour and 
isiduity which attachment for the candidate, as 
rell as personal interest, could suggest. The Go- 
emor tistened to their proposal with apparent sa- 
sfaction, : and seemed to be convinced by the 
rath of iheir arguments. Indeed, the actual si- 
uation of .Cortes was most favourable to the fiir- 
heranoe of his views. He had hitherto acted in a 
lependcnt capacity, which was not calculated to 
xcite the jealous fears of Velazquez ; whilst, on 
he. other hand, he possessed that intrepidity, and 
hoee talents, which the Governor considered indis- 
3enBable in a commander. He had shown, on seve- 
•al occasions, that he was endowed with qualities 
lesigned by nature to raise the most sanguine ex- 
lectations. Besides, his character and temper had 
>een settled and subdued. The turbulent fire of 
^outh had softened into a chastened and well-re- 
l^Iated ardour, and his splendid, though wayward, 
mind had been corrected and improved by thought. 
His arrogance had subsided into a frank military 
l>oldnes8,and the resources of his powerful intellect 
were rapidly maturing and ready to yield fruit. To 
these attributes of a great man, he added all those 
physical advantages so conducive successfully to 
promote the plans of a master-mind and of an in- 
trepid heart. He was, besides, a general favourite 
among the Spaniards, whose regard he bad won 
by his manners, wit, and frank and generous din- 

• jB. Diaz, 
D 
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pontioDy It the Banie time that hui merit exdtol 
their epprobatioiu 

Velazques flattered fainuelf thti he had at IflBgA 
found the indiyidiial he had so amdoiiBly eoapH 
after, Cortes possessed neither snffident ink, 
property, nor mflnence, to aim at independena; 
and there were, besides, other drcmaattaoces tta 
would bind him to the interests of the Groyeraot 
The quarrels between him and Cortes had hipi 
pily terminated after the mairiage of the Isttfl^ 
and Velazquez, since that period, had loot no m^ 
portunity of showing his good-will and frienoj 
disposition. This circumstance, as well as the im- 
portance of the post to which Cortes would be 
elevated, in preference to other candidates of 
higher rank and superior pretensions, would bind 
that chief by indissoluble ties of gratitude and re- 
spect. The nomination of Cortes was at length 
rendered public, and inducements held out to those 
who might feel inclined to join the expedition. In 
a short time about three hundred volunteers en- 
listed at St lago, among whom were Diego de 
Ordaz, Francisco de Morla, Escobar, and Bemal 
Diaz del Castillo, the historian of the conquest of 
Mexico. 

But the spirit of cabal soon hegeai to work, to 
overturn the fortune of Cortes. The relations of 
Velazquez lost no time, and neglected no mancra- 
vre, to depict him in unfavourable colours, and 
to persuade the Governor to revoke his commis- 
sion ; but he persisted in his intention, though his 
suspicious heart began to harbour incipient doubts. 
The vigilance of Cortes, however, was proportion- 
ate to the danger which seemed to threaten his 
prospects* FaithfoUy Vnfocmftd) Vj yAK^ v&& 
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Ddero, of tbe efforts of his rivals, he quickly ap« 
plied himself to baffle their machinations. To this 
effect he disposed his afiairs with such uncommon 
activity, that before the poison which his enemies 
poured into the ear of Velazquez had time com- 
pletely to operate, every thing was ready for his 
departure. He then had a long conference with 
the Governor, who accompanied him the next 
morning to the vessel ; where they took leave of 
tMh oAer with matval profeasibns pf friemUup 
and regard,* and Gortea set rail from St lago on 
the 18th of November, 1519. 

• B. Piaz. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Departure of the Expedition Jbr the Conguetli 

New Spain. 

The departure of Cortes served but to inam 
tbe sospicioDS of Velazquez, and his jealous fes 
were soon wrought to a painfal excitation, notwid 
standing the apparent cordiality which had md 
ed the last meeting between the Governor and li 
general. Tbe rank seeds of doubt and envy, wlik 
had been already sown in the breast of the forme 
were brought to maturity long before their prop 
season. The precautions which Velazquez n 
taken to secure the success of his speculations no 
appeared to him totally inadequate to the dai 
ger by which they were threatened. Under tl 
specious pretence of suppljdng Cortes with a con 
panion of great prudence and abilities, he h 
caused Diego de Ordaz to be enrolled in the exp 
dition, but with secret injunctions to keep a stri 
watch over its commander, and transmit a fait 
ful account of all his operations. This expediet 
however, was now insufficient to soothe the a{ 
tation of Velazquez. With the sentiments nat 
ral to captious and subtle minds, he considen 
that even the fidelity of his own creature might 1 
shaken as soon as he waa iiee ivoixi c^«^TT«^cff 
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cposed to die allurements of a more'prominiig 
urd. 

nt the anxiety eonaeqnent on tach perplexing 
igfatB waa farther heightened by the aaaidaona 
^nations of the enemiea of Cortes. Those 
I had been dirappmnted in their expectations of 
ig named to the command of the armament^ 
DMve specially the relatives of the Goremor, 
no occarion of aroasing those fears which they 
leived he was bnt too well disposed to enter* 
They represented Cortes as a man medi« 
Ig to shake off his dependence on his chief, so 
1 as a fit occasion should offer. To arguments 
deductions which bore a strong appearance of 
hy other resources were added of a more ex- 
rdinary nature. The powerful engine of su- 
dztion was called up to second the effect of 
lan reasonings and the heated fancy of the Go- 
MM* received tiie suggestions of the former with 
same facility that his jealous disposition list- 
L to ibe latter. One Juan Millian, a sort of 
insiasty professing to be deeply yersed in the 
teries oi astrology, was employed by the ene- 
I of Cortes to work upon the credulity of Ve- 
ues. The ondnous predietioiui issued by the 
hsayer, completed what the jealousy of the 
«nior had already begun, and he formed the 
hition of recalling Heman Cortes from the 
mand of the expedition, 
.ctrngnpon this idea, he immediately sent mes- 
«rs to Trinidad, a smell settlement in the is- 
te which the armament had proceeded. These 
lengers carried the most rigid orders to Fran- 
» Verhugo, the chief magistrate of the i^\a*ce> 
tii^hita to deprive Cortes of his com.m\&«vcyDL) 
ppoimdng Vmco Porcallo to succeed H\xi m 

J>2 
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his charge. Similar, instnictioos were also seDt to 
Diego de Ordaz and Francisco de Morla, and 
every step was taken to ensure the success of the 
Governor's wishes. Fortunately for Cortes, amongst 
the many enemies who strove to prejudice Ve- 
lazquez against him, he could count on two zeal- 
ous and very powerftd friends to support his cause. 
Accordingly, he received secret intelligaice from 
Lares and Duero of the several intrigues in pro- 
gress against him, and Cortes immediately took 
measures to render them harmless. He exerted 
all his endeavours to hring over to his interests 
those men whom he knew were most strongly 
attached to Velazquez. The consciousness of his 
abilities, aided by dazzling promises, succeeded 
in seducing Ordaz from his former employer ; and, 
by singular good fortune, the very person on whom 
the Governor principally confided for the defence 
of his interest, was the most strenuous in support- 
ing the claims of his rival. 

Ordaz represented to Verdugo the great danger 
of attempting to enforce the commands of the Go- 
vernor in the actual posture of affairs.* Cortes 
had so fully won the affections of his followers, 
that any attempt to deprive them of a commander 
whose conduct they cherished^ and on whose ta- 
lents they confided, could only be attended with 
very doubtful results. Whether intimidated by 
fear, or bribed into consent, the magistrate of 
Trinidad neglected to enforce the commands of 
the Governor ; whilst, on the other hand, Cortes, 
even when he was actually defying the power of 
Velazquez, wrote to assure him of an entire de- 
pendence on bis authority. Cortes then set sail 

• B.IMaz. 
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Havana without farthejr molestation. On his 
in this settlement, the commander devoted 
f assiduously to the task of raising troops^ 
ll as completing the stores and provisions 
aiy to carry on so daring an expedition. The 
of adventure that inflamed the Spaniards at 
eriod efiectually seconded his exertions. He 
amediately joined hy Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
isco de Montcrjo, Diego de Soto, and other 
IS of note, whilst various volunteers of lesser 
tance daily flocked to his standard. 
) provisions, as well as the arms, were care- 
nspected hy Cortes, and as cotton was a 
article in the place, he provided his soldiers 
•trong quilted jackets. His activity was such 
itted the occasion. He clearly foresaw that 
qoez would not he satisfied with the single 
pt which he had made to deprive him of 
and, but that others still more vigorous 
! be essayed by the suspicious Governor. It 
is anxious desire, therefore, to set sail with 
moat expedition, but this event was indis- 
)ly delayed by the cares necessary to the 
sent of his fleet and army. What he had 
sated was not long in taking place. . Velaz- 
enraged against Verdugo for having neglect- 
i instructions sent to him, and now convin- 
«( he could repose no trust in Cortes, deter- 
to make a more vigorous attempt to divest 
f power.. He accordingly dispatched a per- 
' confidence to the Havana, with secret in- 
lons to Pedro Barha, who commanded, that 
nent. . By these he gave full powers to his 
lant to arrest Cortes, without further cere- 
to send Mm under a strong eacot^ \a ^V 
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lago, and to delay the departure of the eaepedhaoti 
until future notice. To the injunctions fwwarded 
to Barba, he added equally peremptory commndi 
to the principal officers, chai^;iag them to lend their 
aid in executing the orders sent to the GoYemor 
of the Havana. 

A timely announcement of this new danger 
gaye Cortes the means to avwt it. Bartholomew de 
Olmedoy the chaplain of the armament, receiyed 
secret intelligence from a monk of his order of the 
plan in contemplation ; and Cortes, duly appnsed 
of his peril, lost no time in adopting a line of con- 
duct suitable to the occasi<m. Amongst his piin« 
cipal officers, iliere were two on whom he might 
justly found suspicion. These were Velaeqnes 
de Leon, on account of his near relationship to 
the CrOYemor, and Diego de Ordaz, who, notwith* 
standing his behaYiour at Trinidad, had lately af* 
fwded symptoms of a waYering disposition, if not 
of a secret wish to fiiYOur the designs of his former 
chief. The first of these, a young man of ardent 
spirit and a frank open character, Cortes easily 
succeeded in gaining to his party, by depicting, 
in YiYid colours^ the glory to be gained by the ex- 
pedition, and the difficulties which might be 
thrown in their way by procrastioatum. Indeed, 
the commander had worked so successfully on the 
imagination, and won so entirely on the affections, 
of the young officer, that he became afterwards one 
of his most dcYoted adherents. With regard to 
Ordaz, he had him carefully remoYed from his side^ 
under pretence of sending him to Guaniguanico^ 
near Cape Antonio^ to procure a fresh supply <oJF 
/mmiifMis naosasary f or the Yo^pnne. 
Adro AvJbs waa equally xemaa m «ttK?aaaosq^ 
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the Goyemor's orders, as Verdugo bad been pre- 
▼kmely at Trinidad. He contented bimself witb 
writing to Velazquez, that tbe falfilment of bis 
mstmctions could not be attempted without im- 
minent danger of a revolt from the people over 
-wbom be held power. Such an assertion, bowerer, 
was not devoid of truth. The masterly policy of 
Cortes bad paved tbe way to complete success. 
Immediately upon tbe departure of Ordaz, be 
assembled bis troops, and witb the natural elo- 
quence of which be was master, be explained to 
them tbe jealous views of. Velazquez, and bis un- 
just endeavours to deprive him of command with- 
out foundation. He further dwelt on tbe impolicy 
of delaying the expedition, when they were all so 
zealous and eager for tbe enterprise. Both officers 
and soldiers felt indignant at this exposure of tbe 
Governor's intentions ; they were all impatient to 
set out on an undertaking which was to crown 
them with laurels, and satisfy theii* cravings after 
wealth. They bad, besides, spent all their pro- 
perty in equipping themselves for the expedition, 
and any unnecessary procrastination was to them 
a source of disappointment and mortification. 
These motives, added to their devoted attachment 
to Cortes, which be bad succeeded in creating 
by his winning manners, and tbe consciousness 
of bis capability for command, induced tbe troops, 
with one accord, to call on him not to abandon his 
post, for they would confidently follow imder bis 
guidance, and venture their lives in support of his 
authority. 

Cortes gladly complied with a request so con- 
sonant witb bis wisbes; and which be bad bimself 
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■o ardanily laboured to bring aboot HedocM 
his readiness to conduct them immediately to fc 
conquest of that rich comtry which was to tm^ 
fer lastinggloTjr on their ralonry and recompam 
their lalxrars with the prompt enjoyment of we^ 
And he further took a solemn oaui never toalnfr 
don a gallant army which had now afforded le 
striking an instance of firmness and attachmoa. 
These promises were greeted by the soldiers inA 
trsnsports of applause and joy» not unmixed wiA 
threats against tne secret enemies of their geoflnL 
Coi^dent in die fidelity of his troops, Cortes wm, 
ncTerthelessy inclined to keep up a show of de- 
ference towards the Governor; and to thia intasl 
he again wrote to VelaaqueSi giving him die 
strongest assurances of devotion to his service end 
dependence on his will. He further added, thift 
it was his intention to sail on the foUowing day* 
The preparations were now concluded^ and no- 
thing appeared to arrest the departure of the s^ 
mament. Yet the extent of the arrangementa boie 
no proportion to the magnitude of we enterprise 
for which they were undertaken* A faithful enn- 
meration of the forces, as well as of the aapplies 
and military stores that composed this ezpeditioo, 
cannot but excite the feeling of wonder and 
astonishment, both as to the sloider meana of the 
adventurers, and the rashness of their undertaking* 
Though the armament had been equipped by toe 
combined exertions of every settlement in Cuba, 
though the Governor had expended what was then 
considered a great sum, and though every soldier, 
to the very laist man, had laid out his whole stock 
in his accoutrements, the expedition was conduct- 
ed on 80 narrow a scale aa v> s^y^B^w \xiKAm\|i«ss!ilb^^ 
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with finy mbordinate speenlfttion, nrach less so 
mighty an achievement as the subjection of a vast 
empire* Eleven vessels, the largest of which was 
of a hundred tons, three of seventy^ and the rest 
open barks, constituted the whole of the fleet. 
They carried on board a hnndred and nine mari- 
ners and mechanics, and five hnndred and eight men 
of the land service, divided into eleven companies, 
according to the number of ships. But if the 
number of men was so surprisingly small, the re- 
sources by which they were to effect the conquest 
were still more incompetent. There were only 
sixteen horsemen, thirty musketeers, and thirty- 
two cross-bowmen ; the artillery consisted of ten 
brass-field pieces and four falconets.* The rest of 
the troops were equipped with swords and spears 
nor did any one encumber himself with defensive 
armour, which, in such a climate, could not but 
prove excessively inconvenient. In the absence, 
however, of the usual means of defence then in 
practice, the deficiency was in some measure sup- 
plied by the quilted cotton-jackets, which appear- 
ed to be an adequate protection against the weapons 
of the Americans. 

Such was the extent of the means with which 
Heman Cortes and his companions thought them- 
selves enabled to achieve the conquest of a great 
empire — an empire more extensive in its territories 
than all the dominions of, [and subject to Spain, 
which was then the most powerful kingdom in 
Europe. History presents scarcely a more daring 
undertaking, and the imagination has dlfi&cuV\.^ \o 
conceive what rational hopes of succ^ae i3di<^ ^- 

• B. Diaz } CUvigeio. 
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yentorers could entertain, when emborkiiig on ai 
enterprise which bore rather the appearance of ex- 
travagant romance, than the reasonable expectation 
of military exploit. 

But the passions which animated the Spaniards 
were as powerful as the stimnlns by which thej 
were put into motion. Each soldier considered 
himself as a hero, bound on his own account, and tt 
his own risk, for a conquest that was to crown all 
his most sanguine expectations. Heman Cortes 
was viewed more in the light of a gallant com- 
panion, whose great abilities entitled him to ex- 
ereise over them a reasonable power necessary to 
the furtherance of the common good, than an ab- 
solute commander, enjoying despotic control, and 
whose caprice and faults might be screened from 
their comments. Nor did Cortes himself feel dis- 
satisfied with the position in which he stood with 
respect to his followers. He had a magnanimity 
of soul above the petty jealousies of vanity ; nor 
did be dislike a chivalrous spirit, which, in fact, 
gave him a more direct and absolute sway over 
his men ; for he knew that a skilful general ought 
to manage his soldiers more by the dictates of at- 
tachment, than by the suggestions of fear. The 
most distinguished warriors of all ages and coun- 
tries were remai'kable for a kind of intimate fel- 
lowship which existed between them and their 
troops. Perhaps the greater portion of their suc- 
cess may be ascribed to this sentiment. It cer- 
tainly contributed materially to the extraordinary 
career of Napoleon. 

Besides, the whole circumstances connected 
with the conquest of the^e^^oxV^ e.\rai^ «rcv^- 
edin bo Bingiisx a liglit> ihaX ii\ie i««Kw^^ o\ ^waj- 
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panionship between the leader and his followers 
was more desirable than in any other war. It was 
enthusiasm alone that could impel the Spaniards to 
the bold attempt, as well as support their energies 
tmder the difficcdties with which it was beset, and 
tbe labour by which it was surrounded. But the 
spirit of enthusiasm was a component part of the 
Spanish adventurers. The interests of the Christ- 
ian religion dwelt strongly npon their imagination ; 
and, strange to say, their undertaking partook at 
once of the somewhat anomalous nature of a mi- 
litary expedition, and a mission for the propaga- 
tion of their faith. Perhaps Cortes himself was 
not completely exempt from some tincture of this 
feeling ; at ail events, he was not averse to en- 
conrage it amongst his troops, as he considered it 
higbly conducive to the success of his plans. In- 
deed, nothing could more efficiently dd and urge 
on the spirit of adventure and thirst of wealth with 
which each soldier was inflamed, than a thorough 
conviction of the sacredness of the cause in which 
$hey were engaged. 

Under this impression, Cortes had caused a rich 
standard of velvet, embroidered with gold, bearing 
the royal arms and a large cross, to be carried in 
the expedition. These colours were embellished 
with a Latin motto to this purport : — " Compa' 
nionsf let usfoUow the Cross^for under this gui- 
dance we shall conquerr 

Such was the enthusiasm by which the Spaniards 
were actuated; and they accordingly ventured 
boldly into the enterprise, with the security arising 
from a firm confidence of success. Cortes orderecl 
the eleven companies of soldiers, into v/bidi \iQ 
had divided bia troops, to embark, and «^^o\tkX^ 
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a tKf^ to eidi of iImbi* TIm iiiBMi ta iheM 
offioafiy nuMrt of wiioai beeame aftorwards UgUy 
contpieBoiiB in the conaaett of the New Woridi 
were Joan VelasqiiesdeLeoii,F^dtode AlTarado, 
Hernandez Portocairaro^ Brancuco de Montejo, 
Chrwtoral de Olid, Jnftn de Eecalante, Francuoa 
de Mortal Randeeo Sakedo^ Juan Eeoobar, and 
GnieeNortea. CorteaUnifielftoelctheooaiiBi&l 
of the Admiral; die akiUiBl Alaminoe he nade 
chief (nlot^ and to OroscOi aki ezperieneed officii 
he intnuted the direction of the artlOerjr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



JBsp^ditian touchet of the Island of Cozuw^ 
and arrives at Tabasco. 

[brkan Cortes set sail on the iOth of Fe« 
jy, and bent his course to the island of Co- 
eL He foand^ bowerer, on his arriyal at the 
Q, that it was totally deserted. The approach 
be armament had alarmed the inhabitants, and 
f fled precipitately into the inland country, 
s conduct oi Alvarado's company, which was 
Srst that landed, was not calculated to dissipate 
fears, or conciliate the affections, of these island- 
The Spanish soldiers, in the spirit of con- 
st, considered themselFes entitled to lay hands 
vhatever they found desirable, and accordingly 
ui to despoil an idol, that stood in a temple 
r the town, of yarioos ornaments of gold, 
tea, aware of the ill effects which this rapaci* 
disposition might produce in the prosecution 
lis plans, and willing, on the other hand, to 
the inhabitants by tdl possible means ere he 
recourse to arms, severely reprimanded Al* 
do for the behaviour of his company, set two 
bree prisoners at liberty, and ordered an im* 
late restittttion of the articles taken* 
7m9 eaadUatory aaaaims fiodaoiA^^ ^^ 
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siredeflbct. The inbabitants soon lost dieiranpn- 
henaaoiity and mixed confidently with their TiailofSi 
But a more fortnnate reanlt occmred to Cortei 
from hia touching at Cosomel. Tfaiawaatheaeqai- 
sition of a Spaniard to his band, who, from aeoa- 
siderable residence among these Indians, had gaia- 
ed a thmrongfa knowledge of A^Ungoage, andwa^ 
in the seqnel» of essential sernce to the expeditioB 
in the capacity of interpreter* , The fregaent fepe* 
tition of tbewordCbmElemc^bytheinbabita^ 
Comrndy coriTinced Cortes that some one of Ui 
countrymen was liTing in the island. He accofd- 
ingly made the necessary enqniries, and was 1o^ 
tunate enough to discoyer the person in qneetioi. 
When he came into the presence' of Cortes, \m 
appearance was so singular as to iezdte no small 
degree of surprise aniongBt the Spaniards. He 
was completely dark ; his attire was composed 
of a few rags thrown slovenly over his 'sbotildsn 
and round his waist ; and in his deportment he bora 
a strong resemblance to the Indians. He carried 
a sort of paddle in his hand, and a small buodBe 
on his bade, in which, amongst other poor trifles, 
there was the remnant of a prayer-bool^ Fnm 
want of practice he had, in a groat measure,- lost 
the usage of hia native toi^e, and in ^very re* 
spect he conducted himself like the inhjEdbitants sf 
the island. 

This man was not wanting, however, in a cob* 
siderable share of shrowdness, as be proved in the 
sequel, by his services. He declared his name to 
be Geronimo de Aguilar, a native of Ecija, and 
to liave received holy orders. It appeared thal» 
eight years before, he had been wrecxed while' on 
a rofage fnmJMm, to l&ii^iid«^ ^ l^«^«Ai&.Sii 
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fellow^-saffiBren had endeaTovmd to save them- 
selves in a hoat; hut had heen driven on the 
coasty where they were made prisoners hy the na« 
tives of the country^ and reduced to servitude. 
Many of these unfortunates had been sacrificed, 
and others had sunk under excessive kbour. Agui- 
lar, however, though exposed to many perils, had 
been enabled to escape them all, and had remain- 
ed ever since with a casiqne, who treated him with 
suffident leniency. Agnilar fullier stated, that 
of the whole crew driven on the coast, himself 
and another man, who had since identified himself 
with the Indians, and become one of their tribe, 
were the only persons now alive. 

On the 4th of March, Cortes left Coaumel and 
continued his voyage to the river Grijalva, or Ta- 
basco. The inhabitants of this place having for- 
merly shown much friendship towards Grijalva, 
Cortes proceeded thither in hopes of a similar 
reception, as well as of a harvest of gold. His flat- 
tering expectations were, however, disappointed. 
No sooner did he make his appearance before the 
town of Tabasco, than he found the disposition of 
the natives completely altered. Instead of friends 
ready to welcome his arrival, he met with enemies 
prepared to oppose his progress. Many canoes, 
filled with warriors, presented themselves in hostile 
attitude, and near the town about twelve thousand 
men were assembled to check the invaders. The 
aspect of the natives indicating determined enmi- 
ty, Cortes was greatly surprised at such imex- 
pected demonstrations ; but it appeared that the 
Tabascans had been reproached, by other neigh- 
bouring tribes, for their amicable reception of Gri- 
>2fi^ ja«fAa(/ tees stimulated to ado]^ Sk ^^tiTi ^-^ 

s2 
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ferent line of condact with 'regard to fatore visi' 
tors. Cortes now clearly foresaw that he should be 
compelled to have recourse to arms ; bnt desirom 
of employing every other means before be came to 
this last expedient, he requested, by the agency 
of Agnilar, an interview with their chiefs. This 
demand they peremptorily denied ; nor did the 
threats which the Spanish general pronounced 
against them elicit other tokens than those of soon 
and defiance. Cortes now attempted no farther 
negotiation, bnt continued his course tip the river, 
resolved to disembark in the immediate vicinity of 
the town. This intention was soon perceived by 
the enemy, and they accordingly flocked to tbe 
spot where they suspected that a landing was 
contemplated. In a short time a vast multitude 
covered the banks of the river in that quarter, fill- 
ing the air with discordant shouts, and making an 
astounding noise with horns, trumpets, and drums. 
The attack commenced by a shower of arrows, 
and was closely followed up by a fierce rush of 
canoes full of warriors, who, with their lances 
and other weapons, vigorously opposed the land* 
ing of the Spaniards. A scene of promiscuous 
disorder ensued ; the invaders were compelled to 
force their way to the banks, fighting immersed to 
their waist in the water, and struggling desperate- 
ly through the mud. All this time they were 
assailed by the missiles and other weapons of their 
enemies ; but the ardent spirit by which they were 
animated, led them successfully through all diffi- 
culties. They at length gained the shore, and 
Cortes, placing himself at the head of his men, 
charged the foe with such violence that they were 
compelled to retreat* He)Yiowe:^«c>^\dL'Di<(^x^SNsik 
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it prudent, confiidering the exhausted state of his 
soldiers, to pursue the natives farther into the 
country. Fourteen Spaniards were wounded in 
this action. Cortes reviewed his troops, and ha- 
ving posted sentinels to prevent any surprise, re- 
solved to pass the night in a large court which 
contained three idols.* 

- The news of the invasion soon spread through 
the country ; hut the Indians, far from heing dis- 
couraged hy a first defeat, made the most formid- 
able preparations to repel the aggressors. Cortes, 
aware of the determined hostility of the inhabit- 
ants, now prepared to meet it with a suitable 
opposition. He ordered the horses to be brought 
on shore ; each of these he provided with breast- 
plates, and then distributed them amongst the best 
riders : of this small body of cavalry, thirteen in 
number, including the chief, Cortes took the com- 
mand in person. The infantry he intrusted to 
Diego and Ordaz, and the artillery to Mesa. He 
ordered those of his wounded men that could bear 
arms to follow, and having previously heard mass, 
he advanced in perfect confidence to the plain 
of Ceutla, where he understood the enemy had 
assembled. Their numbers covered the place, 
which rung with the din of their trumpets and 
drums ; their appearance being that of barbarian 
warriors. They wore feathers on their heads, and 
large shields to protect their bodies. Their wea- 
pons consisted of lances, two-handed swords or 
maces, bows, and slings ; and, to add to the terror 
of their appearance, they had daubed their faces 
with black and red.f 

• B. Diaz. ^ Ibid* 
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Cortes had made a detour with the horse, wid 
the doable design of avoiding the ground, which 
was soft and marshy in that place, and of cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy, by gaining their rear. 
The infantry, meantime, received gallantly the first 
discharge of the enem/s arrows, but which proved 
disastrous to the Spaniards, as they had seventy 
men wounded, and one killed.* The Indians fol- 
lowed up the attack with furious animosity, not- 
withstanding the destruction which the artillery 
wrought amongst their ranks. But the appear- 
ance of Cortes with the cavalry soon decided the 
fortune of the day. The Indians, intent on ha- 
rassing the enemy in front, did not perceive that 
chiefs arrival until he charged them vigorously in 
the rear. The ground was perfectly level and 
smooth^ so as effectually to second the operations 
of the horsemen, who now drove furiously through 
the enemy, bearing down all opposition before them. 
The Indians were amazed at so unexpected and 
fatal an attack, no less than at the extraordinary 
beings by whom it was effected. Their bewilder^ 
ed fancy conceived both rider and horse to form 
one strange and formidable monster^ and, under 
this impression, tliey fled in the utmost dismay to 
the neighbouring woods and marshes. The rout 
was complete, no less than 800 Indians being slain, 
whilst the dead on the other side amounted to no 
more than two. 

This severe blow, added to other skirmishes, in 
which they were uniformly defeated, broke down 
the ferocity of the Indians, and made them wish 
for peace. They now were as amdoos to propi* 

• B. Diaz. 
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tiate the enemy, as they had preyiously heen re- 
solute in opposing their advance. Fifteen men, 
with their faces blackened in sign of sorrow, and 
carrying a present of fowls, maize, and roasted fish, 
were immediately sent to Cortes. These were 
received by the Spanish chief with much kindness, 
which circumstance emboldened thirty natives of 
note to appear on the following day, to ask permis- 
sion to bury their dead. This request was readily 
granted ; and, from that moment, the intercourse 
between the Spaniards and the Indians became 
free and uninterrupted. But the levity and in- 
constancy natural to ignorant and uncivilized men, 
made Cortes apprehend a renewal of hostilities 
from the very beings who appeared now so humble 
and submissive. As soon as the first feelings of 
astonishment should subside, or a new impulse to 
act present itself, the Indians might be induced to 
change their peaceful disposition with the same 
facility which had marked their former resolutions. 
But Cortes, witli that clear, calm foresight of 
probable results which seldom forsook him in the 
course of his eventful career, resolved to avail 
himself of* the present favourable juncture to 
strengthen the deference of the natives, by ad- 
dressing himself to their terrors. For this pur« 
pose, he spoke to them in an austere tone of 
voice, depicting in feaiful colours the effects of 
his vengeance, should they be tempted to meditate 
any future treason or revolt. To illustrate his 
threats in a striking manner, he then caused a 
cannon to be fired, the awful explosion of which, 
together with its destructive effects on the adjoin- 
ing wood, filled them with terror and amazement. 
Their iiaaginatioBs were now more {otcSdIVy ^Xx^xO^ 
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Omb wboi tiwy irm ttbMMM in Oa hfltlof A 

btltle^ and acooidiBfl^jry ^ i mntwi oi i ipincktin 
••peel tad |N»ww of ifaoM niMtd OM^ 

finl e^Mriment WM l611o««d by aaodiar <tf «^ 
tcndoKy; Ik moet ipinled nd batt-tniail 
homs were broD^ fiorwirdy ud a toriai of tiff 
rifie miliiMy eTohitiMM gihihitud b«foni tfat «!»• 
BiriMd Indiani, TiMte artifieei «iisw«fied fiiUy 
tho gtBOEBl'i cxpedatiimi. The netiTes looked 
on ib Speniardi with a eort of raferenltel aw% Md 
GoofiBeMd tbomielTQe feudatory to their Idiig. 

A friettdly eidieiige of eiribdoi now took phn 
hetwDBii the natiToe and thrir fanner enennei; 
preaeati were mataally giTen and retiinied» anda 
perfect mdentanding aeemed fimdy eetdUnhed 
between the parties. Among other tbinga, die 
natifnameented to their conqoeroia aond^ aiti« 
dea whiioh beapoke great ingenoitv. Snch weie 
▼ariouB tore (^ gold nude to reaemble doga^limdii 
dncksy and other animalf. A gift of twenty woaMn 
was aJao beitowed on the Spaniarda. IIub been 
proved afterwards the moat unportant» aa among 
the femalea waa aha iriio beeame in the aeqoel aa 
celebrated nnder the name 'of D(^ Marinai and 
so nsefnl in the conqnest of the New WorkL She 
received baptiamy together with her companionsi 
from the hands of Fsiber Olmedo ; and aa ahe was 
destined to act so conspiciioas a part in ihe expe- 
dition, and become justly renowned f(ff her fide&y 
and important services, it will not, periiape^ bo 
amiss to give a rapid sketch of her somewhat tim^ 
gnlar story, aa weU as a deacription of her p e »a eaw 

Dona Marina waa a female oifhig^rank 
ibar coufltryoHn ; and tUawaani^ 
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bjr her manners, wUch were easy and command- 
ing, or her character, which was replete with qua- 
lifications superior to the natives of the land. She 
possessed a quick and lively genins, a strong judg- 
ment, and a magnanimity which would have done 
honour to the stoutest warrior. Her outward ap- 
pearance was in accordance with her rare abilities. 
Nature had been as partial in giving her the charms 
of person, as she had been prodigal in endowing 
her mind with more lasting accomplishments. It 
would seem that she had been formed to trace 
no ordinary career in the world ; and indeed the 
perils and adventures of her life were such as fully 
to justify the supposition. She was the daughter 
of a Cacique, or Prince, feudatory to the Emperor 
of Mexico. Unfortunately, her father died whilst 
she was yet an infant ; and her mother, marrying 
again, and having a son by her new husband, Dona 
Marina became an object of dislike. Her unna- 
tural parent determined to defraud her of her in- 
heritance in favour of her younger child, and to this 
effect, she gave her privately away to some mer- 
chants of ]&callanco, at the same time circulating 
a report that she had died, and taking every step 
to give a colour to this assertion. The merchants 
to whom Dona Marina had been given, sold her in 
turn to one of the chiefs of Tabasco^ who, as it has 
been related, presented her afterwards to Cortes. 
A mutual attachment arose between the Spanish 
general and this lovely slave. She became sincere- 
ly, faithfully devoted to him, accompanied him in all 
his perils and adventures, and did the most im- 
portant services, not only to the chiefs but to the 
Spanish cause in general. As she was perfectly 
wqoattted with the Mexican languag^) ^ "w^ ^^ 
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with the Maja tOD((iie» in which she convened 
with Ag^ilar, a medium of intercoorse was thu 
obtained between the Spaniards and the MexicuU) 
Tlascalans, and other nations of New Spain. But 
the natural quickness of Doiia Marina soon ena- 
bled her to acquire a competent knowledge of the 
Castilian language, by which the circuitous mode 
of interpretation became unnecessary in the seqaely 
and the means of communication greatly facilitated 
and simplified. 

Butitwasnotonlyinthe office of interpreter that 
Dona Marina was of service to her newly-adopted 
countrymen. She was acquainted with the man- 
ners, modes, and prejudices of the Americans, m 
well as conversant with their characters and dis- 
positions. She was accordingly usefully employed 
in the various negotiations which took place, dis- 
covered premeditated treasons, and suggested the 
means of avoiding dangers. Cortes was not long 
in perceiving the value of such an acquisition. He 
knew that there was no being on whom man 
could repose a more implicit trust than in a female 
of intelligent mind and courageous heart, when 
that heart was bound by the ties of affection. The 
watch of female attachment was perhaps the mo^t 
effectual guard he could place over his security^ 
a security which, he was aware, could not but be 
often threatened in the hazardous enterprise on 
which he had embarked. 

Cortes remained a few days longer in Tabasco, 
which time he devoted to the care of tending the 
sick and wounded, as also to that of persuading 
the natives to persevere in their allegiance to 
their new master the King of Spain. The la- 
(}mi9 bad no difficulty m mi»kaxv^ ^xq\£l\^% ^hlch 
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the aspect of sincerity. They evinced a 
ig rea^ess to perfonn whatever was re« 
d of them hy the conquerors. They accord- 
sdded the Spaniards in erecting a large cross, 
3 of the cidfa tree, on the field of the recent 
e« On Palm Sunday they attended in pro- 
on to do homage to that symhol of the re- 
ption of man, and appeared converted to the 
stian faith. After tnis ceremony there was 
ing to detain Cortes at Tabasco, and he there- 
issued orders that every thing should be in 
ineM for their departure* That same evening 
Spaniards took a friendly leave of the natives, 
reiterated their vows of fealty, and then em- 
ing, awaited for the morning to set sail for 
Juan de Ulua, 
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CHAPTER V. 



Intertnew with the Messengers ofManiezwHa, ^» 

Cortes endeavoured to keep his conne as 
mncb as possible to the shore, and arriyed in the 
harbour of San Juan de Ulua about the beg^in- 
ning of April.* He had, however, scarcely cast 
anchor, and hoisted the standard of Spain, when 
he perceived two large canoes full of people ma- 
king up to the fleet. Among these Indians there 
were two who seemed persons of note, and who 
came into the principal vessel, without any symp- 
toms either of fear or hostility. On the con- 
trary, they addressed Cortes apparently in a most 
friendly manner, but in a language which Agni- 
lar could not understand. Dona Marina, bow- 
ever, obviated the difficulty, by translating to 
the latter into the Maja tongue what the strangers 
spoke in the Mexican. These two persons ap- 
peared to be the messengers from a chief, intrusted 
with the government of that province by a power- 
ful monarch whom they named Montezuma. 
They were commissioned to learn what were the 
intentions that induced Cortes to visit their coast, 
and at the same time to offer them any assistance 

• Kobertson.; B.DVw w.^^ x\v^^\%x^ 
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which might he necessary for the prosecution of 
his voyage. 

Cortes assured the deputies that he and his fol- 
lowers were duly grateful for their friendly offers, 
and that in coming amongst them they were solely 
actuated by sentiments of peace and amity. He 
farther informed them, that he was charged with a 
most important mission to their sovereign, which 
he considered highly beneficial to their country. 
He then invited them to take some refreshments, 
and sent them back to then* employer with a few 
trifling presents of cut glass and other toys. The 
deputies, satisfied with this amicable reception, 
brought to their chief a faithful report of what 
they had observed ; and confident that the stran- 
gers were really guided by sentiments of amity, 
the Indians made no sort of preparation to oppose 
their landing. On the contrary, when they per- 
ceived, on the following day, that the Spaniards 
were disembarking, they hastened to aid them in 
their operations with the utmost alacrity and good 
will. By this means Cortes was soon enabled to 
land all his troops, horses, artillery, and every 
other appendage of the expedition. He then 
gave orders for constructing huts for the soldiers, 
and made the necessary arrangements to put the 
cantonment in a state of defence. Some of the 
friendly natives willmgly proffered their assist- 
ance in these works, whilst others brought to 
their new guests various supplies of bread, fowls, 
and fruit. They further announced to Cortes, 
that the governor of the province would shortly 
wut upon him ; an intelligence which the Spanish 
commander received with apparent satisfaction. 

Accordiagly the next day, that pev8onage,>w\io^«^ 
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name was Teutchlile, accompanied by QnitklpL^ 
toe, another chief, entered the Spanish camp, 
attended by a numerous train. Cortes, sensible 
of the impmrtance which attached to these persons 
as ministers of a powerful sovereign^ received their 
visit with every possible mark of attention and 
respect. To the profound reverence which they 
made, he answered with a suitable return of cin> 
litiesy and invited them to partake of hia meal 
He then proceeded to inform the Mexicans, thst 
his object in coming into their country was to ful- 
fil an important mission intrusted to him by bis 
master, Don Carlos, the greatest monarch of the 
earth. He added, liiat the matters which be was 
to treat, and the propositions which he was to 
make to Montezuma, were of such a nature as to 
exclude the possibility of imparting them to any 
one but that Emperor himself. He therefore re- 
quested to be conducted to their master with the 
least possible delay. The Mexican chiefs were 
no less surprised than displeased at such a de- 
mand. They could scarcely conceal the painful 
emotion produced by the stranger's words, and 
Teutchlile even ventured to express his sentiments 
in a tone indicative of haughtiness and displea- 
sure.* But these natural instigations of o£fended 
pride were promptly checked by other considera- 
tions. They knew that Montexuma was averse 
to communicate with these strangers, whose first 
appearance on the coast of his empire had filled 
him with the most tormenting apprehensions* But, 
on the other hand, they dreaded to provoke, by 
an inconsiderate xeal, the anger of the Spaniards. 

•B. 
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tliey used their endeayonrs to dissuade 
from his intentions, they considered it 
e highly pradent to conciliate his good- 
a show of respect and generosity. 

accordingly announced that they were 
of some presents which, in the name of 
nma, they came to offer to the Spaniards, 
lie then ordered the gifts to be introduced 
ich parade and solemnity, and Cortes was 
surprised than gratified at their inspection, 
insisted of a considerable quantity of fine 
garments, together with a profusion of 
of different colours, wrought into a variety 
nents, and of several toys of gold, of a 
nship as ingenious as the materials were 
:. To these rich objects were added a 
»undance of fowls, bread, and other ai*tic1es 
imption. The Spaniards were highly plea- 
le sight. Their tliirst of wealth was ren- 
lore keen, and their ardour for conquest 

an additional stimulus. The sentiments 
le rich display produced in their minds 
sed totally opposite to the wishes of Mon- 

Far from being satisfied with the ofiered 
y longed to visit a land so favoured by 
and to possess themselves of its tempting 
s. Cortes, however, resolved to preserve 
ly intercourse with the natives, and in re- 
' the presents brought by Teutchlile and 
itoc, he gave them several artificial dia- 
a richly-carved arm-chair, and a crimson 
unented with a golden medal of St George, 
ng that these might be carried to Monte- 
I a token of the amicable sentiments of the 
king towards the Me»caa evav^ioi^ ^^ 
f2 
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then, in a more peremptory tone, reiterated Ui 
demand of being admitted to an interriew with the 
latter,— « request which the Mexicans promiied 
should be faithfully conveyed to th^ maater. 

Daring these proceedings some painters, wIm 
attended the Indian chiefs, were biisily engaged 
in transferring to pieces of fine whito cotton, u 
accurate representation of the strange objects tint 
called forth their wonder and snrpriae. Not oalj 
the persons of Cortes and liis companions were 
faithfully delineated, but the ships, horses, artil- 
lery, and every other object of noyelty, found t 
place in these pictures. The Spanish gensnl 
being informed that this work was imdertaken 
with a view of conveying to Montesuma a lively 
representation of the singular beings that visited 
his dominions, considered this a most favourable 
opportunity to impress that emperor with a dretd 
of the Spanish power. He accordingly caused 
the trumpets to summon the troops to arms, — ibe 
soldiers formed immediately into battle array, snd 
went through several military exercises with grest 
skill and perfect disciplines The cavalry were 
next called to exhibit their strength and activity, 
— and the spirited bearing of the horses, together 
Avith the wonderful ease and predsion with which 
the riders performed their different evolutions, 
filled the Mexicans with speechless amazement 
But when the artillery sent forth its portontons 
explosion, their surprise was changed into terror 
and dismay, — some fell with their faces to tbe 
ground, and others betook themselves to flight 
Indeed, it was not without difficulty that may 
regained their self-command, and that Cortes ano* - 

ceeded in culming tbw u^^^t^Sbnastfyuu J\^ 
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m then ezerdBed their ingennity in inveht- 
ew symbols to convey an idea of the laat 
l1 ac^ne to Montezuma, 
ailat they were thus employed, Teutchlile waa 
£ with the appearance of a helmet, which, he 
bora a strong resemblance to one which now 
led the head of Hmteilopochdif the god of 

Ho accordingly begged permission to present 
the Emperor, a desire with which Cortes rea- 
complied* The Mexicans now took leave of 

guests, and retired from the camp, giving 
g assurances that they would receive an an« 

from Montezuma with the utmost ezpedi< 
These promises were not idly made. The 
ican empire was governed at the time with a 
tness of police with which Europe was unac« 
nted at that period. Men were trained from 
* infuicy to the office of couriers by a regular 
3my so that they had acquired from habit, as 

as nature^ a wonderful degree of shrewd- 

and agility. These men were posted at cer- 
intervals, along the principal roads of the em- 

by which means they were enabled both to 
vtt each other by moderate stages, and to con- 
the intended intelligence with astonishing nif- 
y* Upon this conuderation, it ceases to be 
inder that the message and the presents of 
ei should be received at the capital, which 
at a distance of 180 miles, and an answer re* 
3d to San Juan de Ulua, within the space of 
r days. 

ionteznma waa greatly surprised at the infor- 
on brought to lum both by means of the pic- 
ly and the verbal accounts of his messengers. 
preaeuta sent by Coitea ezicited\na c;ano«AX^ \ 
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but there was one which prodaced the most me- 
lancholy feeling. The helmet which' had attract* 
ed the attention of Teutchlile, failed not to create 
even a more powerful seDsation in the bosom of 
his master. He looked, indeed, upon this fiatil 
token as a mysterious emblem of the approaching 
end of his reign. These unfavourable surmises he 
founded upon a tradition then current among the 
Mexican people. It was widely circulated, and 
generally believed, that Quelzalcoatl, the god of 
the air, had disappeared a long time since, hot 
with a promise of returning after a certain period, 
when he was to assume the government of Mexi- 
co, and reign over its children in peace and tran- 
quillity. This tradition, combined with the first 
appearance of the Spaniards, in whom the Mexi- 
cans found some tokens of resemblance with their 
mythological notions of the god of the air, made 
them suppose that this deity was come to fulfil the 
ancient promise, and resume the government of 
the empire.* 

Such an impression could not but prove highly 
mortifying to Montezuma. His jealous fears were 
strongly excited, and he shrunk with repugnance 
from the meeting which Cortes had so earnestly 
requested. His answer was accordingly contra- 
ry to the wishes of the Spaniards ; but afraid, on 
the other hand, to inflame their anger^ and awaken 
their revenge, he accompanied his denial with such 
magnificent presents, as might tend, in some de- 
gree, to lessen their disappointment and mollify 
their indignation. Scarcely had a week elapsed, 
when Tentchlile returned to the Spanish camp, 

• Clavi|^eto. 
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Aded by a train of a hundred Indianiy bear- 
the presents sent by Montezuma. As they 
e into the presence of Cortes, the deputies 
% that Emperor touched the earth with their 
ers, and then kissed them, in sign of profound 
peet* This done, they proceeded to exhibit 

gifts which they were commissioned to be- 
j^ ; bat} in order that Montezuma's generous 
^ificence might more powerfully strike the 
igination of the Spaniards, as well as prepare 
m for a denial to their requested interview, 
y began to spread the Tarious articles on the 
mid in such order as might increase the effect 
the display. The Spaniards were no less struck 
tbe ingenuity of the workmanship of these pre- 
tsy than their admiration was excited at the rich 
Klnctions of the country. Stuffs of cotton so 
e^ and so delicately wrought, as to vie with silk 

their texture; landscape pictures, formed with 
rti-coloured feathers* with such ability as to 
'al the creations of the pencil in truth of design 
d beauty of execution; curious ornaments of 
>ld, worked into a perfect imitation of different 
imals, together with a variety of collars, bracelets, 
d other trinkets of the same metal ; such were 
e dazzling objects that now greeted the astonish- 
l Tiew of the Spaniards. But what chiefly en- 
•oased their attention^ and awakened their wild- 
t hopes, was an enormous plate of gold, of cir- 
Jar form, made to represent the Mexican age, or 
'cle of fifty years, and contaming a sun in the 
ntre. This piece was very massive, nor could 
be leas than ten thousand sequins in real value.* 

'Clsv^gm. 
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This, together widi several speciineiis of pearU^ 
precious stones^ and nnwrongnt gold, all the pro- 
dace of the country, could not but increase dnt 
desire which the Mexicans had thongbt to appcMe 
by this injudicious measure. 

Cortes expressed the warmest acknowledgmenti, 
and evinced the most profound respect for the mo- 
narch who afforded so striking an instance of ara- 
nificence. This favourable disposition encouraged 
the ambassadors to discharge the second, and mon 
painful part of their mission ; and accordingly, la 
the most conciliating terms, they proceeded to re- 
late the disinclination which the Emperor had to 
the appearance of the Spaniards at his court. He^ 
however, endeavoured to soften this denial by do- 
scribing the difficulties which the strangers wonkl 
have to encounter in crossing barren deserts and 
hostile tribes, as well as the alarm and jealousy 
which the arrival of foreign troops in the capital 
would disseminate among his subjects* Cortes, 
upon this announcement, saw the necessity of 
adopting a more decided tone. He therefore de- 
clared, in a resolute manner, that he conld not re- 
turn to his country until he had faithfully dischar- 
ged the commission with which he was intrusted 
by bis sovereign ; and firmly persisted in his pre- 
vious demand of visiting Montezuma. 

The Mexicans were at once surprised and cha- 
grined at this unbending spirit of the Spaniard. 
They were at a loss what course to adopt. Tiie 
desires of their master were as absolute as the de- 
mand of Cortes was now peremptory. They dread- 
ed to disobey the former, yet trembled to provoke 
the latter. In this dilemma they endeavoured to 
coDcUisite a middle teTm> \>^ vAa.^^ V>)\i<(>\i\. ^«o- 
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lately rejecting the wishes of the strangers^ they 
might yet he prevented from advancing towards 
the capital. Acting upon this idea, they prevailed 
with the Spanish commander to promise not to 
move from his present position until a messenger 
had heen sent to, and frirther instructions received 
from, Montezuma.* 

. . The decision with which Cortes persisted in his 
original design, failed not to produce a strong sen- 
sation upon the Mexican sovereign. It would ap- 
pear that the tone adopted by the Spanish com- 
mander left no room to hope any change of pur- 
pose from negotiation. It was incumhent on 
Montezuma eidier to receive him in the friendly 
. character due to an ambassador, or to oppose his 
farther progress as an avowed enemy. But these 
alternatives were both repugnant to the Mexican 
monarch. This was certainly not owing to a con- 
sciousness of weakness, for the empire, over which 
. he ruled with an absolute sway, was as rich in re- 
sources as it was vast in extent. Indeed, in the 
short space of 130 years, the existence which tra- 
dition assigned to the empire, it had ani^ed to a 
degree of grandeur and power which seemed in- 
compatible with so short a period. It had attain- 
ed the age of full virility, without passing the ne- 
cessary stages of slow infancy or progressive youth. 
The toil of centuries appeared to have been effect- 
ed by the will of sudden chance. The dominions 
of Montezuma extended above 500 leagues from 
east to west, and more than 200 from north to 
south. These vast territories contained provinces 
abounding in wealth, fertility, and. population in 

* Gomara, Cron, 
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secordaaee with tbor extent. Noflnng^ 
WBB wanting that could render Montesam 
monarchy endeared in the eyea of his aufaj 
a ibnnidahle foe to his enemies. The nai 
which he raled was warlike by nature ; 1 
hers he conld bring into the field immenei 
anthority over sa<£ multitudes nnbonndei 
he indeed, with these mighty resources^ : 
the Spaniards whilst they were yet witbo 
destitate of provisions, and nnacqnainted 
country, ^ they most have either perishec 
an unequal contesti or hare abandoned H 
prise.*** 

Nor was Montezuma wanting rither in 
to plan> courage to undertake, or constanci 
severe. He was largely endowed with th< 
tial qualities which stand paramount in the 
of warlike nations; and he possessed a 
violent by nature— « will made despotic I 
and confidence, and rendered arrogant by 
He was respected by the vast mass of his i 
and his enemies looked upon him with tei 
alarm. His capacity for command had gii 
absolute sway over the former, and his i 
had inspired the latter with a just dreac 
arms. Yet this monarch, so haughty and so 
fal, who could bring multitudes into the 
battle, in which field, m altitudes had been i 
persed, routed, and subdued, seemed irresol 
doubtful at the approach of a handful of sti 
From the moment of their first appearand 
his dominions, he had exhibited symptoms 
decision and timidity strangely at variant 
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his real character. Far from adopting those vigo- 
rous measures which his conduct on former occa- 
sions would have led to expect, and far from show- 
ing that impatience of opposition which his station 
seemed to counsel, and his power to justify, he 
acted with that hesitation which ohstructed his 
ulterior proceedings, and proyed so fatal in the 
end* 

Bat thft sdntion of this enigma in the conduct 
of Montezuma, is to he found in the influence of 
superstition. There was a preyalent opinion among 
the Mexicans^ that awfid disasters were to fall 
upon them hy the agency of strange and powerful 
invaders. Tne supernatural fears by wnich the 
people were delnded, exercised the same lament- 
able power over the mind of their sovereign. An- 
cient traditions, fearful prophecies, and singular 
deductions, the leeitimate offspring of the marvel- 
lous, towards which ignorance is so irresistibly im- 
pelled, were readily received and carefully cherish- 
ed by a mler^ who, however competent to govern 
a rude nation, was not endowed with that strength 
of intellect, nor possessed that state of civilisation, 
necessary to treat such chimeras with contempt. 
Instead, therefore, of following the bent of^Jiis im- 
petuous temper, he listened to the suggestions of 
his weak fancy ; and he lost that time in tempori- 
zing with his enemies which ought to have been 
employed in crushing their pretensions. 

The pertinacity of Cortes in adhering to his 
purpose seemed, however, to throw a deg^ree of 
energy into the heart of Montezuma. He felt 
no less indignant at the presumption of the stran- 
gers, than at their temerity in provoking so power- 
ful a k'wg in /us own dominions. H\% %XOTm^ 

a 
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passions were aronsed, and in a transport of rage 
he swore that he would sacrifice the Spaniards to 
the deities of the em[nre. This Tiolent gost of 
passioD> howeyer, evaporated in idle noise, hi- 
stead of collecting his forcesy and marching in* 
stantly to meet the enemy, Montexnma contented 
himsdf with assemhling his council, and asking 
tbeir advice. His wavering doid>t8 returned — h» 
fears were rekindled-Hind his eondiiet partook of 
that fatal indecision which had marked bis fonner 
operations. But the time for deHberation wbs 
pasty and every moment spent in useless nego- 
tiation was an addition of strength afforded to the 
enemy. Montezuma, after the consultation, came 
to no more effectual resolution than that of issniog 
a most peremptory command to the Spaniards to 
quit his dominions. This order was rendered per- 
fectly nugatory by the magnificence of the pre- 
sents with wbich it was accompanied. A singolar 
fatality prompted the Mexican emperor to perM- 
vere in sending to the Spaniards, as an inducement 
foi tbeir departure, that which was in reality the 
most powerful temptation for tbeir stay. 

Such were tbe feeble measures by which the in- 
judicious Montezuma was paving the way to the 
daring attempts and the success of his enemies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



First SetUemefU of the Spaniards in New Spain, 

Whilst the Mesdcan monarch remained hi 
this state of perplexity, Cortes himself was in a 
sitaation but little more to be enviedt A spirit 
of disunion and discontent had began to prevail 
amongst his followers, and this event threatened 
very serious resnlts* Cortes was well aware of 
the difficnlties of his position. Despite of his un- 
questionable talents, and impartial conduct on all 
occasions, and notwithstandmg his reputation for 
courage, and the confidence which he had in- 
spired in' his soldiers, he was fully sensible of the 
jealous eye with which he was regarded by the 
partisans of Velazquez. That governor had still 
a strong party to uphold his interests in the expe- 
dition, and th« members by which it was composed 
failed not to aTail themselves of every opportu- 
nity to make known their ideas. All the vigi- 
lance and policy of Cortes had been called into 
action to palliate the dangers by which he felt 
himself surrounded. But though he had abun- 
dantly succeeded in making to himself a power- 
ful party of devoted adherents, he had not yet 
been able to remove the prejadices, or shake the 
Sdelhjy of many of bis principal officeva, TVisSk^ 
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Still persevere<l in considering their commander in 
no other light than the delegate of Velaasqaei, 
and the knowledge of such a conviction was to 
Cortes a source of mnch disquiet, and the theme 
of important speculation. From the veiy motDent 
he had quitted Cuha, his enterprising mind had 
conceived the bold project of acting independent- 
ly of his employer. An ardent spirit, and a con- 
sciousness of genius, made him averse to act in a 
Buhordinate capacity to a man much his inferior, 
no less in abilities than in military endowments. 
Besides, he anticipated that the progress of the 
undertaking would continually be obetmcted by 
the interference, as its success would be compro- 
mised by the jealousies, of the Governor. Under 
this impression, he felt the more indined to fol- 
low the bent of his own inclination, and to efiect 
BO desirable a consummation had been the subject 
of his constant thoughts. 

Still the project was beset with difficultiesy and 
he dared not, by a precipitate haste, destroy what 
he had already accomplished towards the task. 
His prudence and good fortune had already saved 
him twice from the jealous power of Velazques; 
but the dangers might be repeated, and in order 
to lessen these, he had sedulously employed his 
every endeavour to render himself popular amongst 
his followers. But notwithstanding all his efforts, 
his wishes were not crowned with complete suc- 
cess, for he had to look with a jealous eye on Ve- 
lazquez de Leon, Diego de Ordaz, and Escobar, 
who were not only themselves faithfully devoted 
to the Governor, but had succeeded in keeping the 
same sentiments alive in a considerable portion of 
the troops. An opporlum^Y ^W)\i ofet^ vtself 
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for the malecontents to testify their disapprobation 
of their general's proceedings. They bad already 
observed^ that in the several orders issned by 
Cortesy as well as in the act of taking possession 
of Coznmel, the name of Velazquez had never 
been mentioned, but that things had always been 
carried on as if Cortes had received his power from 
the sovereign, and not from the Governor of Cuba. 
This want of regularity, bearing such strong marks 
of the commander's real intentions, had greatly 
offended Ordaz and his faction ; but now a fatal 
cause presented itself, to justify in some degree 
the murmurs of discontent. 

The soldiers were exposed to a combination of 
hardships and calamities that could not but excite 
the most impatient sensations in the minds of 
those who were already disposed to view a pro- 
spect through the medium of disaffection. The 
sandy spot where the camp was pitched lay ex- 
posed to the attacks of mosquitos, which came 
m swarms, and allowed the soldiers no moment 
of repose. Added to this, many had been attack- 
ed by diseases peculiar to the country, and others, 
but ill-recovered from their wounds, bore with 
displeasure any toilsome duty required of them* 
Besides, the expedition was suffering severely 
from the want of provbions. The bread was spoil- 
ed — ^the bacon and other articles rotten. The fear 
of famine haunted the imaginations of many — 
the necessity of coming to some determination 
was evident to all. In this emergency, Cortes 
proposed to seize on the fortified town of Chia- 
huitzla ; which proposal drew forth the most vio-i 
lent murmurs from the adherents o( VeWc\v)Ax^ 
wlio contended it was an act of m^4xi«^^ X^ Y^^' 

g2 
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ceecT farther kito the country with ao incompeteBt 
a force— a force, too, weakened by fatigue nd 
ilisease, and lessened by a considerable loaa.* h 
tbis critical juncture, Teutchlile ariiFed with tke 
ultimate and peremptory command of Mimten- 
ma, that the strangers should instantly leave the 
country. It was in vain that Cortea, with graft 
firmness, endeavoured to intimidate the meeiei- 
ger ; the Mexican treated his words with indifier* 
ence, and departed from the camp in indignatioB. 
Every intercourse was now broken off betweoi 
the natives and the Spaniards ; the last act amount* 
ed to a declaration of war, and Cortes accordinglf 
prepared his mind for a commencement of hosti- 
lities. This event, though perfectly natural in it- 
self, produced more than ordinary aensatioii 
amongst the Spaniards. It was now that the fic- 
tion opposed to Cortes began to express their len- 
timents in the most unequivocal manner. They 
no longer limited themselves to the hollow mnr* 
murs of complaint, or the clandestine workings of 
intrigue, but commissioned Diego de OrdasE, the 
leader ojf the fEu^tion, to represent to the general the 
madness of remaining in the land, and their resolu- 
tiou of returning to Cuba. Cortes received this in- 
timation with perfect coolness and composure. 
Though the danger that threatened the demolition 
of his fondest hopes was so imminent, and though 
he was fully alive to the difficulties of his situation, 
he yet suffered not his self-possession to be surpri- 
sed for a single moment. He had already prepared 
for this perilous contingency. In the science of 
intrigue cultivated by Ordaz, the partisans of Cor- 

• B. Dial. 
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SB had made no trivial pn^ress. Porfcocarrero, 
andovaly Alvarado, Eecalante, Olid, Lugo, aiid 
«rnal Diaz, were bound to their commander by 
ie closest ties, not only of fidelity, but of friend- 
atp« In upholding the cause of their general, 
k&ey warmlv advocated the interest of their friend. 
3orteSy by his afiability, generosity, and winning 
(UUDinerSy had so entirely ingratiated himself into 
be devotion of these officers, that they were not 
^nly ready to support all his pretensions, but toil- 
id incessantly to infuse the same spirit into the 
nass of the soldiers. Several clandestine meetings 
bad been held for the purpose of investing Cortes 
with a command in the expedition independent of 
Velazquez, and the above-mentioned partisans bad 
even gone round the camp to canvass the votes of 
the soldiers in favour of this scheme.* 

Heman Cortes displayed throughout this affair 
a refinement of policy worthy of admiration. He 
listened with mildness to the arrogant language 
of Ordaz and his companions, and then, affecting 
to be governed only by a desire for the general 
good, issued orders that the troops should prepare 
for their return to Cuba. At this moment, what 
be bad anticipated punctually took place. His 
adherents began fiercely to protest against such a 
resolution^ declaring that they had been beguiled 
from their ease and comfort to try new fortunes — 
that they had exhausted all their stock — and that 
it was the height of folly and injustice to retrace 
tbeir steps merely because some of the party had 
neither toe fortitude to endure hardship, nor the 
courage to tempt danger. They ended by loudly 

• B. Diaz. 
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calling npon Cortes to lead them on to conqnest, 
for they would faithfully adhere to his fortunes; 
and they invited, in a taunting manner, such 18 
were not endowed with sufficient heart for the 
enterprise, to return to the Governor at Cuhs. 

Cortes, inwardly rejoicuig at this expression of 
sentiments in unison with his own, affected yet ta 
he astonisheil at a declaration which he had him- 
self assiduously laboured to hring into matnritj 
He declared, that in all his operations he had the 
common weal constantly in view, and that, if he 
Imd given orders for the re-embarkation of die 
army, it had been in the firm belief that such was 
the general desire. That to this conviction he bid 
readily sacrificed his own inclination, which prompt- 
ed him to persevere in the glorious though difficnlt 
path into which he had boldly entered. He was, 
however, delighted to perceive, that his followers 
were animated by the sentiments of true Spaniards, 
and that he would, by his own conduct, show 
himself worthy of leading such gallant men to 
victory. Tliese words produced a magic eflPect 
on the army ; for they tended not only to confirm 
the adherents of Cortes in their designs, but to 
convert the adverse party, through the dread of 
being considered deficient in courage and resola- 
tion.* 

Cortes now conceived it would be advantageous 
to his plans to begin a settlement in the country. 
This infant colony was called by the name of Villa 
RicadelaVera Criiz,\ to correspond at once with 
the sanguine hopes and the piety of the conquerors, 
the day in which they set foot on land being Good 

ii&TT&T^ Dec 

t The Rich Toim oi tVit Tt>xt ^xo%^. 
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Friday. The foundation of this town was cele- 
brated with dne solemnity; and Cortes, following 
up the plans which he had already arranged in his 
mind, proceeded to the installation of authorities 
to gorem the new settlement. He had assem- 
bled his principal officers in order to make the 
election of these magistrates ; yet he had so skil- 
fally prepared the matter, that the choice fell up- 
on his most devoted partisans. Portocarrero, 
Alyarado, and Olid, who had always been conspi- 
cuous for their adherence to their general, were the 
persons who held the principal posts in this Junta. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Cortes should 
be elated at the command of so powerful an in- 
strument ; nor that^ secure of the devotion of his 
officers to his interest^ he should have ventured 
upon a step which, at the first view, would ap- 
pear a hazardous experiment. Such was the re- 
solution which be now took, of laying down his 
commission at the foot of the recently constituted 
authorities. 

This measure, though in appearance of little 
importancei was nevertheless one of the most pro- 
found and timely adopted by the genius of Cortes. 
He knew the precarious tenure by which he held 
his power, and he was aware, that the form of 
justice was always respected by man, however 
indifferent he might prove to the substance. In 
the formation of the government of Villa Rica, he 
found what was necessary for his plans. Though 
that Junta was illegal, formed as it was by consti- 
tuents who had not the right of election, and though, 
consequently, the power which it might bestow 
was illegitimate and usurped, yet Cortes, who 
aimed only to dazzle, not to argue w\X\i \i^«^ ^q\* 
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diers, considered a decision from that body fully 
sufficient for his views. He accordingly, irith 
signs of profound deference, entered the council 
the day of its first deliberation, and addretned thst 
body in an eloquent and flattering harangue pr^ 
pared for the occasion. He began by paying tbe 
deepest tokens of submission, and admitting tbe 
legality of that authority wl^ch it was the fint 
interest of the settlement to establish. He de* 
dared that he considered their jurisdiction over the 
colony to be arrayed in all the sacred attributei 
which could be conferred by royalty itself, and 
that their power to execute was as unimpeachable 
as their right to legislate. Under this impression, 
he came to lay down a command which he bad 
received from Velazquez, but which, on account 
of the important change which had now taken 
place, he could no longer hold with a feeling of 
justice or propriety. Besides, his commission ba- 
ving already been revoked by the Governor, be 
was now placed in a situation which rendered bis 
jurisdiction questionable to the meanest capacity. 
Should he lead an army acting under this per- 
suasion, he could neither command with free- 
dom, nor the soldiers obey with satisfaction. He 
therefore laid down the rank which he enjoyed, 
and would be ready to descend to the station of a 
soldier. His resignation was accepted, and be 
withdrew from the council. 

Coi-tes was not long in perceiving the favourable 
results of his intrigues. The Junta came to an 
unanimous determination not only of investing him 
with the supreme power over the army, but even 
of electing him to the first civil capacity in tbe 
colony. He thus combined ^Jki^ iuucNiwoa qI ^<sm^ 
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m] and magistrate, and was clothed with absolute 
sway oyer the expedition. That this resolution 
might not bear the aspect of a secret cabal, the 
membera of the Junta assembled the army, and 
proceeded to acquaint them with the transaction. 
The task, however, was opened with those preli- 
minaries which were certam to captivate the atten* 
tion, as well as win the concurrence, of the sol- 
diers. The military talents of Cortes were strong- 
ly dwelt upon, and his impartiality and love to his 
followers described in the most seductive colows. 
Mention was made of the success which had 
hitherto attended his actions, and the most flatter- 
ing auguries were formed of his future career. 
The eulogium of Cortes, and his nomination to 
supreme command, were greeted by his followers 
with enthusiastic shouts of approbation. They 
joyfully assented to the decree of the Junta, and 
proffered a sacred oath of faithful adherence to 
their general. Cortes saw his schemes crowned 
with success, and congratulated himself on having 
thus become free from the shackles which former- 
ly impeded his operations. He was now inde- 
pendent of the Governor, by the decree of a council, 
and by the acclamations of an army, which would 
always support his claims with ardent zeal. He 
knew how eminently conducive this devotion and 
dependence on his will would be to the success of 
his undertakings. 

But afiairs had now arrived at a posture which 
could not but excite the indignation and resent- 
ment of the disaffected. Though the number of 
these was considerably diminished, the adherents 
of Velazquez still persisted in forming thenvselves 
wto a body of opposition. The ring\^«Aeii^ oi ^^ 
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factioB began londly to protest botli againtt tlit 
decraw cf the Jnota and the sanction of the uibt. 
Thaw mtu tvere (juatiGeil as bein^ treuonible, 
illegal, nd rebellious, aod a fatal spirit of fernent- 
■tioB 'drculated tlirough tlie settlement. CorW 
and his partisBiiH were on the alert. Their al 
tion waa principally directed to the soldien, wtu, 
|Mitlf hf timely gifts, partly by hopes of ianmi 
ptaaperit}-, together with the conviction thai the 
great mgonty had declared for Cortes, and would 
at anj riik support his claima, operated so effea- 
nallf on their minds, that they soon joined tbei: 
M prohation to that of the rest of the army. Bnl 
Diego de Ordaz, Velazquez de Leon, Escolwi 
£>caden>, and a few others, far from being iiiti- 
lalilft^ by the almost total defection of tbeir 
part^, expressed their sentinieuts with greuec 
TTBTinth than ever. Cortes now saw the urgency 
of patdi^ an end to the mutiny, and, with i 
promptness of decision suitable to the occosioo, lie 
seised mddenly on the rualecontents, and secured 
them with fetters. This vigorous measure imniP- 
diately quelled the sedition ; nor waa it necessarv' 
to contimie its aecerity much longei'. Cortea, ii 
a few days, set his prisoners at liberty, and cob 
ducted luniself towards them with such soldierly 
franknest and cordiality, oifering to Bend them 
back to Cuba, that they were at length won over 
to his cmee, and ever after proved most derated 
to hie interests.' 

Meantiine the want of provisions induced Coitw 
to eead Alvarado with a imndred men to search 
the country in quest of such an iodispensable 

■ B. Pi*i; Gotnui^Cvia. 
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; who returned in a alK>rt time, after luu 
risited a few Yillages, in which he found 
ftbundance. The inhabitants, however, had 
; the approach of the Spaniards, and, upon 
irriTal at the first of these places, they were 
with horror and disgusti They found in a 
a the bleeding bodies of several men and boys, 
i wovld i^pear, had been recently sacrificed, 
»y pocaved the knife with which the dread- 
'emooy had been performed still reeking and 
with blood.* Cortes immediatelydetermined 
"ance into the country, as nothing now could 
ct his operations. With an army small in 
•r, but endowed with courage, enterprising, 
ithfolly devoted, he feared not to penetrate 
hind which, though redoubtable in power, 
o alluring for its wealth; and a fortunate 
Uie3n>ected event confirmed the chief in his 
resolution. Alvarado, in one of his excnr- 
faad met a party of Indians loaded with pro- 
iy and approaching the Spanish camp with 
oms of great cordiality. These natives were 
need to Cortes, and deckred themselves to 
saengers from the Cazique of Chempoalla. 
chief invited the Spaniards to his residence, 
:companied the invitation with warm offers 
ndship and regard. 

me was something mysterious in this busi- 
^hich required careful investigation as to the 
lotives from which it had originated. Some 
Q, and well-concerted plot, might be conceal- 
ler the mantle of professed attachment. The 
>f Chempoalla was, according to tlie account 

•B.DisE. 
H 
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of the JnMitfigfffi, mw Wdi «f eauidimUe im- 
partaneattidextaniviepepditfML ItwmddMt 
be adffaeUe» liwnfae^ te teatore fmUj iato ill 
predneti widioiil Itidag mmmuy praentiaH; 
for thoagh Cortes wm eoaidea t m to Ae bnvcrr 
of Us troops, no less llisn he was — ngirine wm 
respect to s n ccess i he Mt syise Idly to codnger 
the life of ft ringle eae tf his fcUomn. I^toidd 
treacherf be eontenphted, the wesseert ef the 
ChempMUsBs vovhl aqfe IndswnHjf bim te tb 
lo8S| howerer triffingy whWi he flsfpit hMMrmKi 
own men. Eedt one ef Aese he ceniiidertd m t 
host in the eipeation ; end IS, fer the prsssBlj b 
had no prospect of mgwM n fia g the amnher ef Mi 
soldien, he was compelled to be waeohftd ef A» 
safetjr of that dander troop with wUehhe^entand 
npon Ae conqnest of rest and mj ght y l eg hiis . Ha 
therefareptttAoseartMyiestionstothe moss en gwi 
which ndght lead to an elnddati<m of the truth; 
and to Us great joy he dncorered that the Canpa 
of Chanpoalla, dioagh fendatory to the McsiaB 
empire, was impstient of its contnd, and a rds rt ly 
wished to establish Us indej^endence. He beta 
hated and dreaded Montesnmai and a promct o^ 
becoming free from Us yoke coold not tat bs 
highly acceptable to the duef. Such a dioeovery 
was most gratifying to Cortes, for it aflbided s 
proof of cBsqnion in the conntry, wUch he woidd 
render snbserrient to Us designs. With tUi 
pleasing thongfat he kindly dismissed the Chmn- 
poallans, chamng them to thank their maater fat 
his friendly oSsiKisition, and promising an eaily. 
Tisit to their town. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Submission and Attianes of the Natives of Chem* 

poaUa and other Tribes, 

Francisco db Montsjo had been commis- 
sioned to smrey the coast, and select a convenient 
situation for the purpose of fixing the Spanish co- 
lony, the present settiement being diiadvantageons 
in every point of view. Montejo returned from 
his excursion at the end of twelve days, and in- 
formed Cortes of the discovery of a village called 
Qniabislan, or Chiatshintzia, which possessed a 
commodious harbour, and was besides remarkable 
for the fertifity of its soiL Thither the Spanish 
commander resolved to remove his quarters ; but, 
mindful of the promise made to the Chempoallans, 
he now hastened to put it into execution, which he 
did the more joyfully as the step did not interfere 
with his plan of march, the town of Chempoalla 
lying in his way. Upon the arrival of the Spa- 
niards at this place, their surprise was greatly 
excited at the air of comfort and even luxury which 
pervaded its streets and spacious habitations, no 
less than at the beauty of several avenues of trees 
in its vicinity. The meeting between Cortes and 
the Cazique was very cordiaJ. The Cazique came 
in advance attended hy his principal o&c«i«) ^ 
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drested in rich iimtfea of Cm eatlOB, «mI om* 
mented with gold. Coitet venhrcd In wldi 
nmA eeremooy, and mab ne mi Um ia ukm d 
regaid. In the idiciliide whidi the Indin ibv- 
ed to eondliate the friendriiiV of the S^oi* a» 
mander, the latter, with iawvd pleaaim^ Aieaiw* 
edthathewaainneedrfMa |wo ! to c li oii. IhaiM- 
cnlating mind of Cortea aoon peteeivied the »- 
menae advantage whidi woold accnie to Ua aalV' 
niaeybr faatfaigitjnhb power to Und jtliaMliiD 
hiacanaebytheatcongtieaefprifiBleialeratt. Tb 
Casiqne gave Inm a TiTid, a lanientd»le aoeooaft d 
^ tjianny and derootie enedena of Moafeaaaai. 
He ▼anted many ktter coMidaintaagninathbii- 
jHreMiont and exnre«wd hia joy at the fifoqpeet rft 
delivennee by the aid <tf tlie SpaaiaidB. CoM 
aaw thepolkqr of indulging the Aopea of Uaanr 
irienda ; their awiatawce waa to hun a matter of 
importance^ as, in tUa alUanee, the necipfOGil^ of 
aerricea woold, in the ond| greatly pn^NHidaBiftB 
in farthering bis ancoem ; but yet he afipooied win* 
ing to grant aa a fitfonrj what waa inmUty nmia- 
Bureofnecesiity. 

Accordingly) he immediately amnmod the atli- 
tude and tone of a protector, mid with noch cob- 
descendcn let the Caaiqae know, that the priaf 
dpal motive for hia aovereign'a aendioff him to 
such remote conntriea, waa to protect we weaki 
and free the inrared from oppreaaion. He farther 
promieed to take meaaoree in due time, to lediaH 
those wrongs of which he so deeply cmnploined;* 
and aa nothing now required a Itmser atay, Cortes 
proceeded in hia march to Qniabisluu He fiMOid 
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the spot selected by Montejo to be well deser- 
ring of the praises bestowed upon it, and he 
forthwith began to trace out the groiind for the 
settlement of the colony. Cortes himself gave an 
example of industry, by carrying the materials, and 
digging the foundations. His officers followed 
his example with alacrity ; every one contribnted 
to the work, and as they were farther aided by 
their Indian allies, in a short time the infant town 
rose in a state not only to offer shelter, bnt even 
defence from hostile attacks. During these trans- 
actions, Cortes was visited by the Caziqnes of 
Chempoalla and Qniabislan, who neglected no op- 
portunity of describing the horrid acts of tyranny 
committed by Montezuma, especially in the territo- 
ries of the Totonacas, where a great number of the 
men had been sacrificed to his cruelty, and of the 
women to his Inst. In one of these interviews, it 
was announced that five Mexican collectors had 
arrived to exact the usual tribute. These officers 
appeared in great ceremonial, and, without be- 
stowing the least notice on Cortes, sent a haugh- 
ty summons to the Caziques, whom they harshly 
reprimanded for their neglect of duty in having 
befriended the strangers in direct violation of the 
Emperor's commands. Then, after threatening 
the offenders with their master's indignation, they 
made a formal demand of twenty men and women 
of their tribes, to be offered as an expiatory sacri- 
fice for the guilt of the Caziques. 

The consternation of the Indian chiefs at this 
exaction was shown in the most lively manner, yet 
they scarcely durst disobey the orders of a mo- 
narch, the mention of whose name filled them with 
alana, Coitaf^peix^'ving their pwUwus^^ 

H 2 
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on the other hand, well aware that they would be 
overjoyed to see a catastrophe averted^ which they 
themselves had not the courage to prerent^ order- 
ed his own men to arrest the collectorsy and iwu- 
ed a proclamation, that no tribute should in future 
be paid to Montessuma. This yigoroiis measure 
aroused the energy of the Caziques, and, as it is 
natural in rude and weak minds, they suddenly 
passed from one extreme to the other. Thoee 
very men who, a short time before, shuddered at 
the idea of openly opposing the commands of their 
master, were now emboldened to lay violent hands 
on the very persons intrusted with the execution 
of them. The boundaries of awe once broken, 
those who have been most timorous and oppressed, 
are the foremost in indulging a spirit of defiance 
and revenge. In this ebullition of rage, the Ca- 
ziques now seriously resolved to sacrifice the col- 
lectors to the gods ; and indeed this horrid doom 
would have been inflicted, liad not Cortes inter- 
posed a timely prevention. He caused the intend- 
ed victims to be placed under the safeguard of his 
own soldiers ; and in order to impress &ose simple 
beings with an opinion of his benevolence, he even 
facilitated the escape of two. On the other hand, 
)iis temerity in thus defying the vengeance of so 
great a monarch as Montezuma, made the natives 
to consider the Spaniards as tetdes, a title which 
they bestowed on their idols. The Caziqnes of 
Chempoalla and Quiabislan had now compromised 
themselves beyond the power of retreat. They 
were fully sensible that they had incurred, by their 
conduct, the vengeance of their master, and their 
uneasiness grew in proportion to their knowledge 
pftbat monarcb'a dispoaVtioix* Ovwvw^^ \s^ >\>^ 
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prospect of his resentment, they now turned to 
Cortes for protection and advice. They repre- 
sented M onteznma as ready to overwhelm them 
with his numerous armies as soon as he should re- 
ceive intelligence of the treatment of his officers. 
Cortes endeavom'ed to calm their fears by pro- 
mising his assistance ; and the Caziqties, in retam, 
obliged themselves to support the Spaniards ; and, 
to make this union more binding on both sides, 
they swore allegiance to the Spanish king, and 
declared themselves the subjects of his crown. A 
formal document was then drawn up by the royal 
notary of the expedition, and a solemn proclama- 
tion of this change made throughout the province. 
The Totonacas^ who had been the' most cruelly 
iiaed by Montezuma, and whose fierce spirit 
smarted under the yoke^ and thirsted for revenge, 
rendered themselves most conspicuous in this re- 
bellion* The three tribes, with one accord, de- 
clared their readiness to accompany Cortes in his 
expedition.* 

The first enterprise in which the Spaniards acted 
in conjunction with their new allies and fellow-sub- 
jects was against the people of Cincapacinga. The 
Cazique of Chempoalla having bitterly complained 
of certain outrages committed by the Mexican gar* 
risonin thatplace, Cortes marched against the town, 
accompanied by a troop of a thousand Indians. 
At his approach, however, eight of the principal 
men came, with tears in their eyes, to deprecate 
the wrath of the Spanish chief, alleging that the 
enmity of the Chempoallans arose from an an- 
cient dispute concerning the boundaries of their 

• B, Dfiuj ; HcncTa,Dec» 
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respectire dominionB. Coitet behaved on thii oc- 
casion with his usual policjr. It was his pan- 
mount interest to increase the number of his friendi 
amongst tlie natives; and be therefore, instead 
of encouraging the ^dictire disposition of .the 
Chempoallans, or countenancing their tendency 
to plunder, ordered that the property of the ia* 
habitants should be respected, and indaced their 
Cazique and that of Chempoalla to be reconciled 
in his presence. This conduct of the Spanish ge« 
neral effectually won the people he had thus pro- 
tected. Indeed, Cortes showed unifomily an ad- 
mirable skill in conciliating the afiectiona both of 
his soldiers and the natives with whom he came 
in contact. His vigilance in protecting his In- 
dian allies from the depredations of his own fol« 
lowers was praiseworthy. The plunder of any 
object, however insignificant its value, was sure 
to be visited with severity on the offender. On 
one occasion, the theft of some fowls, in a peace- 
able territory, so far incensed him, that he senten- 
ced the culprit to be hanged ; and the soldier would 
have lost his life, but for the timely interposition of 
Alvarado.* By such acts of impartial justice, add- 
ed to that conciliatory manner with whicli he was 
endowed by nature— by his well-ordered liberality 
and seasonable severity, it is not surprising that 
Cortes should, in a short time, gain both the re- 
Npect and attachment of the Indians. 

But his inflaence over his soldiers was still 
more extensive. Though strict on certain occasions, 
Cortes did not excite the murmurs of the Spa- 
niards, who, in his justice to the natives, saw a 
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striking security of liis impartiality towards them- 
selves. Nay, they had already seen strong proofs 
of his disinterestedness and liberality ; for however 
he might secretly love wealth, he had the good 
sense to conceal sach a sentiment from his follow- 
ers. Though he sedulously endeavoured to in- 
flame the avaricious cravings of the troops, he took 
care to appear himself exempt from those desires. 
His words and general conduct bespoke a soul 
inspired with the thoughts of more honourable 
pursuits; and m the dazzling blaze of glory, he 
eeemed to lose the sight of any less brilliant ambi- 
tion. Nor were these exalted considerations desti- 
tute of sincerity. Though the thirst of wealth was 
one of the principal motives that encouraged the 
Spaniards to suffer so many hardships, and under* 
go so many dangers, it is probable that such a 
passion acted on the mind of their commander in 
a more subordinate degree. Cortes had a soul 
capable of more elevated sentiments, and grasping 
at nigher prizes. The greatness of his undertaking 
completely absorbed his capacious mind— the glory 
in which it came arrayed fired his ardent imagi- 
nation, and the power it would bestow flattered 
his noble ambition. 

The soldiers were easily induced to follow, 
obey, and love such a commander ; a commander 
whose superiority over them was only discernible 
in the larger share he took in dangers and priva* 
tions. Cortes was the first in battle, the last in 
providing for his comfort. His abilities were not 
only called to plan, but his physical powers were 
summoned to execute and endure. Hence he 
did not disdain the most humble labours, but lent 
himself to every toil with ready «\acT\\.^» \si ^Wi* 
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junction with the meanest of his aoldien. Thu 
he daily drew doeer the ties that bound him to hii 
army, at the same ^e that be was adding to Ui 
strength by his conduct towards the natives. But 
the friendly disposition of the Indians, which had 
been hitherto preseryed, was now threatened with 
serious interruption. The vast and lacid mind of 
Cortes did not exempt its possessor from a tincton 
of indiscriminate seal in the affiurs of religioa. 
He saw with horror the human sacrifices practlMd 
in those regions, and formed the Umdable desire of 
checking such abominations. He considered him- 
self not only in the light of a conqueror, but in that 
also of a reformer and legislator. His iutentioni 
were pure, but the means by which he thought to 
carry them into eflPect were injudicious and im- 
prudent. He employed force where he ought to 
have used conviction, and attacked the religious 
prejudices of the natives before they were in a 
state to comprehend the sublime tenets of Christ- 
ianity. 

Cortes had invited the Chempoallans to abjure 
their gross and sanguinary idolatry. The priests 
were naturally shodced at such a proposition, and 
used their best endeavours to arouse the people 
to oppose it. This resistance enraged the Spanish 
chief, who, in a burst of intemperate zeal, ordered 
his soldiers to arms, while he himself, at the head 
of fifty men, prepared to invade the temple. The 
Indian warriors seized their weapons, whilst the 
Cazique, divided between his regard for his allies 
and his horror at the deed they were premeditating, 
expostulated with Cortes to desist from his inten- 
tion. But his remonstrances were vain; the Spa* 
uiarda Ascended the steps of \\i^ tAm^^A, «xl\ «a 
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they pereeired the armed Indians ready to oppose 
them, they seized on the Caziqae, and the princi- 
pal chiefs, and priests, declaring they would put 
them to death, should any resistance be made to 
their intent. This threat produced the desired 
effect, — ^the warriors abandoned all thoughts of 
opposition, and their idols were hurled from the 
altans and broken into pieces, amid the tears and 
groans of the spectators. Cortes th^ commanded 
tkiBX the fragments should be burnt Upon this 
the priests came forward dressed in their long black 
mantles, their hair, clotted with blood, readying to 
the ground; their ears torn and cut, and bearing all 
the tokens of the cruel and lugubrious functions to 
which they were dedicated. They then collected 
the fragments of their gods, and consumed them 
in that temple where they had recently been wor- 
shipped. The place was next washed and ptirified 
The holy cross was planted on the altar where 
lately the idol stood ; and mass was solemnly cele- 
brated by Father Bartholomew de Olmedo.*^ 

The Spaniards had already spent three months 
in New Spain, and many of the warriors began to 
eyince symptoms of impatience for martial achieve 
ments. The works at Villa Rica had been nearly 
brought to a conclusion, and officers and soldiers 
proposed eagerly to their general to lead them in- 
stantly to Mexico. Cortes was as ardent as any of 
his foUowers to pursue the enterprise ; yet, like a 
sagacious commander, far from compromising suc- 
cess by premature haste or unbridled impetuosity, 
he had judiciously employed his time in paving the 
way to fortunate and permanent results. But not- 

•B.]>ia» 
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and afker a dioci c«Mn]lafina» h wm tmttmj 
that an amhaMj ihoald be — t to 8pai^^ia mim 
to joatiiy any JRognlarity IB dw OMidM of Com% 
aa waU aa to gifo an aoeoaat of Ua procmaiMBp* 
and ftrtno plana d o^entMNk Bat in aid« ta 
aoftaa dio fiiaty and win tlia amobatiott of Daa 
Cailoa to tba latter, it waa InrtMr detenoined to 
send a pieaent to the Emperor of all the traaaam 
which had hitherto been collected. Qrdaa and 
Montejo were employed ih canvaming thpqypio* 
bation of the addiera to this mearare» Cortea hha* 
self jodidooaly abataining from a task in wfaiek 9^ 
woidd appear that hia own intereat waa prindfaUy 
concerned. 

The project of deapeiling a bod^ of needy ad- 
ventnren of the firat-finoita of their laboai% md 
tbatytoo^ that they might be tiansmitted to a aora- 
roign finom whom they had ndther received any 
asautanee^ nor expected any roward^ waa one^ in* 
deed, whichi in the eyes of common reaaon, woaU 
bear the atamp of foll^; yet» singular to atate, that 
apirit of romance which characteriaed the whole 
eonqveat of Mexicoi was in this proceeding moat 
jlijhuQjg^ displayed. llM«oW«c«^Tt«cQ>^K^oQn- 
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rred with the wishes of their chief, soothing their 
esent sacrifice with the splendour of future hopes ; 
d every one gave up his claims, not only with- 
.t a murmur^ hut with joy, when it was stated that 
ch a step was conducive to the public good. The 
mta of Villa Rica addreflsed a letter to the £m- 
sror to justify themselves for acting independent 
f Velazquez, as well as for the nomination of 
ortes to the tapreme command. In this letter, 
otbing was omitted which could tend to advance 
lie cause. of the writers in the Spanish court. 
L warm encomium was passed on the merits of 
^ortesy and a pompous description made of the 
onquests they were to achieve under his guidance. 
Che extent of the country — its vast population-^ 
ts climate— -the fertility of the soil — ^the richness 
3f the productions— every thing was mentioned in 
^rms of admiration. The letter ended by ear^ 
lestly supplicating the sovereign to confirm the 
nomination of Cortes ; and that no requisite might 
be wanting to the document, it was corroborated 
Evith the signatures, not only of the Junta, and all 
the ofi&cers, but even with those of many soldiers. 
Cortes himself penned also a dispatch, giving a 
minute accoimt of his proceedings, and artfully 
placing them in the most favourable light. He 
described the cotmtry in the same emphatic strain 
with his friends, and spoke of its reduction in terms 
of perfect confidence. Portocarrero, a zealous 
[nend of Cortes, and Montejo, who had been gain- 
ed by that chiefs liberality,* were intrusted with 
the mscharge of this important mission ; which had 
Injunctions not to touch at Cuba in their voyage 
to Sp^y under any consideration.^ 

.' JR JOiat, f B. Diaz ; Oom«aa, OtOTu 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



ff 

Cartes deitroy^ his Fleets wnd resumes hi$ Jfor<k 

Whilst Cortes was thus pronding for his h^ 
ture security, this was imminently threatened in a 
manner totally unexpected. A plot was formed 
by some soldiers and sailors, to seize upon one of 
tne vessels and sail instantly for Cnbs^ with the 
intention of informing Velazquez of the transac- 
tions at Villa Rica, and thus enabling him to in- 
tercept Portocarrero in his passage to Spain. This 
conspiracy was so artfully planned, and so reli- 
giously kept secret, that its discovery was only made 
a few hours before it was to have been executed. 
Coria, one of the conspirators, was proceeding to 
embark, when, either alarmed at the idea of detec* 
tion, or repenting his treachery, he suddenly turned 
short, and hastened to acquaint Cortes with the 
premeditated flight. Not a minute was lost in 
providing a remedy for the evil. Cortes, with the 
utmost vigilance and secrecy, surprised the con* 
spirators, aU assembled in the vessel, and ready for 
departure. The unexpected appearance of the 
commander intimidated the traitors, and they nei* 
ther attempted to deny nor to exculpate their 
crime. Cortes bad the culprits seized and tried 
without loss of time ; and as their offence admit- 
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of no doubt, the punishment followed close 
i the discovery. Escudero and Centeno, the 
npal promoters of the scheme, were imme- 
ily put to death. Umbria, a pilot, had one 
LS feet cut off, and a couple of sailors received 
hundred lashes. The rest were pardoned by 
:es, whose policy counselled him to be as eco« 
ical as possible of the lives of his men.* He 
easily induced to admit the plea of examjde 
bribery as sufficient to excuse their offence. 
I thus^ by a mixture of severity and benevo- 
e, he thought to keep the unruly in due sub- 
on. 

at this event was to Cortes a source of deep 
oietude. It gave him a convincing proof that 
flame of disaffection was not completely ex« 
uished amongst his followers. Secret machi* 
ons were still carried on, which, though not 
(cient in strength to overturn the power of 
tes, might greatly contribute to weaken his re^ 
•ccB, His prudence and vigilance, added to 
kind influence of fortune, had, until now, sue- 
folly extricated him from the danger of do* 
tic intrigue, no less than from the aggression 
he enemy. Yet it would but ill accord with 
profound sagacity which marked the charac-* 
of the Spanish commander, to rely implicitly 
er on his abilities or his fortune. The very 
Hcion of domestic treachery, however remote 
lefficient, is a source of greater anxiety to a 
3ral than the most vigorous preparations from 
open foe. The adherents of Velazquez, though 
' extremely limited in their number, had not 

• n. Diaz. 
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lost every hope of executing their primaiy detigu. 
Attempts would be renewed, which, though they 
mif^lit not prove snccaflsful, would still add torn 
diilicultiefi, and weaken the efforts, of the expedi- J 
lion. It was incumbent on Cortes, therefore, to 
devise some plan to prevent so disastrous a eah- 
mity. 

After the most profoimd reflection, the Genenl 
perceived, that the onlv efficient method of avoid- 
ing any recurrence of the same offence, was to Im- 
reave his men, not only of the hopes^ but ev«i of 
the means^ of returning to Cubfu His soldien 
were inflamed with an unusual ardonr for conquest 
Any project, however wild, which he might pro- 
pose, would neither excite their surprise, nor inti- 
midate their courage. To conquer or to die, wsi 
a device which they would readily assume. Ob 
the other hand, those few of his followers who 
could not be governed by the same generous ideas, 
he thought to rule by the stem command of neces- 
sity. It was imder this impression, that Cortes 
now conceived one of the boldest and most extra- 
ordinary projects that ever entered the mind of 
man, however daring his heart, or imminent his 
danger. Such was the resolution of destroying 
the fleet, and thereby cutting off every means of 
retreat. He was the more confirmed in this idea, 
by the conviction, that by carrying it into effect, 
he would considerably increase the numbers of his 
forces. The addition of the hundred sailors, and 
other men employed in the vessels, to the reffular 
army, was an accession of strength which, how- 
ever inconsiderable in the present day, was then 
to be esteemed of most material consequence. 

From the moment tlaia ^e^x \)[VQi\^gDX ^wH\sftd 
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Upon his mind, Cortes felt eager for its executioH; 
yet) with his accustomed policy, he was desirous 
that so extraordinary a measure shoald proceed 
rather from the spontaneous concurrence of his 
men, than from the exercise of his own individual 
authority. He secretly communicated his design 
to his fnends, who, readily joining in his views, 
now exerted themselves to infuse the same senti- 
ments into the hearts of the Spaniards. The sail- 
ors were gained over, partly by liberal gifts, and 
partly by more splendid promises, to declare aloud, 
that the vessels were in so deplorable a situation 
as to be almost useless,* wbilst many of the sol- 
diers were industriously made to reflect how con- 
siderable a reinforcement they would obtain, if a 
hundred men, now lying idle in the fleet, were 
added to the army. The scheme was crowned 
with the desired success. Escalante, one of the 
most devoted partisans of Cortes, proceeded to 
dismantle the ships, which being stripped of their 
rigging, and every article of utility, were next de- 
stroyed and sunk, with the exception of the skififs, 
which were reserved for the purposes of fishing, f 
<< Thus," says Robertson, << from an effort of mag- 
nanimity, to which there is nothing parallel in his- 
tory, five hundred men voluntarily consented to 
be shut up in a hostile country, filled with power- 
ful and unknown nations ; and, having precluded 
every means of escape, left themselves without 
any resource but their own valour and perseve- 



rance." 



As nothing now detained Cortes at Vera Cruz, 

* 6. Diaz; Solis. 
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lie resolved to indulge his ardent spirit, as well 
as the wishes of his troops, and commence hii 
inarch towards Mexico. He assembled his foroa 
at Chempoalla, and after mass, he made a stiiriog 
speech to his army, on the sabject of the heroic 
enterprise in which they were about toembtik. 
His strength consisted of five hmidred infiBaitry, 
fifteen horsemen, and six pieces of artillery. To 
this slender body were added two hnndred Indiani, 
of an inferior caste, called Tamefws, and whoM 
functions were to snpply the deficiency of beasti of 
harden. The Cazique of Chempoalla also ofiered 
a considerable nnmber of his own troops, from 
which Cortes selected fonr hnndred men, as wrll 
as forty or fifty persons of distinction, who, though 
ostensibly treated as friendly allies, the Spanuh 
commander inwardly considered in the light of 
hostages for the good behavionr of their master.* 
Tlio Cazique of Chempoalla, as well as the other 
chiefs, he strongly recommended to lend all their 
aid and assistance to a detachment of Spaniards, 
wliom he had left as a garrison at Villa Rica, nnder 
the command of Escalante. 

Heman Cortes was now on the point of commen- 
cing his march, when he received dispatches from 
his lieutenant at Villa Rica, informing him, that 
a vessel was seen cruizing near the coast. Such 
intelligence was too important to be neglected by 
Cortes. His active mind instantly conceived that 
tliis ship might belong to some armament sent out 
against him by Velazquez; and accordingly, with- 
out loss of time, intrusting the command of the 
army to Alvarado and Sandoval, he set out for 

* C\«v\feco. 
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Villa Rica, attended by a small party of hone. 
Cortes, on his arriyd, perceiyed the yessel at some 
distance from the shore ; but as he proceeded on- 
wards, he discoyered in his way four Spaniards, 
who were making towards him, as if wishing for 
an interyiew. These moi, it appeared, had been 
sent on shore by Alonso de Pineda, the captain of 
the yessel, for the purpose of taking solemn pos- 
session of the country. One of the Spaniards was 
a notary, the other three were to senre as wit- 
nesses in an injunction, which the former was to 
make to Cortes in the name of his captain. In 
the discharge of his commission, the legal officer 
presented a document to the Spanish general, pur- 
porting, that by yirtue of a royal commission, Fran- 
cisco de Garay, goyemor of Jamaica, was em- 
powered to hold jurisdiction oyer such districts as 
he might discoyer on the coast to the north of the 
riyer of St Peter and St Foal. To this effect Ga- 
ray had sent three ships, containing two hundred 
and seyenty sddiers, under the command of Pi- 
neda, who was at present in the riyer of Panuco.* 
The notary then proceeded, in no measured 
terms, to charge Cortes not to approach the ju- 
risdiction of Garay. The Spanish commander 
desired to enter into negotiation with the chief of 
this expedition, obserying, that they were both 
subjects of the same crown, and toiling for the 
glory of the same country. But these friendly 
oyertures being treated with unbecoming disre- 
spect by the notary, Cortes ordered him and his 
attendants to be arrested. He then concealed 
himself with his men behind a sand-hill^ in which 

*B. DUa. 
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tliese coastii abounded, where lie passed the niglit) 
in the expectation that the soldiers of Gamy might 
be induced to come ashore, and enquire after their 
companions, when he might surprise and penude 
them to join his own army. His hopes in this re- 
spect being deceived, he next employed stntsgem 
to effect his purpose. He caused four of his men to 
be attired in the dresses of his prisoners, that by 
their appearance on the coast, and by their signab, 
those of the yessel might be decoyed to the sAioR. 
A boat was soon perceived making up to thepkoe, 
but, eitlier suspecting some plot, or from some other 
reason, only three men landed, who were secured, 
the rest hastening back to the vessel. Cortes re- 
turned to Chempoalla tranquillized in mind, hi- 
ving little to apprehend from the power of Garay; 
besides, his excursion had not been wholly unpro- 
fitable, since it had procured him an addition of 
seven men to his army.* So insignificant a rein- 
forcement, as well as the event by which it wan 
occasioned, may appear of too little moment to 
occupy the recital of the historian, yet the pecu- 
liarity of the character of the conquest of Mexico, 
as well as the slender means by which it was ac- 
complished, make it a duty to recount even such 
trifling particulars. 

Hernau Cortes began his march on the 16th of 
August. By the advice of the Chempoallans, he 
resolved to conduct his army by the way of Tlas- 
cala, having been informed that the inhabitants of 
this territory were in terms of friendly union with 
his allies, no less than at constant and rancorous 
war with the Mexicans. Nothing worthy of ob- 
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,lion happened during the first days of the 
h. The army proceeded in compact order 
igh Xalapan, Sooochimai and Tezotla, where 
were receiyed in the moet amicable manner 
he inhabitants, who were independent of 
.teiuma. After this the Spaniards were ez- 
d to yery seyere hardships, as they had to 
h throng^ a wild and movntainons district, 
; with fearfnl predpices, and destitute of ha« 
babitatioBs. The cold was intense ; and this, 
'her with some heayy ftJls of hail, and the 
of proyisions, which began to become incon* 
intly scarce, would haye rendered their con- 
1 unendurable by men less accustomed to toil, 
i8s inflamed by the spirit of enterprise and 
uest. At length, as they approached the 
nes of the Mexican empire, the sight of the 
ntnrers wis gladdened by symptoms of a 
I &younbJe nature, for, as they arriyed at 
»tlan, it appeared that they were entering into 
bi and cultifated coimtry. The principal city 
is proyince was seated m a pleasant yalleyat 
>ot of the mountains. The temples and other 
ings iq^peaied lofty, and as they were plas« 
I smd wnite-washed, they produced a pleasing 
t irom the distance, illummated as they were 
lie rays of the sun** The soldiers thought 
the place resembled the towns of their natiye 
ary, and after all their sufferings they hailed 
relcome sight with liyely demonstrations of 
id surprise* 

rtes sent a message to the Cazique, in con- 
>nce of which he came in adyance with a 

« B. Dkz ; Soils. 
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numerous retiniie ; but bis reoepdon of 
niards seemed more to be instigated by 
compulsion, than to flow spontaneously fi 
nation* Tbe troops were indifierentl} 
but Cortes conceived it expedient to dii 
resentment and displeasure. The Spai 
mander put seyeral questions concerning 
of Mexico and tbe power of MontezaoM 
particulars wbich be received on the sab 
of a nature to perplex a mind less capao 
to intimidate a heart less courageous 
own* The city was described as almosi 
nable, from tbe peculiarity of its ntoatic 
built in a lake, and hayinff no access, c 
three causeways, each of wmch had seven 
which were only rendered passable by 
bridges. With regard to Montezuma, b 
picted as a most powerful monarch, and 
ing wealth so vast as to kindle tbe alread; 
tible imaginations of tlie Spaniards. It 
ther added, that his enemies were al^ 
counted as miserable beings, devoted to 
fioed to the Gods ; and therefore that 
esteemed supremely unfortunate which 
impmdence to incnr the Emperor's dia 
Such accounts, however, though they i 
but infuse some salutary caution into the 
Cortes, were not sufficiently strong to n 
relinquish his design. Nor did his folk 
many of whom the above particulars we 
cret, entertain other sentiments, bnt appei 
eager to attempt the daring enterprise.* 
Cortes remained 6ve days at Xocotlai 
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>r of which it was perceptible that the dis- 
of the Cazlque towards the Spaniards 
isiderably improYed* Nor could it be 
ie> for what the impulse of feeling could 
i;est, a sense of fear and awe would 
Every thing about their guests impress- 
iidians with an idea of their superiority. 
* QDcnltivated and weak minds it was all a 
>f wonder — ^the fiery spirit, yet docility of 
eS| the explosion of fire-arms, the dresses 
pons of the Spaniards, — nay, eyen a dog, 
ley had with them, was a matter of asto- 
t. But what principally struck the Ca* 
- Xocotlan, was the apparent unconcern 
icfa they heard the dreadfol accounts of the 
F Montezuma, and he also concluded, that 
I who had the temerity to despise or defy 
rer, must be teules, or deities. Cortes de- 
1 on the road he was to take in his march 
Mexico ; when the Caziqne of Xocotlan 
him to direct his course through Cholula, 
id industrious province, where the people 
ich given to the pursuits of agriculture and 
id where, no doubt, the Spaniards would 
ith suitable accommodation. There was 
r much plausible reason in this ; but the 
allan chiefs secretly dissuaded Cortes 
opting thfs counsel, alleging, that the 
18 were a treacherous race ; that no secu- 
Id be reposed in them ; and, besides, that 
al of their province, a strong and populous 
3 generally guarded by a Mexican garri« 
he province of Tlascala, on the other 
e more populous, fierce, and warlike, be- 
iontinpaJ state of enmity wiihMoTV\ftV^\&^> 
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and in alliaace with the ChttnpoaUans and Toto- 
nacaSy the friends of the Spaiiiwda» the Caziqnesof 
the two latter tribee eonnaelled Cortes to take the 
way of that province in preference tothat of Cho- 
Inla. 

This reasoning appeared to the Spanish oom- 
mander full of gclod sense ; and as prudence wooU 
suggest to follow the adrice of thoee men of wbow 
fidelity he had already receifed proofs in prefer- 
ence to that of a Cacique, who, if not actually 
meditating treason, had hat too plainly displayed 
his ill will towards his guests, Cortes reeolved to 
guide himself hy the counsel of his ftrat alfies;iie^ 
therefore, ordered his troops to hold theniselTes in 
readiness for their departure to llascaUu 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Account of the War with the Tlascalans, 

The populons and extensive proyince. of Tlas- 
calay though less civilized than the Mexican em- 
pire, was far more advanced in the arts of social 
life than the other rude nations, hitherto visited 
by the Spaniards. The district was filled with 
large towns, generally huilt on high eminences, hy 
which means the inhabitants were at once enabled 
to possess an advantageous situation of defence, 
as well as to devote the more level ground to the 
purposes of agriculture. In this they had made 
considerable progress ; nor were they destitute of 
some notions of commerce, though they depended 
in a great measure for subsistence on the pursuits 
of the chase. This augmented the natural fierce- 
ness and independence of their character, and led 
to the constant and inveterate wars in which they 
were engaged with Montezuma. The Tlascalans 
had originally been governed by kings ; but ha- 
ving been once involved in the horrors of civil con- 
tention, they had shaken off the yoke, and form- 
ed themselves into a sort of federal constitu- 
tion. They divided themselves into several dis- 
tricts^ each of which possessed its s^^wreX^\w\%\^ 
who received his power from p\)i\A\e A'ftOAWv^ ^kA 
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was to represent his province in the senate of 
Tlascala.* Such was the nation through which 
Cortes resolved to pursue his march in his pro- 
gress to Mexico. 

The Spanish General entertained the fondest 
expectations that the inhabitants would give him 
a friendly reception. Their warlike diaracter 
made him suppose they could not but welcome 
with joy those who arrived in their territories with 
the ostensible pretence of delivering them from 
the tyranny of Montezuma. So powerful an ally 
as Cortes must be readily admitted into the eon* 
fidence and respect of the Senate and the people. 
Besides, the ties of amity which bound the Tlasca- 
lans with the Chempoallans and Totonacas, was 
an additional circumstance to justify the most flat- 
teiing hopes. Under this impression^ and further 
to conciliate the friendly disposition of the Tlas- 
calans, Cortes sent to announce his arrival by four 
Chempoallans of high rank, who accoutred them- 
selves for the occasion in the ceremonial costume 
of ambassadors. These chiefs covered their shoul- 
ders with a soft cotton mantle full of knots in the 
extremities, and in their right hand they carried a 
long arrow, surmounted with white feathers, the 
symbol of peace, red being with them the emblem 
of war. The Chempoallans proceeded to the dis- 
charge ot their mission, when, contrary to the 
general expectation, the decision of the Senate 
proved unfavourable to the Spaniards. The am^ 
bassadors, without any regard to their sacred func? 
tions, were arrested, and very narrowly escaped 
with their lives, as the Tlascalans had already 

* B. Diaz*) Ootciaxav ^o\\v 
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pared to sacrifice them to the Gods. They, 
^ever, either owing to the neglect, or with the 
iiivance, of their guard, succeeded in effectmg 
Lr flight, and hastened to carry this intelligence 
Cortes, with strong signs of terror and alarm.* 
ey represented the people of Tlascala as deci« 
lly hostile, and threatening not only to destroy 
I Spaniards, hut every one who should be im- 
ident enough to lend them aid or assistance. 
• this information- an awful account was added^ 
the numerous and valiant forces which the 
smy were collecting to check the farther pro- 
!ss of the invaders. 

A. resolution so totally different from what 
rtes had been led to expect, fuled not to fill 
Q with surprise. He was at a loss to decide 
lat reasons could induce the Tlascalans to adopt 
8 line of conduct. Various causes might have 
ected the counsels of these Indians. The dis*' 
St of an ignorant race, jealous of their inde* 
idence, would suggest that the Spaniards were 
retly devoted to Montezuma, whatever might be 
iir professions to the tribes through which they 
ised. Their intended visit to the capital of that 
»narcb, and the great number of Mexicans that 
Bompanied them in their march, made such a 
pposition not devoid of plausibility. Again, the 
Bsoalans might cherish profound sentiments of 
te and horror towards the Spaniards on account 
that religious seal which had prompted them 
overturn the idols at Chempoalla and other 
tces. They would naturally feel a desire to 
xifice the impious strangers to their ofiended 

• B. Diaz. 
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deities ; and this idea was farther atrengthened by 
the consideratioD of the small number of the enemy 
against whom they had to contend. 

Cortes having remuned eight days at Xili- 
cingo, advanced ( Angnst SOth) into tiie Tlascalu 
dominions. As an engagement was soon to be 
expected, he placed his army in an attitude of de- 
fence. The standard of Castile was carried ia 
front. The cavalry were instmcted to break 
through the enemy*s lines, and create confusion, 
without staying to inflict particular woonds. 
Coi*tes then, pointing to the banner, exclaimedi 
<< Spaniards I follow boldly the standard of the 
Holy Cross, through which we shall conquer!" 
To which the soldiers answered with one accord— 
<< On, on, in the name of God, in whom alone we 
place our trust l"* After a march of two leagues, 
the army arrived at a wall or fortification con- 
structed of stone and lime, and well adapted for 
defence. This, it appeared, was a barrier which 
the Tlascalans had been obliged to make, in order 
to protect their territories from the invasion of the 
Mexicans, f Upon their arrival, however, the 
Spaniards found it deserted, either because die 
Tlascalans had no time to bring their forces to the 
place, or because they preferred to meet the enemy 
in the open field, where they could avail themselves 
of their superiority in number, with greater suc- 
cess and efficacy, j: After crossing this barrier, 
the advanced guard of Cortes came in sight of the 
first troops of the Tlascalan army; a skirmish 
took place, which was soon followed by an action 
of greater importance. Upon the approach of 

•B. Diaz. -V^^^^- X^^"^* 
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CoTtcSy the TIsscalans, to the nnmlier of three 
thousand men, snddenly rushed from an ambnab, 
in which they lay concealed, and discharged a 
shower of arrows. Despite, however, of their in- 
trepiditVy they were compelled to give way, though 
they effected a retreat in an orderly manner, and 
without evincing those extreme symptoms of ter- 
ror and awe which had uniformly accompanied, in 
other provinces, the explosion of the Spanish artil- 
lery, and the evolutions of the cavalry. 

Cortes perceived that he had now to contend 
with a foe far more formidable than any which he 
had hitherto encountered, and he was alive to the 
urgency of proceeding with profound caution in all 
his future operations. He accordingly instructed 
his slender army to march in compact order, and 
devoted particular care in the selection of the places 
in which he was to halt, as well as in fortifying 
them in a competent manner against the enemy's 
attacks. On the following day, Cortes met two 
divisions of Tlascalans, to the number of six thou- 
sand men, ready to oppose him. A second, and 
more furious engagement, took place. The Tlas- 
calans rushed to the charge with dauntless re- 
solution, filling the au: with their arrows and 
other projectiles, and raising a prodigious uproar 
with their discordant yells and martial instruments ; 
but the Spanish artillery makmg a dreadful exe- 
cution upon their troops, they soon retreated to 
an eminence, from which they at length disappear- 
ed. Cortes having gained this height, discovered^ 
on the plain below, the whole of the Tlascalan 
army, which had assembled in that place under 
the command of Xicotencatl, the general-in-chief 
of the republic. It was a vast multvXuAe^ <iyJ^^\i^YCi^ 
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farandwideyand amonnUngto about fortytboiisand) 
ready for battle.* At first, as the cavalry could not 
act upon the uneyen and descending groond, tlwn 
was an apparent advantage on the side of the Tits- 
calans ; but Cortes gave strict orders to his soldien 
not to separate ; and in this manner, though in- 
cessantly harassed by the flight of arrows and 
stones, he at leugth reached the plain below, when 
the whole powers of the artillery and cavalry were 
successfully brought into action* After a severe I 
and well-disputed contest of an hour's duration, 
tlie Tlascalans retreated in perfect order, abandon- 
ing tlie field to their enemies, who were too mncb 
exhausted to attempt a pursuit This battle (fought 
September 2d^ was the most important whicli 
the Spaniards uad hitherto engaged in, since their 
arrival in New Spain. The loss of the Tlascalans 
was very great, no less than eight of their princi- 
pal chiefs being slain, and a proportionate number 
of the troops, though it was impossible to form a 
just computation of the dead and wounded, owing 
to the prevailing custom among the Indians of 
carrying away both one and the other from the 
field of battle — a practice which had its origin in 
the combined sentiments of sagacity and pity ; for 
the Indians expected, by these means, to conceal 
their losses from the enemy, as well as to prevent 
their unfortunate companions from falling into their 
power, and being devoured. The Spaniards made 
several prisoners, among whom there were two 
c'liiefs. The loss of Cortes on this occasion amount- 
ed to fifteen men wounded, of whom only one died. 
He had also one horse killed, which the Indians 
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carried anray in triumph, and which, heing cut into 
pieces^ was distributed as a trophy amongst the 
different cities of Tlascala.* 

After this severe engagement, Cortes thought 
it expedient to renew his offers of peace. A pro- 
tracted resistance from these Indians was to him 
a source of deep anxiety, for whilst it tended to 
diminish bis slender force, it would also be produc- 
tive of more disastrous results. He was consci- 
ous that the vigorous opposition of the Tlascalans 
"would arouse the energies of other provinces, 
whose fears, or less warlike dispositions, might 
otherwise have led them to entertain more friend- 
ly sentiments; besides, the degree of awe and 
superstition with which the Spaniards were con- 
sidered on account of their superiority, would 
cease to influence the natives, so soon as an ad- 
vantage, however partial, could be obtained over 
their enemy. Should the idea of resistance begin to 
spread through the New World, Cortes was sen- 
sible that his undertaking would terminate in the 
total extermination of his followers. Even the 
advantages derived from the fire-arms and the ca- 
valry would form but an inadequate counterpoise 
to the vast multitudes which the natives could bring 
incessantly into the field. The Spanish command- 
er, therefore, prudently judged, that his ulterior 
plans woidd depend for success more on the ope- 
rations of a profound policy^ than the agency of 
actual force. He accordingly sent his two prison- 
ers with overtures of peace. To the friendly 
message of Cortes, however, Xicotencatl return- 
ed the following answer : — << Bid them proceed 

• B. Diaz, 
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to Tlascala, where the peace they shall meet fFom 
as shall be displayed by the sacrifice of their hearts 
and blood to tlie gods, and of their bodies to our 
feasts."* 

This horrible declaration) joined to the e^dence 
of the Tlascalan valour and ferocity, coald not be 
considered without shuddering by Cortes. Yet 
his magnanimous soul saw the urgency of affecting 
that composure which he could not really entertain. 
Had his heart afforded the least outward symptom 
of misgiving, the infection would easily and rapidly 
iiave spread amongst his suffering followers. He 
accordingly, with apparent unconcern and confi' 
dence of success, issued the necessary dispositions 
for another engagement ; and that night was spent 
by the Spaniards, partly in preparing for battle, and 
partly in confessing their sins, and other acts of de« 
votion. On the dth of September, Cortes renew* 
ed his march with all his men, the wounded not 
being exempted from duty. The crosabowmen and 
musketeers were instructed to discharge alternate- 
ly, so that they might keep up an uninterrupted 
fire ; and every possible arrangement was made 
both for the protection of the infantry, and for the 
more effectual action of the horsemen. At a short 
distance the enemy came in sight, covering the 
plain to the extent of two leagues, and bearing in 
their deportment all the tokens of unbroken con* 
rage, and confidence of success. The vast army, 
composed of five divisions, each under the guidance 
of a principal chief, amounted to 50,000 warriors-f 
They were headed by Xicotencatl, whose banner 
was carried before him, exhibiting a large wliite 

• B. Diaz, ^ ^^^'^^ 
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bird, resembling a spread ostrich. The conflict 
began, as usual, with a prodigious discharge of 
arrows, stones, and double-headed darts, after 
which the Tlascalans advanced vigorously towards 
the enemy, encouraging the less hardy by anima- 
ting shouts. The incessant fire of the Spaniards 
caused a dreadful slaughter among the thick and 
unwieldy maises of the enemy, whilst the compact 
order and steady courage preserved by the small 
battalions, produced the best effect for a long 
time. Once, however, despite of discipline, the 
line was completely broken, and it required all 
the exertions of Cortes, united with extraordi- 
nary magnanimity on the part of his men, to re- 
cover their lost position. But the destruction 
wrought by the cavalry came most seasonably to 
their relief. Other circumstances also combined 
to make the Spaniards again masters of the field. 
One of the di?isions of the enemy took no part in 
the engagement, owing to a spirit of revenge which 
actuated its commander, who, as it afterwards 
appeared, had received some affi-ont from Xicoteu- 
catl.* This circumstance at length damped the 
ardour of the Tlascalans, whose terrors were fur- 
ther increased when they beheld that one of the 
five principal chiefs had fallen in the conflict. In 
this fierce battle the Spaniards had only one man 
killed ; but no less than seventy, as well as all the 
horses, received wounds, many of which after- 
wards proved mortal. 

Cortes, on the day following this engagement, 
sent a fresh message to the Tlascalan Senate, re- 
iterating his demand of being allowed a free pass- 

• B. Piaz. 
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age dBNNii^ %hm tammnm^ «m[ dmUflMifc u 
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lately hqmned, and to pefaft ottt fthosMM^if 
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tions and buaaa maU ot mt anneiUitiJifc Oat il 
Spanianis were men liko ifanaealiee, hM cnMi 
by the Tirifying heat of the ens fa Ao Hegfaoi rf 
the caat; that dvring the day they vem fatfa. 
dble^ aa tiiey fongbt nnder thepraeeelioii of di 
solar huninaryy hnt at nidrt^whenlnlgnaiBlk* 
flnenee was withdrawn, tte sliaagiiB toM U 
eastlv ecoqnered and sobdoedJ* 

Thfa aeiotien of the myetery satiyfad thoTW 
calans, and they resohed to sMaiBk Ao SpMianh 
by ni|^ theagh, hy so doing, they aelod fa eo> 
poBitfentotheEreetahliahedpfaetieefawv. Xiee- 
teneadwaefaetmeted to smfrise and dimgo lli 
eoemy, whilst tbey were enfeebled by the nhosMB 
of the son. But Cortes had snffieient sfanewdteH 
to pereerre the stratagems of the indin% m weH 
as the n o css s a ry ^igaanee to tender Aem thmtfm 
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in the execution. The ontposts kept a constant 
watch, and at the first symptoms of the enemy's 
movement, gave the alaim. The Spaniards quickly 
flew to arms, and before Xicotencatl had time to 
approach their quarters, to his unspeakable as to* 
niahment, he perceived, that instead of finding 
those formidable strangers drooping like plants 
under the midnight air, they were ready in arms 
to oppose them. A sharp conflict ensued, and 
the moon afibrding a clear light, the cavabry soon 
routed the Tlascalans, who fled with all the signs 
of wonder and dismay. 

This success was of the highest importance to 
Cortes ; for it obliged the Tlascalans to entertain 
serious thoughts of peace. The last occurrence 
strengthened their former belief, that the Spa- 
niards were really teules, or beings of a superior 
class ; whilst their rage was strongly excited against 
the priests, by whom they considered themselves 
to have been grossly deceived. In this persuasion 
they seized two of the principal impostors, and 
sacrificed them in one of those temples from which 
they were accustomed to issue their oracles."* The 
people, exhausted by such constant hardships, 
and intimidated by such repeated disasters^ began 
to grow clamorous and impatient; and the Senate 
was obliged to listen to numberless complaints. 
But there was another powerful reason to induce 
that council to suspend hostilities ; and this was a 
peremptory message from Cortes, insisting on his 
former demand, and threatening the Tlascalans 
with instant destruction if they made the least he- 
sitation. The members of the Senate unanimously 

• B. Diaz. 
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agreed to enter into an accommodatioii 
enemy ; bnt the general, Xiootencat], pn 
fused to give his consent to the measnrey 
sisted in his resolution of continuing 
Hereupon, repeated messages were sent 
parties, and some time spent' in negotiati 
length the Senate carried their point, a 
tencatl laid down his arms. 

The Tlascalans were, however, doi 
what manner to address the Spaniards 
could not decide whether they were to 
them as gentle or cruel beings. There 
peered a sort of contradiction in the a 
those redoubtable invaders, which seemc 
tify both these opinions. The aniform 
of releasing all their prisoners, and send 
back, not only without injury, but often wi 
of regard, together with the renewal of 
peace at the end of every successive bat 
the Tlascalans with amazement. The 8yst< 
carried on in New Spain was one of hatei 
mination, and sentiments so different n< 
bited by their new enemy, could not bul 
them with a favourable idea of their h 
On the other hand, there were striking 
stances to contradict this opinion. Corte 
detected fifty spies, who had approached 
by order of Xicotencatl, ordered many ol 
have their hands cut off, and the rest theii 
in order, by this rigorous measure, at on< 
nish them, and intimidate their employe 
sufferers returned to their countrymen, v 
struck with horror and dismay at the bloc 
iacle ; and this event, cotabm^d vivtb the 
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and tbe hanes, made them i^in incline to jndge 
tbe invaders as beings of a ferocious and sangui- 
nary disposition. 

This uncertainty induced the Tlascalans to em- 
ploy a sort of conditional negotiation in their en- 
deavours to propitiate the Spaniards ; and accord- 
ingly they dispatched forty messengers, loaded 
with such gifts as would teud to conciliate their 
good-will> whatever might be their real character. 
<' If yon are teules^* said one of the messengers to 
Cortes, <' as it is related, and desire human sacri- 
fices, take the flesh of these slaves, and eat ; shed 
tbeir blood, and drink. If you are deities of a be- 
nignant nature, here is a gift of incense and fea- 
tbers ; and if you are men, we bring you meat and 
bread for your nouiishment."* Soon after, the 
j^pproach of a great number of Indians from Tlas- 
caJa was announced, and Cortes ordered all his 
men under arms, to receive the numerous train, 
which he supposed to come charged with propo- 
sals of peace. His expectations were not deceived. 
Four elders detached themselves from their body, 
and advancing towards Cortes, with marks of pro- 
found veneration offered him incense, and pro- 
ceeded to declare the purport of their mission. 
They came on the part of the Tlascalan Senate, 
with overtures of peace, solemnly declaring, that 
the Tlascalans had been induced to take arms 
against the Spaniards, under the persuasion that 
they were the allies of the tyrant Montezuma. 
They concluded by expressing their compunction 
for^the past, and their earnest prayer to put them* 

• B. Diaz ; Herrera, Pec, 
L 
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•elves under the [nrotection of Cortes. The 
uiah commander retomed a gradoua answer 
messengers, expressive of his ardent desire 1 
ment indissoluble ties of union with the Thtf 
nation ; and the short but desolating war witl 
people was thus brought to a conclusion. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Conspirctey and Massacre qfihe Chohians, 

The Spimiards entered the city of Tlascala on 
tbe S3d of September, thirty-four days after their 
arriyal into the dominions of the republic The 
reception which they met from their new allies, 
was as cordial as their previous animosity had 
appeared implacable. Nothing could be more 
fortunate thni this timely suspension of hostili- 
ties ; for the condition of the Spaniards at this 
period was deplorable beyond measure. The 
hardships to which they had been subjected 
during such seyere senice, were of a nature to 
damp the most ardent ^irit, to break down the 
most robust and healthy frame. Constantly sur- 
rounded by a multitude of enemies equal to them- 
selres in inslour and perseverance, and labouring 
under the united calamities of excessive fatigue, 
want of rest, and maladies peculiar to the climate, 
it would appear that a proloogation of the contest 
would terminate either in the destruction of the 
invaders, or in obliging them to relinquish their 
enterurise* Half of the troops wore on duty du- 
ring imnig^t, and even those of tbe soldiers whose 
liBs i^ itas lo icpMc> wf lit toaepiS^ 
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their arms, that they might assume them 
first signal of danger. 

Abo^ fifty-five had already perished sin 
commencement of the expedition, and a coi 
• ^ able number were suffering from their woui 

. ' ^i labouring under distempers which were i 

;^ :- to the climate. Cortes himself was in a dei 

i-j/^' state of health, though his dauntless mind 

" ' led him to grapple magnanimously with th< 

mity. To all these disasters were added tl 
stant anticipation of being some day take: 
slaughtered in honour of the deities of the 
^ try, if indeed such a dismal doom was vn 

^^ vented by another equally fatal, from the 

'). I,- of famine. Such was the lowering prospei 

;; ) -L tinually present to the Spaniards, when eve 

iuP ^^y called them to a renewal of dangers, 

'*y\ repetition of their miseries. It was not, 

rj '-^iX. fore, extraordinary, that many of the soldiers 

%'\^. out by such a succession of calamities, 

'y^\'\^ murmur and complain, nor that when they 

l] ; i^l the inexhaustible number of their enemies 

i}V\ hearts should begin to despair. Some ol 

[! . i:^: had already demanded to be led back to 

yi ^^j": and Cortes, amidst the pressure of misfortni 

[; J|! weighed so heavily, and under such varied 

^'t>|;. upon his resolution, had the additional mo 

i: ■ f I tion of perceiving a spirit of despondency cr 

^ • H among his followers. 

& Ij His perseverance was now put to a ban 

but his self-possession did not desert bin 
moment in so critical a juncture. He endea' 
to impress the soldiers with an idea of ti 
^1 periority they possessed over the enem] 

Er cheered them with the pTos^ecx oi -^x^m^ 
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lionliM in their coeditioii. Fortimately the 
surrender of the Tlascalaas, the entry of the con- 
qaeron into the city, and the sndden exemption 
fit>m hard serrice and constant danger^ came in 
time to dieck the progress of the grotring eyil, and 
to restore to the Spaniards their wonted resola- 
tion. The prospects of the ad?enturers were now 
completely changed ; from the ahyss of despond- 
ency, they were suddenly elevated to the height of 
hope and confidence. The exertions of Cortes in 
conciliating the Tlascalans were attended with the 
most fortunate results. The natires, with singu- 
lar inconstancy of mind, quickly passed from the 
extreme of hate to that of enthusiastic admiration. 
They fonded the Spaniards to enjoy a celestial 
origin, and every thing about them was a subject 
of wonder and praise. The horses were objects 
of special and extraordinary astonishment. They 
supposed them to be monsters, making one with 
their riders ; and even when their error was ex- 
posed to them, they still persisted in their opinion 
that they devoured men in battle, and that their 
neighing was their call for prey.* The Tlascalans 
became truly devoted to their new guests, and 
not only were they eager to show obedience to 
their instructions, but invariably evinced a sincere 
desire to anticipate their wants. 

This favourable disposition in the natives en- 
couraged Cortes to address them on the subject of 
religion, and rescue them from their cruel idola- 
try. But the Tlascalans were tenacious in pre- 
serving those religious tenets which had been pro- 
fessed by their forefiathers. They were ready to 

* Henera, Dec« 
L 2 
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admit the power of the Grod whom the Spaniards 
worshipped, hut, on tJie other hand, they contend* 
ed for the glory of their own. The zeal of Cortes 
obscored the brightness of his reason, and, adopt- 
ing a menacing attitnde, he h^;an to contemplate 
a scene similar to that which had marked his so- 
jpnm at Chempoalla. Fortunately ho was dissua- 
ded from this rash attempt by the remonstrances 
of the good Bartholomew de Olmedo^ who, with as 
much prudence as Christian charity, represented 
to him the want of policy as well as justice of 
such a proceeding. He further added, that his 
heart had never approved the violent measures 
taken at Chempoalla. The light of religion was 
to be diffused by persuasion, not by the sword. 
Where compulsion influenced the decision of the 
natives, conversion could not be sincere, aud it 
would be of no avail to demolish their false gods, 
if their hearts persisted in entertaining a belief in 
their idolatry. Alvarado, Velazquez de Leon, and 
Lugo, joined their expostulations to the prudent 
words of the worthy priest ; and Cortes was per- 
suaded to desist from his intention.* However, 
this event was not unproductive of some benefi- 
cial results, for it led to the liberation of a great 
number of wretches who were kept in the temples, 
confined in cages, for the purpose of being fatten- 
ed, that they might offer fit objects for their sacri- 
fices on grand festivals and days of state.f 
. The Spaniards being now restored to their full 
vigour by then: timely sojourn at Tlascala, Cortes 
determined to resume his march towards Mexico. 
Great uncertainty, however^ ensued with regard to 

• JJ, Diaz. C\«n\^xo. 
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the road he was to take. The Mexican ambas- 
sadors strongly recommended him to proceed to 
Cholula, a considerable town, where arrangements 
had already been made for his accommodation ; bat 
tbe Tlascalans as earnestly dissuaded Cortes from 
following this advice. They represented the Cho- 
Inlans as a perfidious people, and wholly subser- 
vient to the will of Montezuma. Cortes never- 
theless resolved to march to that town, partly to 
please the Mexican ambassadors, whose good 
graces he had assiduously toiled to gain, and part- 
ly to show the Tlascalans that he stood in as lit- 
tle awe of concealed as of open enemies. The 
Spanish army was besides considerably strength- 
ened by a reinforcement of 6000 Tlascalans, and 
in case of some secret plot, Cortes relied with im- 
plicit confidence on his sagacity and prudence, 
which he considered more than adequate to the 
rude contrivances of the Indians. 

Cholula was a place of highest veneration 
amongst the Indians. Their superstition had in- 
duced them to consider the town under the spe- 
cial protection of their gods ; hence it was the re- 
sort of many pilgrims^ who came to pay their de- 
votions at the sanctuary of Quetzalcoatl, a divi- 
nity with whom a very important feature of the 
Mexican mythology was connected. His temple 
was considered the first in importance, and claimed 
precedence over the principal one of Mexico. On 
which account, the sacrifices therein performed 
were as numerous as they were frightful. It was 
an article of the Indian faith, that, by razing tbe 
wall of this temple, secret springs of water would 
hurst, and copious rivers begin to flow, in such 
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a manner as to produce a general inQndatkm.* 
It is more than probable that this persnasion ic« 
tuated Montezuma in desiring the Spaniards ts 
enter Cholula, where he expected the gods would 
dreadfully visit on those strangers their numenmi 
and daring profanations. 

As Cortes approached the town, the principal 
chiefs and priest, carrying censers in their hands, 
and attended by musical instruments, came in ad- 
vance to meet him. They, however^ with marb 
of profound respect, informed the Spanish com- 
mander, that though they were willing to admit 
the Spaniards and the Totanacas into their city, 
the same pririlege could not extend to their an- 
cient and bitter enemies the Tlascalans. To this 
arrangement Cortes offered no opposition^ and in- 
structing his allies to remain encamped in the ri- 
cinity of Cholula, he entered that place with the 
same ceremonies and tokens of wonder which bad 
cliaracterized his former entry into Tlascala. But 
tlie show of cordiality testified at first by the Cho- 
lulans soon began to change, and the symptoms, 
that some secret plan was in contemplation, could 
not escape the active eye of Cortes. He began 
seriously to entertain thoughts that the Tlascalans 
had not deceived him in their accounts of the per- 
fidy of the Cholulans. By degrees the provisions 
supplied began to grow more scarce, until they to- 
tally failed, and the Spaniards had nothing but 
wood and water provided for their entertainment. 
But this was not the only evidence of secret ma- 
chinations. Other proofs more striking and convin- 
cing were soon brought to light. Some of the Chem« 

• Torquemada; CVviifteio* 
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poallan allies came secretly to Cortes, and inform- 
e<l him that they had discovered several pitfalls 
and trenches dug in the streets adjoining the 
Spanish quarters. These traps, apparently to dis- 
able the horses^ were slightly covered over with 
earth, and armed with sharp stakes, on which the 
intended victims might fall transfixed. To this 
intelligence was soon added other evidence of a 
still more alarming description. Several of the 
Tlascalans introduced themselves disguised into 
the city, and apprised Cortes that they had ob- 
served a vast number of women and children has« 
tening away from Cholula in the night, laden with 
valuable articles, which event could not be ac- 
counted for but on the ground of some impending 
commotion. They further added, that six child- 
rcn had been sacrificed in the principal temple — a 
sure token that the Cholulans meditated a warlike 
undertaking. Besides, it was also discovered that 
intrench ments had been formed in some of the 
streets; and stones, and other missiles, collected on 
the summits of the temples. But the evidence 
which most powerfully weighed on Cortes, and 
changed his suspicions into certainty, was the in- 
formation brought by the faithful Dona Marina. 

By a most fortunate event, the beauty, spirit, 
and numerous accomplishments of this extraordi- 
nary female had excited the regard of a Cholulan 
lady of high rank, who resolved to make an effort 
to save her from the ruin with which her^friends 
were threatened. To this effect she disclosed to 
her the mysteries of the deep conspiracy : That 
20^000 Mexicans were ready at a short distance 
from the city, who, in conjunction with the Cho- 
Juhms, had concerted effectual measuxe^ ioi >^^ \a- 
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tal massacre of the Spaniards. Dona Marina ImI 
no time in bringing this intelligence to Cortes. 
Her sagacity and attachment were strongly exem- 
plified on this occasion, by the manner in which 
she won erery secret from her Chololan friend, 
pretending to follow the Spaniards by compnlsion, 
inducing her not only to disclose the diabolical 
plot, bnt to exert her utmost endeavours in the 
investigation of its trammels. Some of the chief 
priests were then arrested, and awed by the con- 
viction that the Spaniards were really teuleSf since 
they could thus discover such secret machinations, 
they confirmed, by their depositions, the existence 
and progress of the conspiracy. Every doubt 
was now removed, and Cortes reflected with a 
shudder on the danger that had menaced both him 
and his companions. 

His mind was perplexed how to proceed in this 
important juncture. A measure of the utmost 
rigour suggested itself as the only one fitted for 
the present trying occasion. The profound refine- 
ment of the treason made him abhor the duplicity 
of the Cholulans ; its atrocious extent kindled in 
his heart the flame of fierce indignation. But when 
the first ebullition of passion had subsided, a de- 
gree of sombre horror pervaded his reflections. 
The moment was arrived when a fearful and san- 
guinary expedient was to be adopted, both to pu- 
nish the present treachery, and prevent a repeti- 
tion of it in future. He resolved, therefore, by a 
dreadful retribution, to strike terror into the hearts 
of his enemies, and by the image of a frightful 
catastrophe to arrest the progress of Montezuma 
In the Abrication of new '^XoX.ft. \3Ti^\V\n%^how«> 
ever, to proceed to bo momeuV^noA «gl ^vs nt^^ 
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he advice and concorrence of his officers, he 
Dtl^ proceeded to unfold the awful danger by 
h they were surrounded. Some were of opi- 
that the catastrophe should be averted by a 
dy retreat to Huexotzinco or Tlascala, but 
nijority referring themselFee to the determi* 
in of their general, Cortes resolved to carry 
lesign into execution.* He accordingly or- 
d his Tlascalan allies to storm the city at the 
Q of day, and that, showing only mercy to- 
la the women and children, they should in- 
a promiscuous doom on the rest of its inhabit- 

ortes then signified to the Cholulans that it 
his intention to resume his march on the fol- 
ng day. This intelligence filled these Indians 

a strong delight, which they could not dis- 
3 in tbeu: looki and deportment. They con- 
Mi themselves now secure of their prey, and 
dy gloated in the anticipated destruction of 

enemies. At the break of day, therefore, 
thiefs and about forty Cholulans came into a 
of square or court in the Spanish quarters, 
h was to be in a short time the scene of a 
itfnl tragedy. A considerable number of the 
Inlau troops also burst into the square in ex- 
ition of a result very different from that 
h was to follow. Cortes mounted his horse, 
proceeded to address them in a calm but se- 
tone, reproaching them with the blackness of 
' treason, and the extent of their guilt. He 
V al} their contrivances, and was fnliy ac- 
ated with their designs. The Spaniards had 

' ClavigeUK 
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entered their city under the safegiiard of 
ed friendship— they had not by one single 
dered themselyes liable to the hatred or 
venge of the Cholnlans. Their conduct 1 
forroly been that of peaceable guests, not 
insolent conqnerors. So liEur from contei 
aaght against the security of their city 
property of its inhabitants, they had show 
selves solicitous to preserve both by all th 
in their power. They had accordingly, 
pliance with the request'of the Cholulans, ] 
ed the Tlascalan allies from appearing in 
— a request which, it now became evident, 1 
been made with the intention of depriv 
Spaniards of the assistance of their friends 
added Cortes,'/^ you had a natural aversion 
men from whom you have received no wro! 
not oppose us manfully and bravely in t 
like the Tlascalans, instead of resorting t4 
so cowardly and so treacherous, to displ 
animosity, and effect our destruction ? *] 
tory which your false deities have promise< 
beyond their power. The bloody sacrifice 
you expected to offer up to them cannot 
compUshed, and the effects of this dark p 
only be to turn the intended ruin against tfai 
heads of its contrivers." * 

The chiefs, astounded and intimidated, 
voured to excuse their conduct by a ded 
of the orders they had received from Mont 
Cortes, however, would not accept this < 
but ordered a musket to be fired, which \ 
s.gnal for the punishment of the Cholulans. 
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upon tbe Spaniards fell on their victims, and the 
place became in a moment a scene of horror and 
confusion. A vast namber were slaughtered on 
the spot, whilst many others, who succeeded in 
effecting their escape from this horrible catas- 
trophe, Boon met with another equally appalling, 
either in the streets, or in the temples of their 
fiited city. Tbe Tlascalans now rushed against 
the town with the most unequivocal symptoms of 
their sanguinary intentions. Instigated at once 
by their ancient quarrel with the Cholulans, and 
eager to signalize their zeal in the cause of their 
allies, they harried through the streets like frantic 
demons, catting down whatever they met in their 
fierce and destructive course. The citizens, ap- 
palled at so unexpected an attack, and undecided 
what step to adopt, betook themselves to flight ; 
whilst others, less dismayed or more desperate, 
assembled in various places to check the career 
of their destroyers. 

Meantime, the Spaniards . sallied from their 
quarters, and began to make fearful havoc with 
their artillery, which kept up a constant fire, sweep* 
ing down the affrighted Cholulans, and encumber- 
ing the streets with their lifeless remains. Some 
of the inhabitants, in despair of averting their fate 
by human means, had now recourse to their su- 
perstitious belief. They considered tbe moment 
arrived, when it became necessary to raze the 
walls of tbe temple of Quetzalcoatl ; and they in- 
stantly applied to the task in the flattering expect- 
ation that the city would be deluged. But when 
they perceived the total failure of this expedient, 
iheir dismay increased, and they yielded almost 
t0 detp^. Somo, in the intemty ot «%Q>xi:)) ^^^ 

M 
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(leaTonred to fortify themselves in their houses- 
others flocked to the temples to implore the |nt 
of the gods, and exert their last efforts, as tlw 
supposed, under divine protection. Many of tb 
houses were now in flames, and the work of slaogli 
ter continned, amidst the piercing crieB of the vk 
tims,and the fierce exclamations of their destroyen 
Cortes summoned those who had made themselre 
strong in the temples to surrender. They trattx 
the summons with fierceness and scorn ; on wind 
the Spaniards proceeded to storm those last sue 
tuaries of superstition and despair. 

The attack was furious, and its effects becam 
too soon apparent. The entrances were ohstmctei 
with the dying and the dead. The towers weit 
involved in a conflagration, produced by the fla 
ming torches which the Indians hurled, with fata 
certainty, to the intended spot. The streets wen 
covered with bloody and half-burnt corpses, wbiJs 
the cries of agony, and the confusion that perva(le< 
that scene of desolation, made of the whole citvi 
spectacle of unparalleled horror. It was a strikni^ 
evidence of inveterate purpose, that of all the Cho- 
lulans who had fled to their temples, only one 
surrendered alive to the Spaniards — all the rest 
chose rather to perish in the flames, or, by preci- 
pitating themselves from the high towers, to be 
dashed in pieces. 

In this frightful slaughter above six thousand 
lost their lives, and the city presented a mouniiiil 
spectacle of depopulation. The Spaniards and 
Tlascalans, when the work of death was ended, 
began to ravage and plunder the dwellings of the 
Cboluhm, and the temples of their gods. The 
Jatter evioced sucli deteimm^^ waMsv^^vVj Xsi'^^ 
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cdndact against their ancient enemies, tLat Cortes 
was obliged to interpose his authority to check 
their frantic rage. The dreadful spectacle which 
Cholala now presented awoke sentiments of pity 
in the heart of the Spanish commander. He is- 
sued a proclamation, inviting the fugitives to re- 
turn to their liabitations^ and promising pardon to 
all those who had escaped the preceding devasta- 
tion. He likewise desired Xicotencatl, who had 
suddenly appeared near the city, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, to withdraw from the place, 
his assistance being no longer necessary. The 
women and children, who were wandering in ter- 
ror in the mountains^ gradually returned to Cho- 
lula. Many unfortunates began to issue from 
obscure comers and lurkiug places, whilst many 
others started from the heaps of corpses, where 
they lay i^parently dead. Cortes then ordered 
the Tiascalans to release their prisoners, and caused 
A reconciliation to take place between them. He 
then appointed a brother of the late Cazique, who 
had been slain, to the government of the city, and 
used every endeavour to persuade the Cholulans, 
that be was most amicably inclined to them, and 
that nothing but their perfidious conduct had 
brought BO dreadful a visitation on the city. 

The massacre of the Cholulans is one of those 
acts which cannot be justified, but which may, ne- 
vertheless, be considerably palliated, by an impar- 
.tial and candid examination of the causes by which 
it was occasioned. The Cholulans had not received 
the slightest mark of hostility or vexation from 
their guests, when they barbarously planned 
their total annihilation. Their atrocity is only to 
he equalled by their unparalleled 4u^\\d\.^ • ^!>^^* 
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to the stimulus of aroused indtgnation, and the 
till ret of vengeance for the premeditated outrage, 
the policy, and even neoesnty, of the measure, be- 
came apparent to the enraged Spaniards. A sig- 
nal punishment they conaidered indispensable, to 
ensure their future security; and those natiyei 
who could not he gained by the advances of cor- 
diality, it was necessary to intimidate by the agencf 
of terror. Such were, no doubt, the reasons thit 
determined Cortes to perpetrate a deed which hn 
been one of the most strongly cenaured in the cos- 
quest of Mexico. The provocation received iras 
undoubtedly great, and the position of the Spa- 
nish commander truly difficult and embarrassiDg— 
yet neither the one nor the other can justify rodi 
cruel and excessive retaliation. But impartialitj 
requires us also to declare, that the catastrofdie 
would not have been so fearful, had not the Tiasca- 
lans assisted with a savage determination ofavenging 
their former injuries. It must, at all events, he ad- 
mitted, that the affiur of Cholula was neither bo 
excusable as Solis, the historical panegyrist of 
Cortes, endeavours to establish, nor yet that act 
of wanton cruelty which Las Cases and otbei^ 
stimulated by imprudent zeal, have laboured to 
represent. In both cases^ those historians were 
misled by a bigoted adherence to their own fa- 
vourite systems, the former representing Hernan 
Cortes as a perfect hero, the latter describing tbe 
Indians as the most horribly and wantonly perse- 
cuted of human beings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Caries continues his March, and inakes his entry 

into Mexico, 



Tranquillity being in some degree restored 
to Cholula, Cortes assembled tbe chiefs and the 
priests to a conference, in which he entered largely 
into his views, not neglecting to address them on 
the subject of religion. He flattered himself that 
after the inefficiency of their famous Quetzalcoatl 
in protecting them from the recent calamity^ they 
would lend a willing ear to his proposal of conver- 
sion ; but this was a point on which the Indians 
invariably showed a strong disinclination. Father 
Olmedo again interposed his wise counsels in dis- 
suading Cortes from proceeding to the destruction 
of the idols, but he liberated the prisoners con- 
fined in the cages for the purposes of sacrifi ce. 

Cortes having remained fouiteen days at Cho- 
lula, and there being no longer occasion for h is 
presence in that city, consulted with his offi cers 
concerning their futm'e operations. The o\)Bcu- 
rity which involved the plot of the Cholulans , kept 
the mind of Cortes in a state of doubt with re* 
gard to the attitude he ought to assume in ap- 
proacbmg tbe capital of MqxxX^zwxi^. 1\\^xv§\ 
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lim w«« stiMg raMooi to tiiipeet dai^ 
tpincjr had been planned and ordered hj 
monarch, yet the lolemn protestationa of n 
has8adon» and the feepntation which the Choh 
had for daplicity> rendered it peifaaps imji 
iz'the odium on him. Cortes accoidingly^ 
mined to affect a ditbefief of his heing cone 
in the transactioii, and ^aent a messenger : 
ranee to apprise that monarch of his approi 
"nsit. He, hovrever. took care to inform 1 
the accnsation in which the Chohilans had : 
cated him, but of which he professed his utti 
belief— especially when tbe crime imputed t 
was leTelled against men from whom he h 
ceiTed no injtiry or offence, but who^ on dii 
trary, were adfmicing towards his capital in ll 
confidence of afrienSyreeeption. Hewasajp 
fnl monarch, and if he entertained any hostS 
timents to the Spaniards, they were conirim 
would meet them magnanimously in the %A 
stead of resorting to mean and dastardly tn 
The message closed with a declaration th 
Spaniards stood prepared against all contingc 
and that they were as ready to defeat the n 
nations of secret enemies, as they were dispoi 
meet any Taliant foe in the field of battle. . 
Montezama was, on his side, in a painfoH 
of anxiety and donbt. He felt an inward r 
nance to allow these strangers to enter his cf 
bat yet dared not refuse his consent. The < 
trophe at Cbolola filled him with horrm 
amazement. His first care, therefore, was t 
cnl/mte himself from any participation in the 
of the Cholnlans ; and, totemoN^ «v«?r} w 
from the mind of Cortes, \i© awtXaasn^mi 
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dial inTitation to his conrt* But again his re. 
pngnance to admit the Spaniards within the city 
returned, and thns he remained for some time in 
a state of uncertainty and anxiety difficult to de- 
Bcribe. In the meantime Cortes had left Cholula 
on the 29th of October^ and was advancing to-- 
wards the capital of the Mexican empire, without 
encountering opposition. On the contrary, at every 
place he touched during his march, he was wel- 
ciomed by the inhabitants as a superior being, des- 
tined by the gods to rescue them from the oppres- 
sion under which they groaned. From every 
quarter Cortes received complaints of the arbi- 
trary power and vexatious deeds of Montezuma ; 
and by every person these avowals were made 
with that fearless confidence which the most timid 
assume, when conscious of addressing beings su- 
perior in power to the object of their accusation 
and their dread. 

These tokens could not fail to produce a grate- 
ful sensation in the mind of the Spanish general* 
The first symptoms of disaffection he had disco- 
vered in the Chempoallans had been to him as 
a bright ray, at which many a fond hope was 
lighted, and many a glowing speculation created ; 
but to perceive such striking evidence of discon- 
tent in the immediate vicinity of Mexico, was na- 
turally attended with a most satisfactory presage. 
An empire thus disunited and impaired in strength, 
bore within it the evidence of its own ruin. But 
whilst the chief was thus indulging in the most 
gratifying anticipations, othen of a no less agree- 
able nature engrossed the minds of his followers. 

• B. Dial. 
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As they attained the summit of IthualcOy and be- 
hM the beautifnl valley of Mexico beneath ex- 
panding gradaally to their view, a crowd of hopes 
and delightful reyeries posseeaed them. It seem- 
ed as though a most brilliant reward was about 
to crown all their past troubles and privations. 
The prospect that now unfolded itself was one of 
those which nature has exhausted her riches 
to embellish and adorn. As far as the eye 
could reach, luxurious meadows and cultivated 
plantations, umbrageous forests and smilii^ 
plains^ extended in one beautiful and inexhaust- 
ible variety. A magnificent lake, resembling the 
sea in extent, and in the placidity of its waters 
those of a silvery stream, burst majestically on the 
view, surrounded with populous towns, — whilst 
the capital of all rose from its very bosom, its lofty 
temples and glittering turrets looking to the skies. 
The Spaniards gazed with enraptured eyes on the 
splendid scene, and conceived that the golden 
dreams of romance, the graces of fairy land, were 
realized in these enchanting regions. 

But while the Spaniards were thus rapidly ad vau- 
cing towards the capital, Montezuma continued in 
his irresolute frame of mind. After the catastrophe 
at Cholula he had retired to the palace of Tlillau- 
calmecatl, a mansion appropriated to prayer and 
penitential sorrow. There he remained eight days, 
observing a rigid abstinence, and going through a 
course of other religious austerities, to deprecate 
the wrath of the gods. From this holy retreat 
he dispatched four persons of distinction, with 
earnest entreaties to Cortes to dissuade him from 
entering Mexico ; biudiu^ himself^ at the same 
timef to pay auaauu^XuWx^Xo\\\^Yosy^^\'$i>^^^ 
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I farther inducement, he promised, in case of 
pliance, to present the Spanish general witli 
loads of gold, and one to each of his follow- 
* Such dreadful apprehensions did this slender 
y of strangers infuse into the mind of the prince^ 
; the absolute monarch of a vast and mighty 
nre employed every art, and descended to the 
t humble entreaties, when he might have over- 
sbned them with his power. The messengers 
ed Cortes at Ithualco, and acquainted him with 
wishes of Montezuma ; to which the Spanish 
3ral returned the usual answer. He felt duly 
eful for the favours of so magnificent a prince, 
he could not retrace his steps without seeing 
Mexican monarch in person, and consulting on 
important affairs that had brought the Spa- 
ds into regions so distant from their own. 
"he disquietude of Montezuma grew now to a 
ful excitement. The priests contributed to 
nent the turmoil of his mind by the relation 
ertain ominous dreams, and other supersti- 
B signs which had recently taken place. The 
nrbation of the Mexican sovereign became 
sngth so tormenting, his fears were so pain- 
f excited, his thoughts so various and per- 
:ing, that, without waiting for the issue of the 
message, he called to council his brother Cnit- 
atzin, the lord of Tezcuco, and a few others 
le principal magnates of his empire, to de* 
ate what course he was to adopt. The opU 
s given were precisely those which he had re- 
ed in all his previous consultations. His bro* 
strenuously opposed the reception of the Spa- 

* Clarigtto I B* Bias* 
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niards, whilst the lord of Tezcaco as powerfully 
advocate^] a contraiy resolation. In this dilemma 
iMontezama, who had nnifbrmly inclined to the 
advice of the former, saddenly embraced the coim<* 
8cl of the latter; he accordingly commissioned 
that personage to meet the Spanish general, and 
to compliment him in his name. He, howeFer, 
gave him also instructions to dissuade that chief 
Arom his intention, should an opportunity ofiFer, 
with any probability of success. 

The lord of Tezcuco proceeded to his embassy 
Aidth great pomp and ceremonial. He caused his 
approach to be announced by four noblemen. 
These messengers informed Cortes that Cacamat- 
zin, lonl of Tezcuco, and nephew of the great 
Montezuma, was approaching ; and they suppli- 
cated him to wait his arrival. Soon after Caca« 
matzin appeared, carried in a splendid litter, or- 
namented with jewels, and a profusion of green 
feathers shooting from branched pillars of gold. 
This magnificent conveyance was borne by eight 
persons of distinction, who assisted the lord of 
Tezcuco to alight, and then carefully swept the 
way as he advanced towards the Spanish chief;* 
a brilliant retinue of the Mexican and Tezcucaa 
nobility closed the procession. The Spaniards 
were astonished at the splendour of the sight, and 
tliey could not but entertain the most extraordi- 
nary idea of the wealth and opulence of Monte- 
zuma, when they reflected on the gorgeous train 
that accompanied his nephew. Cortes received 
the illustrious ambassador with every token of 
kindness and respect. Civilities were mutually 

• li, Diaz., 
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exchanged, and, after a short interview, these per. 
sonages separated, the Mexican to report the tin- 
hending resolution of the strangers, and the Spa- 
niard as fixed as ever in his intention of entering 
the capital. 

The flactnating state of Montezuma's mind con- 
tinned, and Cortes was already near the causeways 
that led into the city, before the anxious monarch 
had ultimately decided whether he should wel- 
come the Spaniards as friends, or oppose them as 
enemies. Cortes, however, proceeded in his march 
unmindful of this irresolution ; but though he af- 
fected the most cordial regard for the prince he 
came to visit, as well as the persuasion of an equal- 
ly favourable reception, he nevertheless ordered 
his plan of march with the greatest order and dis- 
cipline, nor had he been negligent in adopting 
every measure of precaution. Proceeding along 
the causeway of Iztapalapan, the Spaniards arrived 
at a place called Xoloc, where the principal road 
to Mexico and that to Cojohuacan meet. At the 
angle formed by these roads, and about the distance 
of half a league ft'om the capital, there stood a bas- 
tion, crowned with two towers, and swTounded 
with a wall above ten feet in height. This place 
became afterwards memorable as the camp of the 
Spaniards, when they laid siege to Mexico. In 
this spot a vast concourse of people were collect- 
ed to witness the arrival of those extraordinary 
beings, who had spread such sensations of wonder 
and alarm throughout the country. Here also 
Cortes made a halt, to receive the compliments of 
a numerous train of Mexican nobles, all attired in 
their richest dresses^ and who, as they passed be- 



fbra tht'^Hiaii commanderi made a profouiil 
bow, to BclMBg tlie graundt au<l kissiug tbcir hacila. 
AftKdBBC»reaioDy,Corte9Contiiiue<l)iiscoune 
■tSl ia ■BCMiiJiity, and id the Bame manner u if 
be were kdnncinc; aguast an enemy. As he dnw 
nnr the dtyi however, it was KDnonncei] tlial 
MoBteMnw was approaching ; and soon after tbe 
proeMnoD cMie in sight. Tiiree officers Bppea^ 
cd fiI■^ cKh balding a goldeu rod, which thef 
liftad on U^ U intervalH, and by which the people 
mn iolbnnd of the presence of the sovereign, 
and InfilMl to prostrate tfaemeelveB ia sign of re- 
■peMwid TCMratioD. Montezuma was borne in a 
migiifaHit litter, covered with plates of gold. 
UnawMcanied by four nobles on their ehoulders, 
whibt K i^oidid canopy of green feathers, ridily 
adonud with precione stones and golden friDge^, 
ofSeni s abade to the mighty monarch. He wis 
attended hj SOO noblemen, splendidly attired m 
rich nMntleB <^ cotton, and bearing iixga wuiag 
feathers on their heads. Her muched til« faf 
tvo, at a respectfid dirtanfn from Mbatcnoi, 
their feet bai«, thdr eyes fixed on tho fpami,^ 
evincing every token of |»ofoaiid TUMntMa.'.1|e 
Emperor waa attired with great iiimiiiftftifr 
Suspended from faia ihonlden bung ftnwiltlepin- 
fnsely corered with gold and gemt. Ho wma 
thin crown of the iame ueta^ and goM bwkpi 
on his legs, stndded with preciona atooM. Via 
he drew n^ar Cortec, he was lifted Grom Ida Slier, 
and borne foi a abort apace on the anna of .th 
Lords of Tescaco, latapaliqian, Tacubi^ uuLCo- 
jobnacan. Cortee dismounted, and came bnnrd 
in an attitade of profound respect. MontainH i 
t£eaieBfltontheHnaBoEt\w\Ac^<il1«u3MfttBd I 
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Istapalapan^ whilst tJie other nobles spread cotton 
mantles on the ffronnd, that so great a king might 
sot touch it with his feet. Cortes addres^ him 
with deep reTerence, after the fashion of Europe ; 
which compliment Montezuma returned by touch- 
ing the ground and then kissing it, according to the 
manner of the country. Cortes then approached 
lum, and threw around his neck a thin collar of 
gold, on which were strung glass beads of dif- 
ferent lunds. The monarch received this attention 
with gradons afiability, but when the Spaniard 
made a movement to embrace him, the nobles re- 
spectfully held him back, considering this too great 
a liberty.* 

A prodigious multitude had assembled to wit- 
ness this extraordinary meeting ; not only were 
the causeways and streets filled with the crowd, 
but the doors of the dwellings, the windows, and 
even the tops of the buildings, were thronged with 
men, women, and children, who, with wondering 
eyes, beheld the ceremony, yet could scarcely 
believe it to be a reality. The complaisance and 
respectful behayiour of Montezuma towards the 
strangers, filled the Mexicans with astonishment. 
They naturally concluded that those must certain- 
ly be ieuleSf to whom so haughty and powerful a 
monarch condescended to show such strong marks 
of his regard. This persuasion greatly contribu- 
ted to elevate the Spaniards in their opinion ; nor 
wero the strangeness of the attire, the arms, horses, 
«rtillery^ and every object which they observed, 
calculated to dissipate the delusion. On the other 
haodi the surprise and admiration of the Spaniards 

• A ZMss ; CUvleoo. 
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were powerfully excited on whatever ude tlwy 
clianced to turn their eyes. The vastnesa of the 
lake in which the city was built^tbe grandearof 
that city itself — the beauty of the buildings— in 
numerous population— and the signa of wesUi 
everywhere discoyerable, all tended to impreH 
them with a sensation of wonder and delight. 

Yet sucb feelings were united with othm of I 
very different tendency. Reflecting on the im- 
mensity and power of that empiret into the capital 
of which they were now entering, many of the 
Spaniards could not entirely dispel a sentiment of 
dread at the temerity of their present enterpriaei 
Four hundred and fifty men fearlessly plunged in^ 
to the middle of a vast city, filled with a warlike 
people, of whose friendly disposition they could 
only entertain an equivocal opinion ; and this cityi 
bein<|i; built on an island in the middle of a lake^ 
was approachable only by long causeways, inter- 
sected by various apertures — the small bridgsa 
thrown over which could, in a moment, be remov 
ved, and by this means totally preclude the possi- 
bility of a retreat. The recent plot meditated at 
Cliolula came also to strengthen doubt, and creata 
alarm. The uniform repugnance of Montezaina 
to see the Spaniards, and the repeated waruingi 
which the latter had received during their marchf 
Were likewise calculated to confirm any sentiment 
of distrust and fear. Nevertheless, a handful of 
men, in contempt of such obstacles, willingly pla- 
ced themselves in a situation replete with danger. 

Cortes and his companions, after marcliing tbe 
space of a mile and a half within the city, were 
conducted to a large mansion, prepared for their re- 
ception. This waa a ^ast p«i\a&Q iotm^xV^ mWhited 
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hy KtDgf AxajftD&t1> sad wat titnated at a Rhort 
distance from the western entrance of the princi« 
pal temple. The habitations were spacious and 
convenient, so that not only the Spaniards, bat 
thmr Indian allies, found the most ample accom<* 
modation. Montezuma took Cortes by the hand, 
and eondacted him to a large hall, cohered with 
tapestry, embroidered with gold and gems, in a 
fimcifnl and effective manner. He then took his 
leaive, isaying, " Malitzin, you and your com pa* 
nions are now in your own house ; refresh and re« 
pose yonrselves until my return."* When Moa« 
tesuma bad withdrawn, the first care of Cortes was 
to examine his quarters, and take every preoau- 
tion for the security of his followers. He began 
by firing a volley of all his artillery, with the view 
of intimidating the Mexicans, after which he ap< 
plied himself to put the place in a state of defence. 
He disposed a battery in front of the gate, distri- 
buted his guards in different situations, and issued 
orders, that every thing should proceed as if the 
Spaniards were facing the camp of an enemy, ra- 
ther than enjoying the hospitality of a friend.f 

Montezuma having taken his meal in his own 
palace, returned to the Spanish quarters, with the 
same pomp and attendance that had marked his 
first meeting with Cortes. He brought splendid 
presents, which he bestowed on the Spanish ge» 
neral and his followers, and which serve<l to esta- 
blish both the generosity of the donor and the 
wealth of his empire. A long conference then 
took place between the monarch and his illustrioos 

* Cortes, Relat. ; B. Piai ; Herrers, Dec 2. 
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gQMt* In this MoDtesiiinafiiU7 exposed his news 
snd opinions concerning the Spaniards. Heente^ 
tained no doubt that they were the men destined 
by the gods to assume the gOTemment of tfae 
conntTjTy for it was not many years since his sn- 
cestors came from the region of the north, and 
only ruled those dominions as the yicegerents of 
Quetzalcoatl, their great god and lawful sofs- 
reign.* Cortes showed himself grateful fw the 
generosity and hospitality with which he and his 
companions had been received ; but far from wish- 
ing to undeceiire the monarch with regard to the 
origin and predetermined destiny of the Spaniards, 
artfolly endeavoured to keep alive a delusion so 
highly conducive to the success of his designs. He 
descanted largely on ^e greatness and power of 
Don Carlos, his sovereign and the most powerfol 
monarch of the earth ; avowing, that he came charged 
with the important mission of cementing the ties 
of alliance with the great Montezuma, as well as 
to use his best persuasion to alter and modify se- 
veral laws and usages in his empire, which were 
totally contrary to the views of justice and human- 
ity. From this he took occasion to enter into the 
subject of the Mexican religion ; its cruel 8Qpe^ 
stition, and the necessity of abolishing thotfe 
frightful sacrifices which were in opposition to 
the most common dictates of nature and human- 
ity. Montezuma soon after departed, commanding 
that nothing should be wanting towards the en- 
tertainment of his guests. The utmost cordiality 
prevailed in this interview, and the two cbie£i 
separated with mutual protestations of good-wilL 
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The adrentaroQs and memorable entry of the 
Spaniards into Mexico took place on the 8th day 
<)/ November 1519, and seven months after their 
arrival at the country of Anahuac, known after- 
Wards by the name of New Spain. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



JDeseriptian of the Munean Capital, f^ 

The city of Mexico, or Tenuchtiekm^ was n- 
tnated upon a small ialand in the lake of Teiciico» 
about fifteen miles westward from the town of 
that name, and four to the east of Tlacopan, or 
Tacuba. Access to the capital was obtained by 
means of three large causeways of earth and stone, 
each BO spacious that ten horsemen could ride 
over them abreast. But besides theae principal 
roads, there was another of smaller dimensioni 
for the two aqueducts of Chapoltepec Mexico 
measured about ten miles in circumference, and, 
at the most moderate computation, contained 
60,000 houses. The capital was divided into four 
quarters, each comprising various districts, the 
ancient names of which are still preserved among 
the Indians. But if the situation of the city wti 
singular and picturesque, the effect produced by 
its construction was no less remarkable. The 
buildings were, in general, erected upon a scale of 
magnificence that excited the wonder of the Spa- 
niards. The temples of the gods, the palaces of 
Montezuma, and the mansions of his lords and 
courtiers, were large, elevated, and adorned with 
battlementa and toweiB>«o \\i«X\x^Qvi^d w^^ear 
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bat the Mexicans thought it necessary to pro- 
ide a defence even to their private dwellings. 
rbere was a vast square called Tlateloco, which 
enred as the principal market-place in the city, 
nd which was stocked with a prodigious quanti- 
y , as well as variety^ of provisions and merchan- 
lize. On one side, a great number of slaves of 
both sexes were exposed for sale ; another was 
issigned for the provisions ; and here an abundant 
nipply of fowls, game, fruits, vegetables, and 
pastry, were exhibited. Further were to be seen 
iealers in earthenware, and different wooden ar- 
ticles of household furniture. In finp,'tbis vast 
place might be likened to a well-attended fair, so 
great was the number of buyers and sellers, so 
abundant and various the goods which it displayed. 
Besides the principal market-place, there were 
dthers of smaller importance in different parts of 
the city ; which contained, also, many fountains and 
fish-ponds, beautiful gardens, some level with the 
ptrand, others elevated into high terraces. Seve- 
ral of the streets of Mexico were broad and 
itraight, intersected in many quarters by canals, 
which contributed to heighten the effect of the 
city, together with the loftiness and dazzling 
polish of the temples and other stately buildings. 
On the day following the arrival of the Spaniards 
into the city, Cortes, attended by Alvarado, San- 
doval, Velazquez de Leon, and Ordaz, paid a visit 
to Montezuma ; and the interview, which lasted a 
considerable time, showed a mutual exchange of 
civilities and cordiality. With the permission of 
bhe monarch, the three following days were appoint- 
ed .for visiting the capital. Montezuma, however, 
BpprebeoiiFa that some a£froiit wo^d \>^ o'Ssc^^ 
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to his gods by tlie strangers, T^^ent himself 
principal temple, attended by a splendid r 
and with the same ceremonial that had r 
his reception of the Spaniards into the ca] 
^ .: his empire.* Cortes and his companions i 

ffreat pleasure at the novelty of the objects 
they saw. The great square of Tlateloco i 
'.< their admiration no less for the quantity au 

ety of the merchandize, than for the adi 
arrangement displayed, effected, no doubt 
tribunal of three judges sitting in one end 
j|7j. ^ square, and a competent number of officer 

> ) ' paraded the place to examine the articles ai 

-^*{: serve order. Having contemplated these ' 

%• objects, Cortes proceeded to the great t 

'^ through a number of large courts, pavec 

white cut stones, and enclosed by strong > 
walls. The ascent to the temple consisted 
^^\ steps, Montezuma commissioned six pri< 

il:'- carry Cortes up ; a civility which the S 

;f j commander declined. The summit presei 

\^l' broad platform, containing several large f 

* ^' which served as altars on which the victimi 

sacrificed. Not far distant stood a frightful 
bearing the resemblance of a dragon, and besn 
: - with blood recently spilt. Montezuma then 

out from an adoratory, and desired Cortes 1 
his eyes over the city, which was seen 1 
greatest advantage from that elevated siti 
The quantity of canoes continually passing be 
Mexico and the numerous towns on the bon 
;| the lake, was really surprising. The splend 

\\ the stately builduigs, the crowds moving 

r 
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lirectioDS, and the promiscuous bnzz of the great 
narket below, all tended to impress the Spaniards 
rith an idea of the power, strength, and wealth of 
the enopire which their yalonr or temerity had nrged 
them on to subjugate. 

Haying admired the beautiful prospect from this 
elevated position, Cortes expressed a desire to see 
the principal gods of the Mexicans, which were 
kept and worshipped in that temple. This request 
Montezuma graciously granted, after a previous 
consultation with the priests. The Spanish gene- 
ral and his attendants were 'then conducted into a 
spacious hall or saloon, the roof of which was curi- 
onaly canred and ornamented. Two altars, richly 
adorned, stood in this place, and behind them rose 
two colossal figures, bearing the resemblance of 
monstrous and unwieldy men. One of these 
images represented the great HuUzHopochtU, or 
the god of war, an idol held in extraordinary vene- 
ration by the Mexicans. His countenance was 
disproportioned, and expressive of the most terri- 
ble passions. A vast quantity of precious stones 
and ornaments of gold covered his body, which 
was, besides, encircled by enormous golden ser- 
pents. He held a bow in his right hand, and his 
left grasped a bundle of arrows. His neck was 
Burrounded by a collar of jewels and little s3rmbol- 
ical heads and hearts, wrought in pure gold. By 
the side of this idol was seen a small image, carry- 
ing a lance and shield, splendidly adorned. This 
was the page of the god of war. Before Huitzt" 
hpochtli stood a fire, in which Cortes beheld three 
human hearts burning at that moment. The feel- 
ing of horror produced by this frightful sight was 
farther heigliteaed by the blood m\)i ^^\^ ^^ 
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walls and floor were profnsely stainedy and the 
insaiferable smell that perTadecl that Bhrine of tbo- 
mination. On the left of HuUzikpoohtH wu 
another monstrous image, with a conntenanee 
greatly resembling that of a bear, and having sin* 
gularly shining eyes. This deity was called Tez- 
catlipocOy or tbe god of proyidence, and soul of the 
world.* This idol was believed to be the brother 
of, and divided with, Hmtzilopoehili^ the profound 
adoration of the Mexicans. An offering of fife 
human hearts lay before this dignity. On tbe 
summit of the temple was kept the great religions 
drum. This instrument, made of the skin of t 
serpent, was of enormous size. When stmck, 
the sounds which it produced were heard at tbe 
distance of two leagues, and they were so dolefnl, 
that they could not fail to excite a deep sensation 
of dread and terror. This fearful drum, the bar- 
baric strains of the horns and trumpets, tbe fear- 
ful display of large sacriBcial knives, bleeding 
remains of human victims, and the blood-stained 
altars and walls, contributed to produce an o^er- 
poweiing feeling of horror and disgust in Cortes; 
and he turned with indignation from so barbarons 
and terrible a spectacle.f He then addressed 
Montezuma on the subject, expressing his astonish- 
ment that so great and wise a monarch shonld be 
superstitious enough to adore these abominable 
idols, and so cruel as to permit this inbnmaa 
butchery of his subjects. Montezuma was highly 
incensed at this speech, declaring, that had he fore- 
seen that this affront would he offered to his gods, 
he would never have allowed Cortes to visit their 

• Clavigero. -^ 'B.lSxBa^ 
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inctnary. '^ Go/' added the indignant king, << go 
ence I whilst I remain to appease the wrath of the 
iyinitiee vhich yon hare jnstly provoked by your 
Asphettiaiis eiqiressions I"* 
At a ahort distance from the great temple there 
ras a tower, containing an entrance always open, 
ike the gaping month of a prodigious monster, ready 
a devonr the victims that came within its reach* 
it this door there were several figures of idols, re- 
embling serpents and other hideous creatures. In 
<ne part of the building were to be seen piles of 
foodf and a reservoir of water supplied by the 
queduct of Chapoltepec. There were also pots 
f water ready to boil the flesh of the victims, that 
erred for the frightful repasts of the priests. In 
me of the courts stood the tombs of the Mexi- 
can nobility ; in another^ immense piles of human 
xmes were curiously and regularly arranged. 
Byery temple had its complete establishment of 
Nieata, whose outward appearance was in strict 
iccordance with the gloom of those functions to 
Bvhich they were consecrated. They wore long 
black garments, their hair long and clotted with 
^ra, nod their ears cut and lacerated in honour 
of their divinities.f 

It is not surprising that the atrocious abomina- 
tions committed in these temples should excite the 
intemperate seal of Cortes. That zeal certainly 
led him sometimes to depart from the line of pru.- 
dence which so strongly characterised him ; and 
ftccordingly he has been deeply and often too high- 
ly oenaured. Some authors, in their desire to 

"" Clatlgeio. t B. Di«t» 
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lower the glory of Cortes uid his compi 
hare stron^^y dwelt on tbeir injustice and nc 
towards the idols of the Mexicans. But t 
precisely the worst argument they conld i 
for though it cannot be defended, that a fon 
has a right to legislate over a strange countr 
violent acts are only to be judged in proport 
the positive evil which arises from them, 
actmd evil the Mexicans endured from an at 
to check their sanguinary abominations, let 
philanthropists and philosophers who are i 
quent on the oppression of the Indians, detei 
No reform, especially religions reform, wa 
effected without some degree of violence. 
Cortes might have employed force premat 
cannot be denied ; but while his impolicy is 
to censure, hb feelings cannot be blamed, 
the result of his imprudence was to his 
manifest disadvantage. Had Cortes accomf 
his missionary zeal with acts of personal vio 
his conduct would have been unjustifiable 
being limited only to the demolition of the 
though it may be reprehended as intemper 
by no means deserves the furious animadve 
with which it has been visited. 

Religious fanaticism was, in that age, we 
say almost universal. Each creed, each sect 
sidered itself bound by every means to pro] 
its own doctrines and peculiar form of wo 
and each endeavoured to signalize its zeal, n 
ly through the medium of persuasion, but by i 
force and persecution. Thus, at an epoch 
Calvin was burning Servetus in Geneva^. 
Hubs suflfored in Prague, and Europe was di 
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religious bodies all hostile to each other, it 
t not to excite such prodigious wonder that 
es, at the sight of the sanguinary idolatry of 
rica> should have evinced a violent zeal to 
k its cruelties, and to propagate the Christian 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



fAe Spaniards seize Montezuma, and lead him to 

their Quarters. 

We would suppose that Heman Cortes had now 
attained the summit of his desires. He had pene- 
trated into the capital of a vast empire ; he was 
treated by Montezuma with every mark of dis- 
tinction and regard, and considered by his subjects 
as a divinity who had the terrors of thunder and 
strange monsters at his disposal. The success wliicb 
had hitherto crowned his efforts in battle seem- 
ed a favourable omen of his fortune for the future. 
The devotion of his troops, joined to that magna- 
nimity which they had so conspicuously displayed, 
might have induced him to consider them capable 
of sustaining the severest trials — of attempting the 
most daring enterprises. But very different senti- 
ments occupied the mind of the Spanish command- 
er. Though impetuous in his courage, and en- 
dowed with singular perseverance, he was neither 
blind to danger, nor would he wantonly despise it. 
When the first powerful sensation natural upon 
his arrival at Mexico had suhsided, the dazzling 
splendour of the achievement did not prevent his 
searching eye from penetrating the cloud that 
bounded a future horVzou. He \>\^\iVj »aw the 
perilous nature of his pieaeiiX «k\x\3i^\Aau* l\<2i ^«^ 
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iwallowed up in the centre of a poptilotis city, 
be peculiarity of whose situation afforded matter 
or tne most alarming anticipations. By the simple 
lestruction of the causeways, he would be caught 
n a snare from which every hope of escape waf 
)recladed. The Tlascalans had continually dis- 
iuaded him from reposing any trust in Monte« 
mma ; and they at last informed him, that this 
)rince had, by the advice of his priests, permitted 
;he entrance of the Spaniards into the capital, in 
)r(ler to destroy them with perfect security * The 
VIexican monarch had, indeed, treated him with 
cindness and respect ; but would he be justified in 
flying too confidently on the sincerity of these 
)rofes8ion8 ? Might they not serve as a specious 
nantle to cover a treacherous design ? Those glit- 
^ring gifts and smiling words were perhaps like 
Jie flowers that bloom on the borders of a yawning 
)recipice, tempting the traveller to his own de« 
itmction. Even admitting that the friendly count- 
ioauce of Montezuma was dictated by feeling, 
md directed by truth, was not this favourable sen- 
iment liable to change, or subject to caprice? 
Might not a sudden gust of passion — a moment- 
iry wrong— -or pernicious advice, decide the fate 
»f the Spaniards before they had time to ward off 
he impending blow ? 

These thoughts pressed strongly on, and produ- 
)ed intense anxiety in, the mind of Cortes. But he 
lad another reason to confirm his apprehensions, 
ind make him doubt the sincerity of Montezu- 
na. This was intelligence which he bad received 
rom the colony at Villa Rica. Quauhpopocai lord 

* Cortes, Relat, 
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of Kauhtkn, a city sitaated on the coast, md 
one of the Mexican generals, had received secret 
instructions from Montezuma to attack the rebel 
Totonacas, and re<1uce them to subjection as soon 
as Cortes liad withdrawn from those territories. 
This chief accordingly began to make excursions 
into the various settlements of those Indians, inflict- 
ing a severe punishment for their revolt. The To- 
tanacas, in this emergency, implored the assistaooe 
of their Spanish allies at Villa Rica. Juan de 
Escalante, the governor, sent a message to Quanh- 
popoca, requiring him to desist from his hostili- 
ties ; to which the Mexican general returned tn 
answer in no measured terms — That should the 
Spaniards be disposed to embrace the cause of the 
Totanocas, he was ready to decide the contest ia 
the plains of Nauhtlan. Escalante forthwith took 
the field at the head of fifty Spaniards, two horses, 
two small pieces of cannon, and an army of two 
thousand Totonacas. These Indians, however, tt 
the first charge of the Mexicans, were thrown 
into disorder, and the greater number betook 
themselves to flight. Escalante and his compa- 
nions continued the battle with undiminished va- 
lour, despite of the cowardice of their allies. The 
awful sound of the artillery in a short time com- 
pelled the Mexicans to retreat to Nauhtlan. The 
Spaniards pursued the enemy, causing a great 
slaughter amongst them ; but though they were 
victorious in the end, this triumph was not obtain- 
ed without a considerable loss. Seven Spaniards, 
and one horse, perished in this engagement : but 
what added to the calamity, was the death of Es- 
calante, who expired of his wounds three days 
after the conflict. K S^pamax^ ol ^it^'^^^xia bo- 
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dily strength, having a large head and terrific 
countenance, was taken alive ; and the Mexicans 
already congratulated themselves upon a capture 
so important for their sacrifices, when the soldier 
died of his wounds. His head was, however, se- 
Tered from the hody, and sent as a trophy to 
Montezuma, after heing paraded through various 
cities, to convince the inhabitants that the Spa- 
niards were neither immortal nor invincible. It 
appears that Cortes had received this disastrous 
intelligence previous to his departure from Cho- 
lula, but that he had kept the event a strict secret 
from his followers, lest it might tend to discourage 
them, and offer a check to the progress of the ex- 
pedition.* 

The circumstance was, however, a matter of 
deep disquietude in his present situation ; for he 
could neither remain in Mexico without danger, 
nor retreat from it without disgrace. A senes of 
events Lad conducted him to the capital. His own 
reckless valour, and the success of his former ac- 
tions, had impelled him to a step which he was now 
inclined to consider as the result of temerity. 
Various trifling circumstances which, on other oc- 
casions, would scarcely have deserved his notice, 
now excited the most fearful suspicions. He cau- 
sed some of his most devoted Indians to be secret- 
ly introduced to him, and enquired of them if they 
had observed any symptoms of evil purpose 
amongst the Mexicans. The answer which they 
returned was not calculated to calm his appre« 
hensions. Though the mass of the people were 
described as being either occupied in the public re- 

* CoitcBy Rdat. 
o2 
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joicmgBf or pursuing their vraal aTocationsi yet 
the deportment of the nobles, as well as their looks, 
indicated that their minds were engrossed with 
some important speculation. Several of them had 
been overheard to say, that it would be an easy task 
to break down the bridges on the causeway. It was 
also reported that Montezuma, after having seen the 
head of a Spaniard sent to him by Quauhpopoca, 
ordered it to be taken away, and seemed very so- 
licitous that the circumstance should be kept secret 
from Cortes. 

The Spanish general, by an impartial examina- 
tion of these various drcumstances, soon concluded 
that his suspicions were just, and that any delay in 
providing a remedy against the danger would ar- 
gue a blinded folly. Under this impression, Cortes 
retired to his apartment, where he spent the 
whole night walking to and fro in a mood of pain- 
ful agitation.* A crowd of thoughts pressed on 
his mind, but he discarded them as unequal to the 
extremity of the present occasion. The very fer- 
tility of his genius seemed inimical to the matu- 
ring of an efficient and feasible plan, for it pre- 
sented at the same time both the remedy and its 
dangers, which tended to perplex the speculations 
of the chief. His talents were now called into 
uncommon exertion, and his magnanimity was 
subjected to a rigorous trial. His heart revolted 
from the idea of retreat. He knew that the suc- 
cess of the enterprise most materially depended 
upon preserving that high opinion, which the In- 
dians had formed of the superiority of his power. 
A slight token of irresolution, an evanescent 
symptom of timidity, mi^bt sivrekft Montezuma 
from bia delusion — encouisLge\v\m\» ^u^^^^tss^ 

• CUvlgeio. 
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enable bim to acbieve, tbe destraction of bis ene- 
mies. An indication of weakness on bis part would 
■roase tbe whole empire — a single spark would 
kindle a general conflagration. Notbing, tberefore, 
conld obviate tbe danger, but a measure prompt, 
Tigorous, and uncommon. After revolving in bis 
mind a thousand plans, be at last fixed on one, da- 
ring in tbe conception, and most perilous in tbe 
execution ; but which, if carried into effect, would 
entirely disentangle him from bis present difficult 
position. It was nothing less than to seize Monte- 
zuma, and conduct bim to the Spanish quarters. 

From this desperate plan, even the powerful 
mind of Cortes recoiled for a moment — even bis 
bold heart felt a shudder. He well foresaw tbe 
extremity of the danger to be incurred, and tbe 
necessary hardihood and craft required for so ha- 
zardous an undertaking. But he carefully discard- 
ed from his imagination every doubt that arose in 
opposition to bis design. £ven supposing he should 
fwi in bis attempt, and involve himself and follow- 
ers in destruction, still their fate would be more 
glorious, and more in accordance with the former 
actions of tbe Spaniards, than any other issue they 
conld expect from less magnanimous conduct. 
To be destroyed by treason, or to be cut down in 
a retreat, were tbe dark alternatives that offered 
themselves to Cortes; and to these he unhesitating- 
ly preferred a glorious end, in one of the boldest 
i^tempts ever recorded in history. On tbe other 
band, should bis enterprise succeed, be knew, that 
in tbe person of Montezuma be would possess tbe 
most effectual guarantee for tbe subordination of bis 
subjects. So sacred a pledge would at once render 
the Mexicans alow to anderta]|^e voy desv^^VA&Vx 
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TlMMXHBOmlOg; Hprnnn Corlcs assembled hit 
ttttiUt thi MBW of iliose aoMiera whose valonf, 
MrnMI, «r daroM zeal, cntitleJ them to liold « 
pluB 111 Ul Mtmcik. He th9n proceciled to paint, 
ia tbA'mmt slmrlne culoun, the imminent (langen 
of tMr MntlOD, ue little trast tvhirh they could 
tmam m HMtetiima, and the strong reason! 
WobA ^y Ittd to anticipate some treason. To 
Mmrtwnte thb ttkiement, he dipelt emphnticaliy 
on tbfe ditutrciiu ntfaic at Villa RicA, detaitiu; 
tntf t^rauuttnee connected with it which went 
to flMbRlli hli belief in the duplicity of the Met!- 
eUtt. He fattbBmiinierated the various synipUiiii) 
of iniiitetl dMlgn, observable (luring the last tvo 
dayBamaiig>ttbeiiiliabitanie;thei1epositionsoflhe 
Thuului Idliei ; the i^uspicioas conduct or the ao- 
hies i kod the eitrtailment which they had oktaut- 
eiic«d in their prarisions.* HtTing asplwned mnt 
hicidenta, and expremed tbe f«tn (rbieh they ntf- 
tarally jiutified, tie then hiafitm, Mnfidlns ttbei 
unfolded the extraordinary expfldient which h» 
had in eontemplatian. The annotmceraent of m 
rash a design wu followed by that direnlty df 
thonght Ud of emotion which CortM bad, at 
doubt, anticipated, and for which he carao prep4^ 
red. The opinions irera mocb divided. Somt 
considered the proposal of the general aa impnfr 
ticable, and cortain to provoke the complete dt^ 
atracdon of the Spaniards. Others declared It 
wotild be fiir more prudent and ftdvaxttageow 16 
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take a friendly leave of Montezuma, and retrace 
tbeir steps to Villa Rica. But there were also 
several who entertained the opinion of their chief. 
The impetuous Velazquez de Leon, and the faith- 
fully-devoted Sandoval, strongly advocated the 
more decided measure. The debate lasted some 
time, and the result was, that the members which 
composed that singular council came to an una- 
nimous determination of adopting the proposal of 
the general. 

Here the mind pauses for a moment to reflect on 
every circumstance of this extraordinary transac- 
tion. Imagination has some difficulty to conceive 
how twelve or fifteen men could seriously discuss, 
and unanimously approve, the seizure of a mighty 
monarch, in the midst of his capital, and sur- 
rounded by thousands of warriors, who considered 
him as an object of almost superhuman veneration. 
Bat the measure being determined on, it was 
also judged advisable to put it into immediate exe- 
cution. The an'angements which Cortes made 
for this attempt, bespoke at once his sagacity and 
the magnitude of the a£fair. He could not proceed 
to the palace of Montezuma with all his forces, 
without exciting a degree of suspicion which would 
render success unattainable ; much less could he 
rashly venture upon a violent attack. Still a cer- 
tain number of resolute and devoted men were 
indispensable in a case of such extremity. The 
selection of these men, and the artful means by 
which he was to bring them to the palace without 
awakening curiosity, or exciting alarm, next occu- 
pied his thoughts. He chose Alvarado, Sandoval, 
Velazquez de Leon, Lugo, and Davila, the five 
Spaniards of whose detenpined coxn^^\v^V>^ 
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received the greatest proofs, and in whose devo- 
tion he could repose the utmost confidence, to be 
his near companions in the dangers and glory of 
this memorable enterprise. These were to be 
attended by five soldiers of equally tried valour, 
and the same acknowledged merit.* Twenty-five 
chosen men were to follow, not in a body, but 
aauntering, and at intervals, as if they had been 
led to the spot by the effect of chance. The troops, 
both Spanish and Tlascalan, were placed under the 
command of Christoval de Olid and Diego de Or- 
daz, with strict instructions to keep themselves in 
readiness, and to sally forth at the first alarm. 

These arrangements being concluded, Cortes and 
his companions proceeded to the palace, and were 
admitted without suspicion, as they had been on 
former occasions. After the first compliments, the 
Spanish commander began, in an austere and reso- 
lute tone, to complain bitterly to Montezuma of 
the conduct of his general Quaubpopoca, at Villa 
Rica. He expressed his astonishment that the 
Mexican monarch, who had always exhibited such 
apparent friendship for the Spaniards, should have 
issued orders clandestinely for their destruction. 
He enlarged on the ravages committed by Quaub- 
popoca in the country of the Totonacas, and char- 
ged Montezuma himself with having been not 
only privy to the treachery of the Cholulans, but 
its principal contriver. He added, that motives of 
respect and prudence had hitherto restrained him 
from touching upon that painful subject, but know- 
ing now that a new plot was in contemplation 

* Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the nanator of this daring 
tnnsacdoD, was one of these. 
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against the Spaniards, it was bis duty to adopt tbe 
most efficient measures for the security of his fol- 
lowers.* When Dona Mariua and Aguilar ex- 
plained to Montezuma the nature of tbe complaint 
Emd the accusation urged against him by Cortes, 
that monarch was thrown into terror and amaze- 
ment. For some time he remained silent^ as if 
overwhelmed by sc unexpected a charge ; and be 
changed colour, either from conscious guilt, or from 
BL sense of the indignity o£fered to his person. Re- 
covering, however, from the fii-st emotion, he so- 
lemnly declared his innocence of the accusation ; he 
denied having given orders to Quauhpopoca to pro- 
ceed against tbe Spaniards ; and, as a proof of bis 
sincerity, he took from his wrist the signet of Hu" 
itzilopochtli — a token which he employed in cases 
of importance — and delivered it to one of his offi- 
cers, with strict commands to bring without delay 
the offending general to Mexico.f Cortes affected 
to be pleased, and duly grateful for this determi- 
nation, and accordingly expressed bis conviction 
that so great a monarch could not have practised a 
vile deception ; and that, in his ovm mind, his inno- 
cence was fully established. But he continued, in 
the same tone, that something else was necessary 
to calm tbe apprehensions of the Spaniards ; they 
were alarmed, and might be tempted to some des- 
perate act, in order to secure their safety. To con- 
vince them, therefore, that be entertained no other 
sentiments but those of friendship and peace, and 
as a proof, also, of his own confidence, it was in- 
dispensable that be should quit his palace, and re- 

• B. Diaz. t Ibid. ; Clavigero. 
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^w both impatieiit at the fiimneM of tha no- 
larcby and appreheiwive that bia aubjeeta might 
xillect in auch nunabera aa not only to defeat their 
>bject, but eflect their deatmctioo. The criaia ar- 
ived. Aiigamenta could not conTioce, remon- 
strancea persuade, nor threats intimidate. lu tbia 
amergency, Velaaqaez de Leon, an impetuoua and 
daring young officer, cried in a resolute voice, 
« Why should we waste more time in worda ? He 
must yield himself our prisoner, or we will forth* 
iirith atab him to the heart ! Let ua secure our 
lireay or perish at once V* The fierce voice 
and threatening manner of Velaaquea de Leon 

Eowerfully atruck Monteauma. He enquired of 
)ona Marina what that Spaniard meant by ao 
violent a deportment ; to which the sagacioua fe- 
male answered, with equal mildnesa as discretion^ 
^* Princa, I am your subject, and am anziona for 
your safety ; but, as the confident of those atran* 
^TBf I have a perfect knowledge of their charac- 
ter. Condeacend to their requeat, and yon will 
be treated by them with all possible consideration 
-*-reaiat their intentions, and they will not acrupla 
to take away your life/'f 

Monteauma waa so far overawed by tha raao- 
Into manner of the Spaniards, and so intimidated 
by the worda of Dona Marina, that he attempted 
DO further opposition to their demand. He waa 
aware that they had now proceeded too far to re- 
treat ; that but little time more would be lost in 
idle threata. He accordingly gave hia consent. 
** Let ua> then, depart to your quartera,'' ha aaid ; 

*B.Diar. ilbid.} Clavigsze ; SoUs. 
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^ ^ decreed it go^ and I intrast my* 
^ftffit^^osmr Cortes offered him eveij 
*'""' ^j?!^jlJ«nce of attention and respect ; ani 
^t J^I^I^aiuite monarch, with a breaking heart; 

®^ pjljlnmaelf to his fate. Bnt the Spanial 
' i^^der carried his audacity still farther. He 
f^Sed of his captive to signify to his officers 
J^fjbe removed to the Spanish quarters, not 
^^ugh compulsion, but with pleasure. Monte- 
gamti having conceded the first demand, found no 
difficulty in complying with this additional indig- 
nity. His courtiers were summoned, and the in- 
tentions of their monarch announced. They were 
amazed, but offered not to question the decision 
of the great Montezuma. He was placed in his 
magnificent litter of state, and carried in silent 
pomp and sorrow to the palace of his father. The 
Mexicans, upon the first announcement of tbiB 
strange event, burst into mournful exclamations 
and horrid threats against the Spaniards^ who 
they imagined were carrying away their monarch. 
However, when he appeared in his litter, sar- 
rounded by his officers, and waving his hand to 
his people in token of command, the tumult was ap- 
peased, and everyone silently dispersed.* *« Thus," 
says Robertson, *< was a powerful prince seized 
by a few strangers in the midst of his capital, at 
noon-day, and carried off as a prisoner, without 
opposition or bloodshed. History contains nothing 
parallel to this event, either with respect to the 
temerity of the attempt, or the success of the exe- 
cution; and were not all the circumstances of this 

* Corte», Relfit.; B« Dia2 ; Gomara ; Clavigcro. 
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irdioary transaction autbenticated by the 
unquestionable evidence, tbey would appear 
Id and extravagant, as to go far beyond the 
is of that probability which must be preser- 
yen in fictitious narrations.** 
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Execution of Hie Mexican General^ and JETtimtlMtum 

of Montezuma, 

The manner of living of Montezuma in his ho- 
norary prison, did not differ from that to which 
he had been accustomed in his own coort. He 
was treated with the usual state and ceremoniali 
and attended by the same persons. His ministen 
and chiefs had free admittance to his presence^ 
and the affairs of government proceeded as if do 
change had taken place. His dinners were served 
up with great porap by his principal nobles, and 
conducted upon a scale of uncommon prodigality. 
Montezuma partook of some of his favourite dishes, 
and then sent the rest of the banquet to the Spa- 
nish soldiers. He soon became not only recon- 
ciled to his present mode of life, but even pleased 
with the company of his masters. He took special 
delight in those of the Spaniards whom he con- 
sidered superior to the rest in birth, manners, and 
abilities. But his favourites were Cortes himself, 
on whom he looked with much respect, and Pedro 
de Alvarado, whose graceful person, pleasing ad- 
dress, and turn for gaiety and humour, rendered 
his society peculiarly attractive. With this cap- 
tain and Cortes> Montezuma m&^^o^\aii\k^ ^\a.^ at 
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a game called bodoqucy sad whenever he gained, 
he bestowed his winnings on the Spanish soldien. 
Cortes evinced great eagerness that the illustri- 
oos prisoner should be treated with the most pro- 
found respect ; and on a certain occasion, he or- 
dered one of bis men to be severely scourged, be« 
cause he uttered some rude words against that 
monarch. Indeed, the Spanish general used every 
exertion to render the confinement of Montezuma 
not only endurable, but agreeable; and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining such an influence over him^ 
that the monarch actually appeared to be fondly 
attached to the authors of his degradation. He 
received permission to visit his temples, and go to 
the chase, with a sort of childish pleasure, and 
be showed a lively gratitude for this use of liberty, 
though in his excursions he was invariably accom- 
pani^ by a strong detachment of Spaniards. Such 
is the ascendency which a master-mind, allied to 
fearless conduct, will acquire even over powerful 
men, and so vast the influence of habit and ne- 
cessity in reconciling even the haughty to humi- 
liation I Strange to relate, Montezuma was not 
only prodigal of his treasure toward his enemies, 
but he even bestowed upon them two of his daugh- 
ters in marriage.* 

But this seeming cordiality existing between 
the captive monarch and the Spaniards, was soon 
to be disturbed by a most melancholy event, which 
rendered the wretched Montezuma alive to the 
depth of his humiliation, and sensible of the extent 
of his misfortune. Fifteen days had now elapsed 
since the imprisonment of the king, when Quauh- 

• B. Diaz. ; dsvigexo. 
p2 
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popoca, his Mm, and sereral other nobles, ^vho hsd 
been implicated in the attack against Escalante, 
were bronght prisoners to Mexico. Qnaubpopoea 
was carried in a splendid litter, and presented him- 
self before his sovereign, with the respectfal con- 
fidence of a faithfal servant who had done nothing 
to merit the disapprobation of his master; hot, 
to his ntter confusion, he was received with mdig- 
nant hanghtiness by Montezuma, and immediate- 
ly delivered up to Cortes, that he might be tried, 
and his punishment awarded. Quaahpopoca and 
his accomplices were examined, and, upon being 
threatened with the torture, they reluctantly con- 
fessed, that what they had performed was in obe- 
dience to the orders of Montezuma. A Spanish 
court-martial condemned Quauhpopoca, and three 
other chiefs, to be burnt alive.* Cortes came to 
announce this sentence to the Mexican king, sig- 
nifying that he had been accused by the culpnts 
as the author of the whole transaction for which 
they were to suffer ; that, in consideration of his 
late acts of kindness and submissive conduct, his 
life was spared, but that he should not expect that 
his participation in guilt should pass entirely unre- 
quited. Upon this a Spanish soldier came forward, 
can*ying a pair of fetters, which Cortes, turning 
abruptly to depart, ordered, in a stem tone, to be 
immediately placed on the legs of the unfortunate 
monarch.f 

The stupefaction and horror of Montezuma at this 
outrage, seemed at first to bereave him of all power 
of sensation. He remained some time in a state of 

* B. Diaz ; Clavigeto s&yatlxey ^ete fifteen in number. 
/ Ibid.; Clavigeto. 
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apftthy ; but cimsidemig this indignity to Ma per- 
son as a certain omen of his approaching death, he 
at length broke ont into bitter complaints and la-' 
mentations. His disconsolate attendants, in speech- 
less BorroW) bathed his feet with tears, whilst they 
held the fetters in their hands, that they might by 
ibis means lessen the weight npon their nnfortu- 
nate master. This extraordinary act had scarcely 
been executed, when Cortes hastened to perform 
mother, still more daring and arrogant. A large 
fire was kindled in front of Montezuma's palace, 
and to this Qnauhpopoca and three of his accom- 
plices were conducted, amidst the horror and 
amaxement of a vast multitude, overawed by the 
ttagnitude and singularity of the execution. The 
fuel employed on this occasion was composed of 
a ra»% quantity of bows, arrows, darts, and other 
weapons, which Cortes had prudently taken away 
from the armoury, thus to lessen the power of his 
enemies. Quauhpopoca and his companions were 
eonsumed in a short time, in the presence of an 
immense concourse of Mexicans, who beheld this 
doom inflicted on a brave general, by a handful of 
strangers, who might have been instantly over- 
powered by their numbers. But they concluded 
that this execution was performed with the sane* 
tion, and by the order, of Montezuma, and under 
this impression, they dared not offer the slightest 
opposition to the act.* 

This dreadful punishment being inflicted, Cor- 
tes, attended by Alvarado and other officers, re- 
paired immediately to Montezuma, and taking 
away the fetters with his own hands, gave him the 

* CoxteSf Relst ; Cla^if^eso. 
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meat. J^,1rntdM^lM»vGfa«a■•o|lcolB^N 
in t{»inti to hnmiliated hj taffimn^ thatt jp 
of ivpediog thete advance^ with indignant j 
he Unahed not to receive tlmm ^■^**» """^■FTr 
He anddbnly.paaaed from- the extreme of^ 
Ijbn to, an eztmTagant pleaaare, and teatjfl 
Urdf gratitnde.to Cortea for.t]^ boon of ih 
which waa no longer worth preaopTing* llpit 
wh gmenlt with that profound policy w^ 
die predomipant featore in hi* nnad, now vm 
to unproTe the extraordinary aacendency wU 
hadybyannnparalleledaerieaof deep acmunt 
daring acta* acquired over hia illuatrioua ca; 
He cauaed hia guard to withdrawy and even jhp 
edhiiii that.he waa at libertyt and might r^li 
hit 9wn manaion.. This pffiBr, however, W!e% 
with little risk of ita being accepted, for M 
zuma was conscious he could not at present 
the Spanish quarters without personal dangeTi 
knowing that he had offeuded his subjects I 
self-abasement to the Spaniards.* 

The execution of Quauhpopoca, and the i 
ordinary circumstances with which it waa ad 
ed, afford much matter for debate. It won 
an arduous task to penetrate into the true mi 
that prompted Cortes to venture upon mei 
at once so perilous and wild. Completely to I 
his conduct would perhaps be as rash as n 
to approve. The act in itself was cruel and 
cious, and therefore reprehensible in the ej 
humanity, but the degree of its necessity mil 
dde how far it was excusable. Cortes waa no 
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piniaiy by nature ; and though his adventoroos ca- 
ver presents many a rigorous deviation, upon a ma- 
lUre examination of the matter, not one fact will be 
build to be the oiispring of caprice or wanton fero- 
^ty. The success which had attended the boldest 
ilitempts, encouraged Cortes to improve his ad van- 
age. It was an important point to keep alive, by 
irery efibrt, that opinion concerning the origin and 
urture of the Spaniards which superstition and ig- 
lorance had suggested to the Mexicans. Nothing 
soiild more awfully strike the latter with the de- 
cree of guilt attached to the death of a Spaniard, 
:han the dreadful punishment which attended its 
sommission. 

But the death of Quauhpopoca, and the humi-i 
lAtion of Montezuma, at length aroused some of 
;fa6 more brave of the Mexicans to a sense of their 
legradation, and awoke in them a desire of vindi- 
»ting their honour. Cacamatzin, Lord of AIco- 
iiiiM»n, no longer able to brook the audacity of 
be Spaniards, and ashamed of the pusillanimity 
»f his uncle Montezuma, summoned the nobles at 
Pezcnco, who, with a few exceptions, agreed to 
lie proposal of declaring war against the strangers. 
[fortes became uneasy at these symptoms of awa- 
:eoed courage ; for he well knew how disastrous 
nd headstrong in its effects is the reaction of men 
•nee timid and oppressed. He was sensible that 
heir resolution rises in proportion to their former 
pathy, and that the violence of hate is generally 
onaroensurate to the extent of wrongs sustained. 
<for was Montezuma entii*ely at ease« for strange 
amours circulateii that Cacamatzin entertained 
he project of seizing upon that crown which the 
sagured Mexicans considered their present sove- 
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reign no longer worthy of wearing, Montezuma 
sent an imperious order to fais nephew to desist 
from his designs, and Cortes also dispatched a mes- 
sage to forbid the haughty prince from continuing 
his preparations. But Cacamatzin returned a proud 
answer, indicative of his fixed resolution, treating 
the Spaniards as the enemies of his country, to 
whom he would not be reconciled, and by whom 
he could no longer be deceived or intimidated. 
He advised them, therefore, to leave Mexico, and 
retrace their steps to their own country, unless 
they preferred to brave the storm which was rea« 
dy to burst over their heads. 

Cortes, alarmed at this undaunted determina- 
tion, prepared, with equal resolution, to march 
against the enemy; but he was dissuaded from 
adopting this course by Montezuma, who repre- 
sented to him the vast danger and great difficul- 
ties of attacking so strong a city as Tezcuco, 
which was accounted the second in the whole 
Mexican empire. The monarch invited his ne- 
phew to proceed to the capital to an interview, 
when he hoped that every difference would be 
adjusted. Cacamatzin, however, was highly in- 
dignant that his uncle should evince more interest 
for those strangers, from whom he had received 
so many wrongs, than for his own subjects and 
relations, who were now preparing to chastise such 
injuries. He accordingly returned an answer ex- 
pressive at once of resolution and scorn, vowing 
he would repair to Mexico, not to waste time in 
idle meetings, but to cancel, with the destruction 
of the Spaniards, the miseries and dishonour of 
his coimtry,* 

^ Clavigero* 
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Montezuma was hurt at the proud and inde- 
pendent bearing of his nephew, whom he now re- 
lolved to make his prisoner. He accordingly gave 
his signet, with private instructions, to some of 
his nobles, to seize clandestinely his rebel nephew, 
and bring him forthwith to the capital. This plan 
succeeded ; Cacamatzin was secured and conduct- 
ed to the presence of his offended relative, who, 
after severely reprimanding the prince for his dis- 
obedience, placed him immediately at the disposal 
of Cortes. Measures were then taken to bestow 
the principality of Tezcuco on Cuitcuitzcatzin, who 
was soon after sent with a splendid retinue to take 
possession of that government which his courage- 
ous brother had now exchanged for the solitude 
of a prison. Thus was a storm, which so imminent- 
ly threatened the safety of the Spaniards, not only 
averted without bloodshed by the very person whom 
they had reason to consider their bitterest enemy, 
but^ what was still more fortunate, the failure of 
Cacamatzin's attempt tended to strengthen their 
power, by increasing the subserviency of Monte- 
ziuna, and the superstitious terror of his subjects. 
Such an accumulation of successful attempts 
and fortunate escapes from danger— *so close and 
singular an alliance between courage, policy, and 
fortune — elated the mind of Cortes, and inspired 
his daring heart to proceed in this unparalleled ca- 
reer. He continued to direct the councils of Mon- 
tezuma, and, under the sanction of his name, to 
exercise a complete influence over the kingdom. 
He had so industriously paved the way for his fu- 
ture plans, that he no longer hesitated to attempt 
the execution of a measure which he had been 
deeply rerolying in his mind* TUm ivba N!ki^ ^^ 
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leinii aclnowleclgiiieiit of the jnriidietMUi of the 
Spanisb crown over the dominiont of the Mezk&B 
monarch. He accordingly required of Monteninii 
to declare himself feudatory to the king of Cattili^ 
and to subject his territoriea to an annnid tribnte it 
token of dependence. Thia eytraordinary propo- 
sition, the most hamiliatbg, the most galling thai 
can he made to an independent prince, the cap* 
ti^e monarch had not the resolution to rejocW He 
convened all the lords feudatory to bis power» •• 
well as all the leading personages of his kingdom. 
These chiefs assembled in a large ball of the Spaniik 
quarters, where their unfortunate master explainad 
to them, in a long harangue, the strange requisitios 
which was now to crown his loss of liberty aad 
independence. He recalled to their minds tbe 
traditions and prophecies concerning tbe reversion 
of the Mexican empire to the sons of Quet^alcoatly 
to whom he and his predecessors had only acted in 
the capacity of viceroys. He then added, that from 
the singular circumstances that attended the arri- 
ybI of the Spaniards, their greatness, and uncon- 
querable power, he had no doubt that they were 
the promised race foretold in the ancient oracles. 
He, therefore, was ready to recognise tbe title d 
the king of Spain over the Mexican dominion!) 
and would declare himself the tributary of that 
crown. Whilst unfolding this extraordinary de- 
termination, Montezuma gave evident proofs that 
his sense of offended dignity was not totally exr 
tinguished. Broken as his spirit was, and fat 
miliarized with humiliation, this last sacrifice 
was not consummated without painful tokens of 
its magnitude and extent. Sobs and tears lie- 
quently inten^opted tho monmrcih as be proceoded 
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to announce to his own subjects, that he was no 
longer the absolute prince they had once obeyed, 
bat the feudatory lord of another sovereign more 
powerful. The chiefs and magnates of the Mexi- 
can empire listened to this declaration in silent 
sorrow. A suppressed murmur of resentment 
ran through the assembly, but the feelings of of- 
fended pride and affliction soon gave way to the 
suggestions of dread and superstition, aud they 
at length acceded to the instructions of their 
master. 

Montezuma then informed Cortes that, on the 
following day, he and his tributary lords would 
solemnly tender their allegiance to the King of 
Spsun. The act of homage acccordingly took 
place at the appointed time, with all those formal- 
ities which were judged necessary for the occa- 
sion. The ceremony was performed in the pre- 
sence of all the Spanish officers, and many of the 
soldiers ; all of whom, as they beheld the distress 
and emotion exhibited by the monarch during the 
act, evinced strong signs of being powerfully af- 
fected.* Cortes then testified his deep acknow- 
ledgments to Montezuma and his nobles for their 
submission, solemnly declaring that his king had 
no intention of depriving their present monarch 
of his dominions, but, on the contrary, that his 
authority would extend to those regions which 
the Spaniards might conquer in the sequel. 

' Having thus induced the Mexican sovereign to 
recognise the jurisdiction of Spain, Cortes's next 
care was to persuade him to present a contribu- 
tion of gold and silver as a tribute due to the king 

. * Cortes^ Relat*^ B. Diaz ; Gomara) Ctot\.; CAa^N\%^\o. 
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of that countfy. Montezama readily aisceded to 
this request, and, with tnie nmnificencey deliFer- 
ed np to his new sovereign abundant tokens of bis 
generosity ; at the same time isstung orders to aO 
his tributary lords^ to send to Mexico their qnotas 
of the contribution. Twenty days after, all the 
treasure contributed by these Tarious lords, as 
well as the presents bestowed by Montezuma, 
together with the silver and gold gathered in 
some excursion of the Spaniards, were collected in 
Mexico. The soldiers were impatient for a divi- 
sion ; and accordingly Cortes, having caused the 
precious metal to be melted down, proceeded to 
make a distribution, which he considered in strict 
equity. The total sum collected, setting apart the 
jewels, amounted to six hundred thousand /w«of, or 
dollars. A fifth of the gross mass was to be the 
king's share, and that of Cortes amounted to the 
same. A deduction was then made towards de- 
fraying the expenses incurred byVelazquez, Cortes, 
and others, in fitting out the armament for the 
conquest. The rest was divided among the army, 
including the settlement in Vera Cruz, according 
to the rank each person held. The sum, there- 
fore, which fell to the share of each soldier, was far 
from answering to the sanguine expectations which 
they had been induced to entertain, which gave rise 
to many murmurs and complaints. The sum allot- 
ted to the King of Spain, who had not the least 
share either in the expense, or the success, the 
dangers, or the privations^ of the expedition, ap- 
peared out of all proportion ; nor was that of Cortes 
exempt from its concomitant censure. The por- 
tion of the prize which fell to each soldier, was 
only a hundred peros ; a trifling compensation; in- 
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deed, for snch a Yariety of hardships, and such a 
multiplicity of perils. Cortes, however, with his 
usoal persuasive powers, succeeded in calming the 
discontent of his followers, and hy secret presents 
to somsy promises to others, and hy raising the 
hopes of all toveards the future, the distribution 
made was quietly suffered to stand.* 

Fortune had hitherto crowned not only the most 
daring, hut the wildest, undertakings of the Spa- 
niards ; but the time was now arrived when adver- 
sity began to shadow their unclouded career. The 
Mexican nobility awoke from their lethargy, and 
seriously turned their thoughts to the evils which 
weighed upon their country. They saw their 
monarch a debased captive, insensible to the sting 
of his own disgrace; Cacamatzin, and those of 
the Mexicans who were specially distinguished 
for their courage and abilities, lingering in con« 
finement ; the worship of their gods insulted; and 
the whole land subjected to the dominion of a foreign 
prince. Several secret meetings accordingly took 
place, and frequent interviews were held between 
Montezuma and his principal lords, who remon- 
strated strongly with him on their fallen state, and 
disclosed their intention of attacking these pre- 
sumptuous strangers, the authors of all their oda- 
mities. The priests, in particular, evinced their ha« 
tred towards the Spaniards, solemnly declaring, 
that it was the pleasure of the gods that they 
should all be put to death. This conspiracy was daily 
gaining strength, yet to attempt any violent act, 
though it might prove successful in the end, would 
also inevitably involve the ruin of Montezuma. 

• B. Dia». 
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It was tlMnfare retdfed to adopt monB teBmi^ 
Bte ninrares in ordor to efibct the ezpakioo or die 
Spaniards from the capitaL Tlw monaidi detored 
an interriew with Cortet, iriiOy ahready ajilpriKd 
of the frequent conferanoea of the MeoricaMy fidt 
en inwaid anxiety, which he endeaToined to eon. 
ceal under an aaaomption of oompoeiive. 

Montesmnay in a tone more ahmpt and mftn 
than was nsoal, told the Spaniih general, tks ha<» 
Ting remained already six months in Mexieo, and 
all the purposes of his mission heing also AdfiDed^ 
there was no reason fbra longer stay in Ae espf* 
tal; he mnst^ therefore, take measnrea for a speedy 
departnre from his empire* The priests and no- 
hles, and the people, had expressed their reaokticm 
not to snffisr the Spaniards to remain any loiqpr n 
the land ; and it was f orthw manifoe^Rd by die 
gode, that those heings hy whom they Iwd been 
afironted, should be immediately expelled or sacri- 
ficed.* The nature of this demand, and the re- 
solute tone in which it was pronounced, made 
Cortes sensible that it sprung from the effects of 
a powerful machination; and though prepared 
for some unpleasant intelligence, this reqwsitioii 
was 80 unexpected, and the attitude assumed by 
Montezuma so peremptory, that his mind was filled 
with serious apprehensions. But that self-posses- 
sion which never deserted Cortes on the most trying 
occasions, fortanately came to his assistance on die 
present. He saw that the Mexicans had now as- 
sumed a dangerous position, one from which tbey 
were to be dislodged rather by stratagem than 
force; and as the Yidour and the arms of the Spa- 

• B.I>ias^ CVvi\f<aQ« 
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lliards could here be of little avail, Cortes searched 
for resources in his own mind for the difficulty. He 
ipparently resolved to acquiesce, when he could 
QOt openly oppose, and therefore, with admirable 
tact and singular composure, informed the mo- 
narch, that he saw nothing but what was strictly 
just in the wishes of the Mexicans ; that he 
Jiad himself already turned his thought towards 

J reparations for departure ; but that unfortunate- 
f^ it could not take place with the expedition 
iDBquired. The destruction of the ships in which 
they had arrived^ made it necessary that others 
should be constructed. This task demanded much 
labour, and he hoped, therefore, that the king 
would adiiuit these as sufficient reasons to protract 
his sojourn in the Mexican dominions. 

Montezuma, overjoyed at the prospect of ex- 
pelling those strangers from his kingdom, made 
no opposition to a request which bore with it all 
the mari^s of justice and reason. On the contrary, 
be cordially embraced Cortes for acqidescing in a 
measure which would restore peace and happiness 
to the Mexicans ; and eagerly informed him, that, 
far from using any precipitate haste, the Spaniards 
might take all the measures and time necessary 
for their convenient departure. Moreover, he add- 
ed, that he would himself lend every assistance 
which Cortes might require for the building of his 
vessels ; and accordingly gave orders that the tim- 
ber should be cut in a wood near Vera Cruz, and 
that a number of his carpenters should work under 
the superintendence of the Spanish.^ Cortes ha- 
ving, by this stratagem, retarded his departure, 

" Clavigero. 
q2 
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withdraif fiponi the prosenco of nloiitQiviBiy niidi 
reliefed from the burden that oppreMed hNmhiiL 
He flsttcmd Umself that, befm ttie time conceded 
aboold ez^re^ he migiit find anodierp:etezt equally 
8peekniaandmicceaalnt-4hat fbrtmie wonld agim 
smply Inm with the meana ef avertiDg the evil, or 
afiord him the atrangth anfficient to aet it at de- 
fiance. Eight daya the SpanJah commander pawed 
in tUa atate of anxiety and inioertamt]r» at toe end 
of which time Montesama called him i^am mto 
his preaence, and inlonned him diaft the c onat mc - 
tion of the ahipawaa no longer neeeoaary^aa aeie- 
ral Teaaela had lately appeared on the coaat; md 
that nothing, therefore;, mpeded dm d e f w uUn arf 
the Spaniards 
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CHAPTER XV. 



jijccouni of the Expedition ofPamphilo de Narvaez* 

As nearly nine months had elapsed since For- 
tocarrero and Montejo, the messengers from Cortes, 
had set sail for Spain, that commander was in 
daily expectation of their return. He flattered his 
hopes that his deputies would succeed in their 
negotiation, and that they would undoubtedly hring 
the royal sanction to the authority conferred on 
him by the Junta at Villa Rica. This requisite 
he considered of vital importance, since without 
it he could scarcely entertain any reasonable ex- 
pectations of being able to achieve the mighty en- 
tei^rise in which he was so far advanced. Despite 
of his magnanimity and admirable conduct as a 
leader^ and notwithstanding the success which had 
attended his actions, he was liable now to be repre- 
sented by hisenemies rather in the light of a trai- 
tor, than in that of a conqueror. Besides this, 
however propitious and rapid his progress had 
hitherto been, he could not contemplate the reduc- 
tion of so vast an empire with the slender body 
under his command — a body lamentably redu- 
ced in number, by war, hardship, and disease, 
and which he conld not hope to increase by re- 
cmits from Cuba and the other SpwndaL «i^vN!^ 
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nieiit% to long as ha oootmiied to act without a 
royal confimiatioii of hit anthority. Accordmy' 
ly^ amidst tha crowd of p^pleziw though dnt 
incatamtly engrotaed lus mmd, tua atCMd pan- 
momit; and when he was infonnedbyMonteiiiBi 
of the armament that had meared on the eoaily 
he imagined that Jt halenyil to hie meaaengen^ 
and nnder this pleating mipra aaion, buried tt 
comoranicate the joyful ddinga to lus compaaioM. 
£orfeaa now gave mmaell sip to tU moal. m^ 
gnine hopea ; and his mmd» wbkk had beenie? 
oeodv put to s painfid amitflhyWia reliafed >]r 
^tieipatioQS of the moat bTOnnble H9itia% Ba 
suppeaed thatspowerfnl rmnfoneaMm of aoldim 
was ooaring to hb aasistancoj and that lia weakl 
therAy be «iaUed to net aaoireumalaiioaam^^ 
dictate^ and set dw ▼angea n oa of the IndiaBaal 
defiance. 

But the joy of Cortes was of short contumanfle. 
He received soon afteff a fsourier from Gonaalade 
Sandofal* to whom he had intrusted the eomnsad 
of Vera Crua, after the death of Eacahmtaf wba 
brought inielUgence very diftiimt Ihun what Jb« 
bad fondly anticipated. The ships wbiah had 
arrired on the coast were fitted out by the Ge* 
vemor of Cuba, who had now exerted ms utmost 
power to accomplish the destruction of Certak 
Velazquea could no longer be deeeiFed with t^ 
spect to the real intentions of the raaa ho had 
placed at the bead of the expectition. The per- 
plexing doubts and fears which had aasailed Urn 
immediately upon the departure of Cortea fiam 
St Jago» were strengthened into certainty bv the 
total neglect of that commander in traaamittiBg 

Anaccouptofhi|os«nlagaQiiitA^Go^mnM Bat 
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if a more convincmg proof was wanting to con- 
firm Velazquez in this opinion, and to excite him 
to adopt a yigoroos line of conduct, this was af- 
forded by the imprudence of Portocarrero and Mon- 
tejo^ who, contrary to their instructions, had touch- 
ed at Cuba in their voyage to Spain.* Velazquez 
was now agitated by every violent passion that 
can storm the human breast. His pride was mor- 
tified, and his ambition frustrated. He cursed 
the duplicity of Cortes, vowed the most signal re- 
venge for his treachery, and zealously devoted 
himself to procure the means of carrying his me- 
naces into efiect. Nor was he divested of power 
or the means to attempt this undertaking. The 
Bishop of Burgos, who was President of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, was his stanch patron, and a 
zealous promoter of his interests ; and by the influ- 
ence of that prelate, as well as from the accounts 
he gave of New Spain, and the specimens he sent 
of its riches, he had succeeded in obtaining greater 
privileges, and more extensive jurisdiction, than 
any other Spaniard since Columbu8.f 

Velazquez accordingly devoted his whole at- 
tention to the accomplishment of that object which 
was the theme of his speculations by day, and of 
his dreams by night ; and as his ardour was com- 
mensurate to the hatred which he bore Cortes, and 
his resources in proportion, he soon succeeded in 
completing an armament more than competent to 
crush the power of his rival. In a short time he 
had prepared a fleet composed of eighteen ships, 
carrying on board eight huudi'ed foot soldiers, 
among which there were eighty musketeers, and 

* B. Diaz. t HeneTi^ !>««« 



a hwdrad tad tw^ia^ camt-bovmeot togvdier 
with fcnucQie horae^ imd s tnin of twtdve peen 
ofartiJQbnr* iliecomiiitn^^ilibU wmrfUiin 
for Wib.^ wuA be cmUkred imaer die eboun* 
stanfiepy he intnuted to Pmphilo de iJenw^i^ 
i h kifpe eiyii iinghM g r eetee t coyi fid ence j and teiriion 
he gave alz^ erdBEi te eeJiB Corjta aid ^^ 
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NacvMB% aftar a faEtqaale voimg^ tanded oa 
the eoiwfc.^ Chemp^aDa in the nunih of iwli 
^ hiid the good fottoiie ef b^^ 
SpaidA dea«[teQi| who g^To , hm Gucaiutantid 
iafoiaiatioii of jll. die prooeoJGnga of C<«tai» nd 
who 9^pipl<Hi both hm ]f(u^ dfogan an|d bffd* 
shiaiL ttid Hb afitaal difficnlliBa and vraafe if 
8treiigA« Thejr i!BpKeieii$«|d th^ 
as beij^aiDd the r^ach of hope; an accoaat whici 
naturally augmented the confidence of Nan«ei» 
and gave a fresh stimulus to his arrogance. But 
this chief derived another ad?antage from thew 
desorters* for by their means he had not only ac- 
quired intelligence^ by which to frame his plaa of 
operatioyi^y hut had idso procured intoprotn to 
facilitate his transactions in the country becune 
to subdue* Narvaeai without loss of time, sent s 
deputation to Sandoval} summoning him to sur- 
render the town of Villa Rica, Guevanii a prierti 
was intrusted with this command, avd appeared be- 
fore the lieutenant of Cortes in a haughty mannsr, 
treating both that chief and his followers as rebeli 
and traitors, and imperiously requiring of Sai»do* 
yal to surrender to Narvaez. But Sandoyal, sli* 
mulated at once by his fearless disposition, and his 
attachment to Cortes, desired the priest to lower 
his prQtenaionBy deciaxm^ i^[ffi&.\xA«i|fixa^%Qcu^<sQ& 
alone protected Inm fiom tSci<& c^a&xaseineQX 'io&ss«> 
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red by his insolence. The priest grew more out- 
rageous on perceiving the resolute firmness of the 
omcer ; and the altercation becoming very warm, 
Sandoval was at length impelled to seize Guevara 
and his companions, and send them prisoners to 
Mexico.* 

Upon tbeir arrival in that capital, Cortes, who 
always endeavoured to conciliate men by friendly 
professions before he treated them as enemies, saw 
the policy of this plan in the present difficult pos* 
ture of his affairs. He accordingly welcomed 
Guevara and his attendants as friends and coun- 
trymen — treated them with all possible cordiality 
— released them from their chains — ^blamed se- 
verely the rash conduct of Sandoval, and made 
an apology for the violence of that officer. This 
courteous behaviour soothed the irritation of 
the prisoners, and the rich presents by which it 
was followed, totally won their confidence and 
good- will. Cortes had accordingly no great dif- 
ficulty in making himself master of all those par- 
ticulars which, under existing circumstances, it was 
important to learn ; and the extent of the danger 
by which he was threatened, was of a description 
to darken his most san^ine prospects, and to in- 
fuse despondency into the stoutest heart. Narvaez 
had insidiously laboured to impress the Indians 
with the belief that Cortes was an outlaw and a 
rebel — an oppressor, who, under an usurped juris- 
diction, was carrying his depredations over the 
country, whilst he kept Montezuma in unjust con- 
finement. On the other hand, he represented him- 
self as the deputy of the Spanish King, armed with 
power to redress the wrongs of the Indians, and 

• B. Diaz. 
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punish the crimes of their aammof ;. end tli€ie 
dedanftiima, artfolly tpreed throqgh the bmnitryi 
were not elow in prodndiw the desired dfewt 
Several Mexican pro^noea £clared thcianelm it 
open rehellion againat Cortea, jrhilat Manteautt 
himself was carrying on a dandeatine eoneapond- 
ence with Nanraez, ^idiom he waa now indnosd to 
consider in every reapect anperior to the ftcmer 
chief. 

Never waa the courage of s general, the mch 
nanimitv of aphilosi^hery or the genina of s gnil 
man, anhjectod to a more di£Bcalt. teat than the oae 
it waa now the fiite of Cortea to undergo. Tin 
wasy indeed, one of those caaea which, called far 
an uncommon exertion of hia smgnhr poweq^ sMl 
in whidi his extraordinary fiirtitadQ wan cemp- 
cuonsly displayed. On whatever aide he toped 
there i^peiured nothing hut a prospect of daiigsr) 
and every plan whidbhis genius suggested feU^ii" 
comparably short of the exigencies of the occsnon. 
He could neither advance against Narvaei, at- 
tempt a retreat from Mexico, nor remain tranquil 
in that capital. Whichever of these three counes 
he should adopt, ruin would follow its execatioii. 
To oppose Narvaez openly would aivue insamtyj 
considering the vast superiority of that geneial'i 
forces, and the assistance he might derive froai 
Montezuma. On the other hand, if he set ttnt 
monarch free, and attempted a retreat from Mexi- 
co, he would be obliged, not only to relinqoiik 
the conquest of that empire, and thus lose the re- 
ward of his victories, and the fruit of so many toiki 
and sacrifices, but destruction seemed nnayod- 
able. The order for an evacuation of the cq^ital 
would be theannouucemeTvttha&lh^S^aniarda were 
no longer the formid%b\e \i«m^ '««\As^^dDA?^\a&. 
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Intberto been judged, and would also prove the 
signal for tbe Mexicans to fall upon them with all 
their power. Neither could Cortes protract his 
stay at Mexico, to await there the arrival of Nar- 
Taez ; for if it was dangerous to attack him in 
the open field, the danger would be increased in 
a tenfold degree, when cooped up in the precincts 
of a hostile city. Such was the embarrassing 
position of Cortes; but instead of sinking under 
the pressure of so many, and overwhelming di£&- 
cnlties, he vigorously exercised his energies to pro- 
vide a noble resistance. 

On one point his mind was irrevocably fixed. 
He would not quit that country as a prisoner, which 
he had traversed as a conqueror, and being almost 
considered as a divinity. Nor would he tamely 
abandon that enterprise, towards the success of 
which he had so largely contributed, and permit 
another to avail himself of the efforts, and enjoy 
the fruits, of his genius, courage, and perseverance. 
Under this impression, he felt convinced that this 
event must be terminated by arms ; for, however 
unequal the contest, it was yet the best course he 
could pursue. But before affairs were brought to 
80 distressing a necessity, he was anxious to strain 
every effort towards a more conciliatory issue. 
This thought was at once prompted by policy, as 
well as inclination. His mind revolted from the 
idea of being compelled to take up arms against 
his own conntiymen, and to lose in civil dissen- 
sion that strength which was so necessary for the 
reduction of the country. On the other hand, 
should he be forced to embrace tbe last extremity, 
he saw the advantage of weakening by stratagem 
the formidable force of hisadveraac^^V^^^ox^Vv^ 

R 
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▼ed tolluiii m wmJaUi^magMkAm htbn h 
TMOrtsd t» art — I faroa 

For tUi ittpottut aaA iefiealB afaiMi^ H VII 
indiMMifcfo t» Mleel • an it nhiH aUttBi 

•no WUBnY "^ COVM 

the e p pai iti o p of N«hr«e% W^ia cMvoTiofao^ 
tk« on kh port, te vMhndM *» fiddkf <iMi 
fbllumn* Ib IbOcImiioo offtfoMflHhvV' 
tioa of ID mn Im^ CoMm 
pradenee and taeL Lwtead of 
his daringy faithJilf bvt viahMi 
he oelaetod iha T e M r ah ie Father 
OlnMdo^ oa whoee w i ad o ai ka tmM hb^ mi 
whoao ■aerod diaiaoiery aavoll m llin ahw w wi 
spert te whuA Am piieat inM held, wwM kfO« 
bis miHHm with Aat knportnee andveapoetM^ 
ty which was attached to the petfson of tftti aiifw 
sador. Besides the ▼erfaol m s trw Uion a of GirtBi^ 
Father Olmedo was intnwted with official fi»- 
patchee to Narvaeayas well aseeeret letten tosame 
of the principal men in hie amy; Such wen the 
Oydor Lucas Vasqaesy laid Andrea do Dwe^ the 
ancient friend of Cones, who waa erst doatiatid bf 
fate to forward the interests of the latter* Cortei 
rery timely accompanied his messagee aad p r oai w i 
with magnificent presents^ which serred at once to 

establish his generosity, and acted as a grest tempt- 
ation.* 

Father Olmedo was received by Narvaea witb 
haaghtiness, and his proposals were rejected with 
scorn. That g^eral, relying on the superiority rf 
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fall iato&Bf sod Amdj confident cf sooeeit, took 
no care to ditgoise his intolenee and vanity. He 
broke out in invectives against Cortes, and deda* 
rod, in a tone of mingled trnunph and derision, 
that he wonld ere long cvt off the head of that trai- 
tor, and pnt all his ft&owers to death. It was in 
vain that Ohnedo^ with as nraeh mildneas as ad- 
dress, endeavoured to represent to Narvaez the 
impolicy as well as criminality of promoting this 
Tumatunl contest between brothers ; it was in vain 
that he expressed the readiness of Cortes to enter 
into amngements, and dwelt on the advantages 
which wgM acome to the mother country, if her 
sons, instead of toming their arms against each 
other, coald be induced to unite them for their 
mutiMl benefit. Famphilo Narvaes would not 
listen to any overtures, speculating no doubt on 
the siMrdid policy of not dividing with a rival the 
advantages of an achievemenl of which he consi* 
dered himself the sole head. 

The total ftdlnre of his endeavours with the 
genend, induced ihe negotiator next to turn his 
attention towards his army. The policy and ad- 
dress of Olmedo, accompanied by the seasonable 
generosity of Cortes, and the promise of future 
reward, produced the most fortunate results. The 
Oydor vazques, already influenced in fieivour of 
Cortes, was entirely converted to his party the 
moment that a magnificent present came to 
strengthen those favourable dispositions. This 
example was followed by various other officers ; 
and by these means, woilst Pftmphilo de Nar- 
vaez was wasting his time in vapouring threats, 
and idle demonstrations of arrogance, the saga- 
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doot pnesi WM teerefcljr ca^oyi^ir 
in alieotting fiom him 

of huarmy.*. > » ■ 

The VBtnni of GtieTtn and Jns «oninimin ni.ftf 
Mezieo ww also fevoiuable ta tihe eaiiie«f CorlMy 
for thmr repreiented this ooauaanderai miMtaffii- 
ble and genefoosy dkpoted to entBr into tmfimn- 
cable.anmngemeiity and aoEcitooaoaly for. uia glo- 
ry and Ibrtuiie of the SpaaiBhamaa.: They al wiM l y 
protested against Tiolent m e asui es, dodaiiaf w 
a civil war woald be disaslroaa and iiiijiul» whsa 
carried on against a man ^dio had vendaml aacik 
important serrioes to hia oonatiyt andt h ea s ia- 
monstnnces induced some to ihnik 0f peac% idiyit 
others were captiYated with the genefooa 
of Cortes. Narvaea was enrsged at.theae 
stratlonsy and commanded Grnefara never ipora.ts 
mention the subject of negotiation ; bat thoqgli 
be might command, he could not prevent theau*- 
cbief aJready done to his cause. Ne verthekss^ de-^ 
spisiog both bis enemy and the £svourable reports 
circulated of him, Narvaez caused a proclamation to 
be made, declaring Cortes, and all his foUowen^ 
rebels to their king, and traitors to their cooatrf • 
Perceiving every attempt at accommodation 
fruitless, Cortes now vigorously resolved to op- 
pose his intractable foe. Despite of the disadvan- 
tages under which he laboured, he summoned sll 
bis resolution to make one extraordinary effort 
Although his force was but very insignificanty he 
found it necessary to reduce it still farther, by 
leaving a garrison at Mexico, for he knew the 
great advantage of keeping Montezuma in. his 
power. This garrison, consisting of 150 jneii».ha. 
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■phced wider the command of Pedro Alvarado^ 
an officer distingoished alike for his courage and his 
attachment to his general, and one for whom the 
Mexicans entertained a particular regard. To 
such hisuffident force did Cortes commit the care 
of a popnlons and hostile city, and the person of 
an intrigiiing sovereign, while he himself, with an- 
other alender body, was determined to meet a nn- 
merons army, ifresh, vigorous, and unbroken by 
any of those hardships and calamities which had 
aarailed his own. In taking leave of Montezuma, 
Cortes used the most profound policy, assuring him 
that the new comers were friends, and that a sin- 
gle interview would remove any trivial difference 
which might exist. He farther added, that he left 
Alvarado at Mexico on account of the popularity 
which that of&cer had acquired by his afiability 
and kindliness of manners, as well as the special 
regard with which he was honoured by the sove- 
reign of the Mexicans. But whilst he made these 
cordial demonstrations, Cortes, though apparently 
confiding in the friendship and good faith of Mon- 
tezuma, gave strict orders to Alvarado to guard 
that monarch with the utmost vigilance. 

Cortes left Mexico about the beginning of May 
1520, six months after his arrival in that capital. 
His march was rapid, having left his baggage and 
artillery behind ; for he placed the chief hope of 
success in the activity of his movements, and de- 
cision of his measures. That which chiefly em- 
barrassed him was the enemy's cavalry. It was a 
formidable force, and he feared that his own slend- 
er body^ however resolute and determined, would 
never be able to withstand the attack. But with 
the foresight of a skilful leader^ Vi^ ^^aS^Va^^ 

r2 
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TobOk wUhMi Uw ioMim io CUmMa Wf^ 
4riira from. its canqoe thrw Iwndwd^f tiie ipMnr 
VMd by hit wariike hkiamm ia bstde; far tht 
CShinantk fpetn bong of Mngdv loigdi uid ' 
umb, Cortos ecMMidered tfaem flitiie nMMt 
WMDoni he codd employ in iwiiiing' the 
of ue cavalry. Cortea now pvoeeeded afUf 
towanb ChempoaUa»of.wfamh|rfaee NarfMviei 
taken poaeemion» and was jo^ed by Sandoval ani 
the garriion of Vera Cma at'TapBaaeaethmi vil- 
lage thirty milee distance from that city, .ffii 
whole force thai did not exceed two hnndredani 
fifty meot* yet with this small body Cortaa ad* 
vsnced boldly against a formidable enemy ; nor did 
indeed any one of his gallant foUowsta evinoe aaf 
sentiments bnt those of nndannted resolution and 
unshaken fidelity to their generaL Cortes here 
made another attempt at negotiation^ to efleet 
which, he sent Father Olmedo a second time into 
the enemy's camp ; but this message was not pro- 
dnctive of more success than the former ; fm* Nar« 
vaea proved uniformly intractable and overbear- 
ingy and would come to no terms short of the conn 
plate and absolute subjection of Cortes and his 
whole party. 

Olmedo artfully protracted his stay with Nar« 
vaez, for, though his remonstrances proved totally 
fruitless, yet he rendered essential service to Cor* 
tes by his intercourse with the soldiers. Velas- 
quez de Leon, a brave and gallant officer, one in- 
deed wno, from his services, merits, and relation- 
ship with the Governor of Cuba, was considered 



* Cortes, Rdst. B. Diaz says they were only two hiin- 
died sod idx in slU 
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as secotid in command to Cortes, had received a 
letter from the enemy inFiting him over to the 
campy and using every argument to alienate him 
from his general. Narvaez had heen induced to 
take this step, relying on the relationship of that 
officer with his employer, no less than the oppo- 
sition which he had exhibited in the commence** 
ment of the expedition towards Cortes. But Va- 
lazquez de Leon, with that noble frankness which 
distinguished his character, scorned to betray his 
general's cause, and immediately put the letter 
into the hands of Cortes. That commander was 
grateful for this proof of fidelity, though it did 
not by any means excite his surprise, Velazquez 
de Lioon possessing, in conjunction with Sandoval, 
his greatest friendship and confidence. The open 
and manly resistance which Leon had made to 
Cortes in the first instance, and his subsequent at- 
tachment, were the best security of his fidelity ; 
and Cortes accordingly sent him on another em- 
bassy to Narvaez, persuaded that this visit, in- 
stead of shaking the firmness of Leon, would, on 
the contrary, forward his own views, by the in- 
terest which that officer would possess with Nar- 
vaez and his army. Velazquez de Leon was re- 
ceived at the enemy's camp with unbounded de- 
monstrations of joy, and treated with profound re- 
spect. The most brilliant ofiers were made to 
him on condition that he should abandon Cortes, 
and Narvaez even proposed to appoint him his 
second in command ; but Leon rejected these 
bribes with scorn, solemnly declaring that even 
the fear of death should not induce him to quit 
a commander who had done such signal service 
to hia couDtry, and whom he coi^\&x«^ ^ ^^ 
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entctprtie he hid >o ftVwfinwiy ifuwaiiamiL Hm- 
npoBy Ibrftei and oMoC fell <A«IC% • nWon 
or the GoTcmor of Ciiitti Wne fpmtnAj eampe- 
imted, «iid brake oM ialo iMv ^vwM efevii of 
abine mfiwt Ckirtes ; ttd TilM^pMHi de LiOB, 
heering mi general and allUihnEfie tomamkm 
dechuied rabeh ittid tratlili% tlid hluid oil htti^ 
pony end a nsgiitnwy weie wttwM Ihmi uried 
his hntTerjr and def^odeii, hadael eMMJiriUMs 
Spanittds thnely inteneeed, aid ebHgad ha^ 
Leon and Father OhnedoielehM the eaupw Bat 
the miaakm of iheae pecBetti bad beaa ailaailal 
with eenaidenble aneeeaa, ia dMjr had liifiiaad a 
'Bpirff of diaalfcetkm among the treope, n great p«t 
of wUoh reprobated the bUnd olbadBaev of dw 
geheiai, who wonM rather enoomge a dmartroai 
civil contention, than Ikten to terma of aeoam- 
modation. Nanraea and hb piindpal mttmmts 
were now ao firmty fixed in their piapoe% that 
shortly after Cortes and Ida offleen waro piddidy 
dedared traitcmiy and the price of two fhniManri 
crowns set npon the head of the general aad on 
that of Sandoval ; and hearing thaty deapite of so 
many awfnl threats, that chief and Iria party had 
advanced within a league of Chempoalb^ hefeit 
indignant at their arrogance, and therefora sK 
his army in motion, with the intention of oflMig 
them battle. 

Cortes, informed by a deserter that Nanaoi 
bad drawn np his whole army in a large plain netf 
Chempoalla, where it was his Intention to amft 
an atteck, was not imprudent enowh to allow 
sacb adnuktagea of noeition to an Biemy alnadf 
80 greatly anperior \ix e^^t^ o^dMet tm^mu ¥a 
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accordingly remained qniet on the opposite side 
of the river Canoas, which rnns near Cheropo- 
alla, awaiting for a more farourable opportunity 
of carrying his plans into execution. A heavy 
fall of rain having set in, the soldiers of Nar- 
Taez, little inured to hardships, and despising the 
small force of the enemy, began now to murmur at 
being thus unnecessarily exposed to the inclemen- 
cy of the weather ; and some of the officers, also, 
represented to the general, that as there was no 
possibility of Cortes attempting an attack, it would 
be more prudent to keep the troops fresh and vi- 
gorous, for which purpose they should be ordered 
back to their quarters. This was accordingly 
done, and Narvaez retreated into Chempoalla, 
after having posted only two sentinels to watch 
the motions of the enemy at the ford of the river, 
and ordered a detachment of horse to patrol on the 
road to the town, and round his quarters.* Mean- 
time^ the small but gallant troop of Cortes stood 
drenched in the rain that poured in torrents, with- 
out evincing any signs of discontent or impatience ; 
and their general, with a look of mingled pride 
end satisfaction, beheld his hardy veterans unbro- 
ken in spirit and ready for service. Auguring most 
favourably of such men, he now determined to car- 
ry into effect a daring and difficult exploit — ^no less 
than to attack the enemy at the dead of night, as 
he naturally conceived, that after the fatigue of the 
day, and not apprehending danger, they would 
yield themselves up to repose. 

He accordingly made a long and impassioned 
oration to his little army, in which he eloquently 

* B. Diaz ; Soils. 
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dM kHMMM bf lh» dMta <r Hi Mldimb aid fl 
Ik dM, J17 «MMMW aedHWdM^, dMUM 
dHk inalirtMB ta Mbir In iiAvvw he iM 
iMitiw tic«n«r »!■«>> lby.tlipr« 
AoriMM WM M Hdcndr «nitad, ite aMfed 
ihM adnmedlky wndd kill C«r»«i if he ipl 
ettwptail WKf ffffmejhrtoa with Ntfnnl* 
HwBMWi the geeenl ertolM Ihe wwifB il 
hk Mldin^ end wvnly Anked them fior tU 
attedment. He thai divided his Utde ana^ kla 
three pertiee. The finthe ietrasted to theMM* 
nend of Sendovel, ead M tUB diTiMD wee te pi^ 
form the moet dtfficmlt per|, thet of eeiaM ik 
eDMBi/e wrtSBay, Cortee took caie to pkeen ik 
not only his diooen 8oldier% bet MMne <tf UilNell 
oSBeen^ among whom was Ub rehitioa FimDOh 
who efterwenk beceme eo eelebrated. TheeMH 
mend of the leoond body he geve to ChriBWffI 
de Olidy with initmctioiM to stonn the ifiinfi 
and aeiae on Narraez. Cortes himself led tli 
third; which acted as a small bodj of roserv^ 
and was to fly to the support of the other two •• 
occasion should demand. The incessant rain hi 
swoUeaa the river so much, that it was lorded «A 
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tlie utmost danger^ tbe water rising to the tol- 
diers' breasts ; but those breasts were so ardently 
excited by the approaching attack, as to be proof 
against every difBcolty. The little army having 
performed this toilsome act, now advanced in per- 
fect silence and regular order, each man armed 
with his sword, dagger, and long spear. The 
advanced guard was fortunate in securing one 
of the sentinels ; but the other escaped, and fled 
into Chempoalla to sonnd the alarm. This obli- 
ged Cortes to hasten his movements ; and he ac- 
cordingly redoubled the rapidity of his march, 
which was, however, conducted in the same silence 
and order as in the commencement. Narvaez 
treated the intelligence brought by the sentinel 
with contempt, imputing his alarm to fear, and 
conceiving it impossible that Cortes would be rash 
enough to attempt an attack with a force so dis- 
proportionate to his own. 

Heman Cortes arrived at Chempoalla a little 
after midnight, without having met any impedi- 
ment in his way, the patrol of horse having either 
lost the road in the darkness of the night, or aban- 
doned then* post to take shelter from the rain that 
continued to fall at intervals. By this means 
Cortes entered the city, and proceeding with the 
same caution, at length arrived unobserved be- 
fore the principal temple, where Narvaez held his 
quarters. The place was strongly fortified by a 
long range of artillery, that guarded the approach 
to l^e temple, but Cortes gave the signal for the as- 
sault, and Sandoval, with his gallant troops, rushed 
forvmrd with such courage and rapidity, that the 
enemy had only time to fire two or three cannon, 
More they fovmd themaolTea goid^U<^ V> \)eK<9^ 
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recourse to their other weapons. SandoTal, with 
unparalleled intrepidity, now drove the soldierB 
from the p^ns, and hegan to force his way up the 
steps, amidst a storm of arrows and balls. But 
Narraez, though deficient in the prudence of a 
general) was not wanting in the bravery of a sol- 
dier ; and having quickly armed himself, he made 
disposition for a vigorous resistance. The num- 
bers that crowded the steps of the temple had im« 
peded the progress of Sandoval, who, however, 
still maintained his ground with intrepidity, and 
kept possession of the guns ; when Christoval de 
Olid and Cortes rushing to his assistance, bore 
down all opposition ; and Sandoval, with two or 
three others, reached the door of the temple, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to burst it open. In the 
meantime, a soldier having set fire to the thatch- 
ed roof of the tower, the conflagration compelled 
its inmates to sally out, when Narvaez was wound- 
ed by the blow of a spear from Sanchez Farzan. 
The commander fell ; and being instantly seized, 
he was dragged down the steps, and secured with 
fetters. The rumour of his death now spread 
about ; and this false report contributed not a little 
to paralyze the already feeble exertions of his fol- 
lowers ; whilst the shouts of victory increased the 
ardour, and gave a fresh impulse to the efforts of 
their enemy. In the two smaller towers, where 
the rest of the army was stationed, confusion and 
alarm soon began to prevail, and their own guns, 
which had been captured, were now directed against 
them ; while the intense darkness of the night, as 
well as the alarm consequent on so unexpected a 
surprisal, tended to make them see everywhere 
objects of danger aix<VtAti^i« TW&)^^\)^\^%v^<<i& 
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Bmall lights, proceeding from the shining insects 
which abound in those parts, were converted by 
the heated fancies of the soldiers into as many 
musketeers advancing with ready matches against 
them ;* and Diego Velazquez and Salvatierra en- 
deavoured in vain to animate their men, who, now 
dispirited by the apparent advantage obtained by 
the enemy, began to lay down their arms and 
surrender. Meanwhile Narvaez, and the rest of 
the captured officers^ were intrusted to the care 
of Sandoval, to whose gallant conduct this splen- 
did achievement was in a great measure due ; and 
he had them removed to a secure place, under the 
custody of his most confidential soldiers. 

At the break of day every sign of hostility had 
ceased^ and Cortes was discovered seated on a 
chair, surrounded by Sandoval, Ordaz, Velazquez 
de Leon, and the rest of his victorious officers ; 
where he received the salutations of the vanquish- 
ed cavaliers, as they proceeded in rotation to kiss 
his hand, not only with afiability, but cordially 
embracing them as countrymen and friends. He 
then sent Lugo, with a competent body of men, to 
bring the pilots, and men employed at the fleet, 
to Chempoalla, as well as to dismantle the vessels, 
in order to prevent any communication with 
Cuba. He then ordered every one of the adverse 
party to be set free, except Narvaez and Salvatier- 
ra, whom he continued to keep under strict guard. 
This signal victory was obtained by Cortes with 
very little bloodshed, only three of his men being 
killed ; while the loss of the enemy amounted to 
no more than two officers, and fifteen soldiers* 

* Soils ; B. Diuu 
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Bvt bis coBdwt tfte die triniph VM M VMlcrff 
m Ui coange lad ben coamfcaeai dmgtbe 
figliL Ha olbicd to Ae foUown of Ibmei 
either te lend then BmIl to Odn, widi en Aeb 
goodly or to enrol then intD hie oflr?iee» to be Ae 



psrtaen ef hie dengen and glory, on the 
teroM with hb own nen; nttthe letter pnpon- 
taoQ wee ahnoet OBBinmootljooeepted bj Aeoon- 
qaerademj.* With die emepCioii of a finr de- 
Toled adhereate of NarraeBi all the reel ef Us 
troope, bodi olBeere end eoUBen, joyfoDj detod 
with a prapoeelt which eeetncd to openebvarta 
field to thor hopee. Hie trinkete and 



omamente ofgold oetentatioMiiy Apia jed bv the 
followon of Cortee» fiied them widi tlio deeae of 
beoonmig neeten ^ eodi booty ; while the* pee- 
roeity end e&bifity of that eomaiander won tkif 
esteem^ at die aame time that the Taknir and abi- 
lities which he had recently so brilliantly ditphy- 
ed, conTinoed them that they conid not obeys 
general who wielded greater elemente of fietory 
and snccess. 

The victory of Cortes 'over Narraea happeeed 
on the 27th of May, 1520, and the advantage ob- 
tained by this fortunate event was immense, in fait 
present situation. With the reinforcement of sol- 
diers from Nanraer, he fonnd himself at the head of 
a hundred horse, plenty of ammunition, and other 
military stores, as well as a body of men deserving 
the name of an army. << Thus," says Robertson, 
" by a series of events no less fortunate than un- 
common, Cortes not only escaped from perdition 
which seemed inevitable, but, when he had least 

« 
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reason to expect it, was placed at the head of a 
thousand Spaniards, ready to follow wherever he 
should lead them." He adds, however, '' that these 
events will be apt to be ascribed, as much to the 
intrigues as to the arms of Cortes ; and that the 
ruin of Narvaez was occasioned, no less by the 
treachery of his followers, than by the valour of the 
enemy." 

But, to whatever causes this result is to be at- 
tributed, it will always appear an extraordinary in- 
stance of courage, ability, and good fortune^ and 
consequently redounding greatly to the honour of 
Cortes and his gallant troops. An unvarnished 
recital of facts will present, to the unprejudiced 
reader, a man harassed on every side with seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulties, and by an un- 
common exertion of genius rising superior to them 
all. It will show a commander, with a handful 
of men, reducing a powerful army, in the midst 
of a hostile country, and converting to his own 
use those very elements intended for his own im- 
mediate destruction. The greatness of the at- 
tempt, and the singular success of the execution, 
will be the best comment upon the transaction. 
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Nbtvr WM a general moce |lBid][ pM irp^ 
eion of a brave mn ji or ^ a omwd nmnnBdlite . 90- 
casionpneeiit itaeif to call ita ooqran^itfQ wfSim* 
A few daya only had e l a jwed lifter m vnvAnHr 
of NervKV, wlieii a courier aniTeq} froift ^^fvinlli 
with the moat ahmnng tbcaioA of l3bm atfte W 
Mexico. Tba iiihabitanta had taken up 'wfim 
against the Spaniards, who were now thiei^Boad 
with aknost vnavoidable deatmcdoii. The two 
brigantines which Cortes had caused to be ooa- 
stmcted, that he might possess a command over 
the lake, had been destroyed. AI?Brado waa chia* 
ly besieged in his quarters, and incessantly ezjMH 
sed to the furious attacks of the Mexicans. SeTea 
Spaniards had ab*eady been killed, and it was i|h 
prehended that every one would share the same 
fate, unless Cortes hastened to their assistance. 

This intelligence filled the Spanish commander 
with sorrow and alarm. He knew how incom- 
petent was the slender force of Alvarado to reskt 
the repeated attacks of an infuriate foe ; and even 
should their valour for some time repel the ag^ 
gressions of the Mexicans, still they would not £9 
able long to withstand \\i« cS^ec^ o^Sasaficos^ Tba 
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.danger was immineat, and allowed no time for de- 
lay. But on the eve of the departure of Cortes 
from Chempoalla, four messengers arrived from 
Mexico, bringing the most bitter complaints of 
Alvaradoy whom they accused of uncommon atro- 
city^ and to whose ruthless conduct the present 
state of the capital was attributed. Cortes, by 
comparing the information afforded by both par- 
ties, as well as by his own judicious deductions 
from the state of the country, soon came to the 
conclusion that the revolt was of no ordinary 
description. It was evident that the restless spirit 
of the Mexicans and their desire of revenge, which 
had been checked and awed by the presence of 
Cortes, raged with tenfold violence from the mo- 
ment when they were no longer checked bv their 
fears of that commander. They considered nis de- 
parture from Mexico as the moment destined by 
fate to put in practice their hostile designs. They 
perceived the Spaniards divided among themselves ; 
this they considered a most favourable juncture to 
attempt their destruction, while the very slender 
garrison left at Mexico increased their hopes of 
success. An opportunity now offered to rescue 
Montezuma from the power of the Spaniards, and 
pour on those strangers the full measure of their 
hatred and revenge. Several meetings were ac- 
<^ordingly held for this effect, and many schemes 
proposed to insure a fortunate issue to the under- 
taking. The Spaniards having received due intel- 
ligence of these machinations, the sense of danger 
made them anxious to provide a remedy in pro- 
portion to the exigency of the occasion ; but un- 
fortunately the conduct of their chief, Alvarado, 
instead of supplying this remedy, tended only by 
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'fli Impnidflnce to haglilflii vMTCraiMri^ 
'pitite hs ezplonon. 

Al?8iHdo was a bold, galhnt Toang' nil 
one (rf those offioen on whoee aetirity , reed 
and brayeiyy Cortes placed an mboiindedral 
But whQirt he possessed all those qoalides * 
fendered him ot soch essential serrice wha 
Ing under ibe inspection of an able and -m 
epced chief, he was iUqnalified for eztensH 
absolute command. The levitv of his eel 
whOe it bad amosed many of tlie Mexican 
calcolated to excite the respect of nonew .1 
.kss conraffey unaided by policy, were Vl 
^flerant advantagos amongst men ^roo poii 
lliat virtoe in an uncommon degree. It wui 
masterly admixtoie of temporixing and haU^ 
softness and rigour, prudence and r es oh Hi si 
an admirable use alternately made of rarioa 
seemingly opposite qualities, that Cortes bad g 
bis extraordinary ascendency over the Indian 
that he had been enabled to achieve a ser! 
daring and splendid exploits. 

But thougn Alvarado might be equal to C 
in the virtues of a soldier, he was greatly I 
ferior in the abilities of a leader. Yioleno 
force were his chief support, resources of i 
Cortes only availed himself in cases of extre 
and when every other means had failed. A 
news of the premeditated insurrection of the 1 
cans, Alvarado, instead of endeavouring I 
lay the storm by devising artful stratagem 
adopting soothing measures, took precisely 
course which was most calculated to increi 
The principal festival of the Mexicans, tk 
HuUzilopachtUy the god of war, took plaoo' i 
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Cortes was absent on his estpedition against Nar- 
vaez; and this festival was uniformly celebrated 
with certain dances, in which the king^ the nobles, 
the priests, and the people joined. According to 
the ancient usage, the principal persons among 
the Mexicans were assembled for this purpose in 
the large court of the great temple, and Alvarado 
having denied the request of the nobles, who de- 
sired Montezuma to join in the ceremony, the 
'Mexicans were preparing to perform the religious 
dance among themselves. They had begun to dance 
and sing, accompanied by musical instruments, and 
were proceeding through the pious exercise in the 
usual manner, when Alvarado, instigated by the ap- 
prehension of the mtended revolt, and allured per- 
haps by the rich display of gold ornaments among 
the assembled nobles, considered this a fit oppor- 
tunity at once to secure his safety, and reap a 
harvest of wealth. He accordingly ordered his 
soldiers out, and fell upon the Mexicans with as 
much rapidity as fury. So unexpected and vio- 
lent a charge overpowered the Indians in such a 
manner, that before they could defend themselves, 
a considerable number had been massacred. They 
however collected themselves to repel the aggres- 
sion, and several Spaniards were killed. This 
cruel act aroused every dormant feeling of the 
Mexicans. They would now be restrained by no 
consideration. Even the danger incurred by Mon- 
tezuma could not divert his fierce subjects from the 
resolution they had taken ; and not only the capital, 
but the whole empire, rung with the sounds of war 
and revenge. The Mexican troops assaulted the 
Spanish quarters with such ferocious impetuosi- 
ty, that lliey did considerable injury t>o \k<& ^^^> 



tude of decision and rapidity of ezecutioii 
characterised him on every trying occasioiL 
made a short oration to the followers of Na 

^["l" who again loudly declared their earnest dec 

follow under his command* He then app 
Rodrigo Ranzel his lieutenant at Villa Ru 
trusting to him the custody of Narvaez an< 
vatierra, and without further delay bega 
march towards Mexico with extraordinary 
dition. He was joined at Tlascala hy two 
sand chosen warriors, which, together wit 
considerable body of Spaniards which he hac 
under his orders, he considered a sufficient 
to quell the disturbance in the capital. Wit 
army he proceeded rapidly to Tezcuco; batai 
ly had he entered the Mexican territoriea* 
strong symptoms of the disafifection whidi 
vailed became apparent. Instead of the wel 
jii^ and ceremony that usually marked his arri' 

the Indian towns, he now found these towi 

r^i i serted at his approach, no provision made f 

subsistence, and every thing bearing the in 
of that deep antipathy, that brooding reven^ 
which the natives were actuated. 

7 ^\ Cortes was suffered to pass unmolested^ I 
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ihe iN>diiig tOence which leigiiedy and in the ttu* 
tfons cure with i^nch the Indians ahtinned every 
atercoime, he easily divined that he had nothing 
now to expect from them hut determined defiance, 
and that their reduction was no longer to ha 
effected hy the arts of snhtle policy, bnt hy the 
force of arms. On the S4th of June 1520, Cortes 
i^pain entered Mexico, bnt he met with a very 
^fierent reception from that which marked his 
firet amval in that capitaL None of the nohlea 
came forward to compliment him, and the whole 
eity hore a strange aspect of silence and gloom. 
Hie Spanish commander* was greatly afiected by 
these S3nnptoms,hnt, confident in the superior force 
which he now commanded, took very little care to 
conceal his displeasore^ or even to act with that 
prudential blandness iBihich hitherto appeared to 
ebaracterise his policy. He treated Montezuma 
with unequivocal contempt ; and when that king 
came to congratulate him on his victory over Nar- 
vaes, Cortes turned from him with disgust, refu- 
fliag an answer to his addre8S.f This conduct, so 
strangely at variance with the usual politeness 
sud deep policy of Cortes, is only to be accounted 
fbr on the twofold reason of his being persuaded of 
the connivance of Montezuma with the actions of his 
subjects, and the consciousness of the force which 
he had now both to punish and subdue. Cortes 
summoned Alvarado into his presence, and en- 
tered into a close examination of the disastrous 
transactions which had taken place during his ab- 
sence. Alvarado presented a defence, which was 
iiir frx>m justifying the excesses which he had com- 

• B. Dial. t Ibid. 
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mitted, but yet presonted an tMtentihle ^iretence 
of necessity for liia violent condact. He declared, 
that be bad been informed tiy a priest and two 
nobles, that erery measure was taken for the 
effectual extinction of the Spaniards in Mexico, B 
report liaving reached tliat capital that Curies and 
bia scanty troop had been discomfited by Narvaei. 
Alrarado furtlier alleged, in rindication, that he 
had fallen oti the Indians on the festival of the 
god of war, because the intelligence he had recei- 
ved was of snch a nature as to admit of no delay ; 
and he considered no opportunity more favourable 
to strike terror into the hearts of the conspira- 
tors, who were then assembled in the court of the 
temple. Cortes received the defence of Alvaradi) 
witb evident dissatisfaction, and treated his whole 
conduct in the strongest terms of censure.* But 
the behaviour of the general himself, upon hi« re- 
appearance at Madoa, was far {rom ^mnrJDg 
praiae. Pawerfally impreased with the idoti^id 
Montezmna was canying <»iaByateni<^pntfoiiBd 
daplieity, and fiirther eiasperatad at dw wKiit«f 
piorisioDB, he acted with a haagfaty demammr 
towards the nobles, and sent an wtogsnt memm 
ts that monarch, to see that an «bim(Iaiit«qi(Kf 
of food was immediately procured for hiaUm^- 
Tfae contemptnons expi-esaioiu used by tiw Spf 
nisb commander were faithfalty reported byaoiM' 
Mexicans, wbo knew enough of the langnagOiW 
Uttai companions. This inflamed their rage lilt 
more, and from that moment a war of deatUtft' 
bate, of ntter extermination, commenced. 
- A Spaai^ aoldier, who had bew o 
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by Cortes to bring to Mexico tbe (langbter of 
Montezuma, and other ladies left at Tacuba un- 
der the care of the Cazique, appeared now at the 
quarters, dreadfully wounded, and sinking with 
fatigue and loss of blood. He had been attacked 
on the causeway by the infuriated Indians, who 
strained every effort to sectire him, in order to 
offer him as a sacrifice to their god ; but the Spa- 
niard, by tbe uncommon exertions of despair, had 
been able to effect his escape. This soldier an- 
nounced, that the whole country were up in arms, 
and that from every quarter multitudes were ad- 
vancing to achieve the extermination of the Spa- 
niards. Cortes immediately ordered a detach- 
ment of four hundred men to reconnoitre, under 
the command of Diego de Ordaz ; but these Spa- 
niards had scarcely advanced into the streets, 
when they were assailed with incessant showers 
of arrows, mingled with fearful vows of revenge. 
The aspect of the people was terrific, and the in- 
veteracy of their purpose was clearly manifested 
in their tokens of aversion. The streets were 
crowded with a mighty throng, eager to close 
with the hated enemy; while the roofs of the 
temples and houses were also covered with In- 
dians, keeping up an uninterrupted discharge of 
their missiles. Ordaz in a short time found him- 
self hemmed in by this multitude. He could 
neither continue his progress, nor effect a retreat. 
He was charged at once in front and in the rear, 
and a prodigious quantity of arrows, darts, and 
stones, were showered on his division from all 
quarters. The Spaniards fought with the reso- 
lution of despair ; and their leader, Ordaz^ ac- 
quired much glory by his intrepidity tta<l «^^^ 
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oompiiBn in die Bndrt q€ iirappwJlint'MillBi 
It WM, knr«rer» with Av vtHMHI ^difiadtf ihi 
he fonad Ilk wKjr bMk t» the %Hmli-q«fl0% 
wiih ihekMof dghdMBpandagnafenoHiv^ 
wcMBMefl* X nui eneoeM' mmnmuhmni •iib jipv 
OBH to tw tfimit th«r hetiHhjr wiib mhiUii 
mlimiitj, Aoeordaglf} the ~ 
came m ionnidehle mnf te> 
qnertm, NolfaiBg eookl aioeei dM 
apiredbytfaMr prodygioai fai% Iwt Ae^ividf 
which iroeMed compM W P— 1b thrf* 
Aeoit Or Dnuj'— ^1 frightralseuMB 

fin]p*«»feihet«uk»; thom|( tbe ttriilknr^ 
ihe MembenNi etneti «l mmf HOmff im fhil 
ef theidieo wm fafBf i \nmly ini|ifilii Ijf i rtif 
Indntfi^ who, legBfdlew of the tee «r thvMfe* 
pmiioniy eeemed only intent on ohtnaiiiff Ai Wi" 
tory bf wearying out the etteiigA of iSecMUf 
by wMseeeiog pereevennee. Tlwy ooxtoMdw 
attack dnring the wliole day, end it deowididaB 
the Tigilance and eztnerdinary pieoenee «f wni 
of Cortes to prevent the eftemy mm fotchydMb 

way into the qoartera) afeat imeh tliey wvie ei0i 
or twice on the point of aeinefiag* Am ill ihi 
efforts of the Spaniards coold not whM »pvlal 
conflagration^ which they wece only Mm to dhadt 
by throwing down a waU to extbigaiflh it: tbii 
exposing themselves to one danger in oeehu^ pit* 
tection from anoth^. 

Cortes was not less astoniBhed than mlanned 
symptoms of such nnconqaerable ferodty. The 
total deetmction of his men appeared inminhlw 
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The threats of the Mexicans alone were sufficient 
to strike terror even into the stout hearts of the 
veterans of Cortes, much more into those of the 
followers of Narvaez. The Indians continually 
menaced the Spaniards with the sacrifice which 
was promised to their gods. They were told that 
the voracious animals in the temple had been kept 
in a rigorous fast, that they might the more eager- 
ly devour the hodies of the Spaniards when offer- 
ed in sacrifice ; and that the Tlascalans and other 
allies were to be confined in cages, in order to fat- 
ten for the some purpose.* To men who had 
visited the temples, and were acquainted with the 
frightful butcheries of the Mexicans, such a de- 
claration could not but be attended by a corre- 
sponding feeling of horror. The constant state 
of alarm, the uncommon series of present calami- 
ties that weighed on the Spaniards, and the dis- 
mal prospect that bounded their future horizon, 
began to produce the most fatal effects amongst 
many of the soldiers, and symptoms of discon- 
tent were clearly conspicuous amongst the fol- 
lowers of Narvaez. These had fondly indulged 
the hopes of coming to Mexico to share the spoils 
of a conquest already achieved ; instead of which, 
they found themselves constantly harassed by a 
formidable enemy, and surrounded on every side 
with omens of direful promise. They cursed their 
own infatuation in listening to the delusive words 
of Cortes, and loudly complained against that com- 
mander for his rashness in plunging the Spaniards 
into so mad and fruitless an enterprise. Thus had 
the leader to combat the baneful consequences of 

" B. Diaz. 
T 
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disaiSalBtei MMigHt bin tM^K "itUMfc y* MhV 
mindivaa 9% ^ MBift tUni j l W fU hig tphilA» 
imwe«Dfid«ttemplBo{tbe:0M«iy.* ftM^thhipi 
no tuM eitW to ecnnpWn or iptinJ«» mM 
tioiLtWiie eonld reacqft Aa Hptohpiii, ipM|i^«n» 
numi irtid Ciwrte^ in the faddrtiof —njiwili mimij, 
pniernig bit fortitiide^ smqIvM hf m hoU Art 
to rCTlwre ceofidence to hwi a i M fc nw H#.Hrifts 
despMite MU]r agimil tlw ieninij^ jb wUnivlMliVk 
be bdiimd with wacommxmi iimpMi^, ~ 
compelled W tetzeel^ after knog tut 
leanng abnoet all the iM ef lb pM^, 
tofif^vowuMLf 

Buk die feroeioaa olnlinwgi ^f iim 
cedd Mfttber obaene ike, 0mm of Certain lar 
damp Ua ceonge. Hk vMi ftMnM to eitaHl 
in proportion to tbe xagmcff aad ike otrcs^ttal 
bis 8011I to increase with im load of iaiafoitBiMu 
He resolred to show the enemy that hia invitency 
of design was equal to his daring and iatrepfiky 
in execution ; and acoordingljr he gave orders for 
a second and more Tigorona bMj. Haying pm^ 
ceived that the soldiers bad snstuned the groatfiit 
injury from the disastrous warlne caRicsd en tnm 
windows and the roufii of tbe honsca^ be peonded 
against this inconTeniency by rnnntrartiag fbor 
machines of war called MaiUas, Tbeae mifilary 
engines were made of strong timber^ covered far 
a roof, and moved on wheels. They eodM eaci 
conyeaiently contain from twenty to thirty com- 
batants, who, under protection of this sbelter, need 
their fire*arma in comparatire securky. 

£?ery wrangement being nwdoy CSorttea nadep> 

■ B. Piaj. \^ft^ 
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took the necond mlly, which he commanded in 
person. The greater* pert of his troops, as well 
as two thousand Tlascalans, were employed in this 
dangerous senice. The appearance of the Spa- 
niards was hailed by the enemy with their accus- 
tomed shouts of aversion and defiance, and soon 
followed by a shower of their missiles. The four 
artificial turrets, though in the first instance pro- 
fitable to Cortes, were but inadequate shelter 
against the exertions of the Mexicans. Indeed the 
Indians presented, to the astonishment of Cortes, 
proofk of ability equal to their courage. They 
made use of every stratagem— every resource 
which the peculiar position of their city afforded, 
was industriously improved and converted into 
means of resistance or offence. They fought in 
the streets, from the roofs, from the canals; in 
some places the Spaniards found barriers to ap* 
pose their progress — ^in others, the communication 
by means of the canals were intercepted, and the 
bridges broken down; but what added to the 
anxiety of the Spanish commander, was to per- 
ceive the demolition of the four portable turrets, 
which was effected by means of ponderous stones 
and huge pieces of rock which the Mexicans hurled 
from above.* The conflict lasted with unabated 
ardour during the day. The priests incessantly 
inflamed the warriors by their voice, and the nobles 
by their example ; and the Spaniards, harassed by 
powerful masses on every side — ^tormented by in- 
cessant volleys of arrows, at last endeavoured to set 
fire to the city, in order to check the annoyance 
created by those who fought ^nd^r cover of their 

• SoUi. 
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habhatkmcu After mmy wiMaiim hpnw at mom- 
sant fighting) Cortes gsra O0toi to retieaty Iwnig 
burnt down seTeral houMi^ nd modnoed afctr- 
fal Bkofffater among tbe enraged Mexicans. Tlnre 
was no&ing, howeTer, to comMoaate for tlie km 
of forty soldiers, besides Biion mn sbcty waiBidsdi 
himsdf among the latter, bang woandad la the 
hand,* 

At the sight of soch implacable hatred SMff 
the IndianB, and the deplorable loaa widiwhaa 
every fresh sally was attended* Cortea pensned 
the wide extent of his danger. He coidd nol 
render himself master of the city by Ibtce^ aar 
could he enter into any adrantageooa n e g o tia to 
with the inhabitants. Hiacontinnanoe ia -Biadeo 
was aecompaniied not only with the danffcn aring 
from unremittidg warfare, bnt by the dHaaal-plii- 
pect of fiamine which the scarcity of their piofi- 
sions now rendered more than probable ; wai in 
proportion as the distresses of the Spaniards in- 
creased, the hopes of the enemy would be ia- 
flamed, and their exertions redonbled* Ye^ oo the 
other hand, to abandon so glorioos an enterprise, 
and lose by a retreat the fruit of so many acfaieTe- 
ments and privations, was a contemplation of the 
inost painful nature to the Spanish commander. 
Nor was the mind of Montezuma in a state of 
greater composure. He had observed from one 
of the towers the previous engagements, and the 
animosity by which they were distinguished. He 
perceived that his brother, the lord of IztapalapiB, 
headed the Mexican troops, and that the whofe 
city was delivered to bloodshed and devastation. 
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The cantemphtioii of each disastroiu oljects in- 
spired the monarch with regret and apprehension. 
He considered the loss of his crown and life to be 
rapidly approaching, no less than the destmction 
of his great eapital. The revenge of the Mezi« 
eans, and the intrepidity of the Spaniards, taught 
him that nothing bnt acconralated misfortune conld 
result from a continuation of hostilities; and that 
whichever party remained triumphant, the victory 
womld only be obtained by the destruction and de- 
population of the city. 

Impressed with this idea, he resolved to pro* 
pose to Cortes that he should evacuate Mexico, 
as the only means of putting an end to such an 
accumulation of disasters. In these reflections he 
spent the night, and early on the next day re- 
qneated an interview with the Spanish chief. It 
did not require much labour to persuade Cortes 
that a tranquil evacuation of the city was the least 
disastrous alternative he could embrace under the 
present distressing circumstances. The repeated 
calamities that assailed him — ^the constant danger 
to which his men were exposed, no less than their 
increasing dissatisfaction from the severe service 
they were compelled to endure, induced him to 
lend a favourable ear to the proposal of Montezuma. 
He accordingly promised to retreat from Mexico 
for the present, bnt desired that the monarch 
would adopt every measure conducive to an un- 
molested egress from the city. For this eflect he 
required that the Mexicans should lay down their 
arms. Montezuma, overjoyed at the compliance 
of Cortes, readily promised the security which 
was demanded,* ami offered immediately to in* 

' Qavigero; SoUs. 
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ierjpmm Mi •nthwity with ths Mtifw j tn q?wt 
whidi led tulMeqiieiitiy to tii» dndi of tbA ao- 

nardu 

Banal Diss ymnm eoiiHdenUy firon other «h 
thoritiet in his aoooont of this tnumctioik Ae- 
cordiag to him, nidi nnifoniiitF of reaoliitum did 
not codit hetwoen the SpoDiah caief and the Mexi- 
can sofereigii. On the oeotnry, when Cortes mg- 
nified his readineia to retnat from the city, £- 
siring Montesama to addreaa hk people, in order 
to indooe them to desist from further aggresrim, 
Diaz says the message was indignantly reeeived, 
and peremptorily refiised» by Montesnma» who 
burst into tears, and uttered manvbitter reproadiei 
against the Spanish genersL nther Olmedoaad 
Christond de Olid endeaTonred nert to conqner 
the repagnance of the sovereign, hat he answered 
that his remonstrances would produce no effect 
upon his people, who had chosen another Idng, 
and were resoiyed not to suff<^ a single Spaniard 
to escape alive from the dty. He, however, was 
at length prevailed on to address his subjects, 
<< and reduced," to use the words of Robertson, 
<< to the sad necessity of becoming the instrument 
of his own disgrace, and of the slavery of his peo- 
ple.'' The r^er will use his judgment in this 
different version of that event* To us it s^pesn 
not only probable, but perfectly natural, that a 
monarch, who had been so invariably anxious for 
the departure of the Spaniards from Mexico, 
should be inclined to urge any remonstrance, when 
so favourable a juncture presented itself. On tiie 
other hand, he might consider the time for nego- 
tiation past, and accordingly refuse his interfe* 
rence* But still it a]^]^eax« mot«'^T^^A&c^sb\hal be 
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Id make the attempt, however hopeless, before 
voluntarily yielded himself to his own rain, 
:h he could not but consider as intimately 
lected with that of the Spaniards. 
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DeaA o/MmUezunuh and terrible Confliei m ll^ 

Tengi^ 

Thb Americans now nuhed impefcnoiuly to ihe 
assault of the Spanish qoarlen. On every auk dMy 
strove to gain, the wallsy while the archera let flf 
a mnltitade of arrows that greatly annoyed tb 
besieged, who attempted in vain to check the k'' 
rocity of the assailants by tremendous dischaiges 
of artillery. Some of the Indians had already 
penetrated within the quarters, and were actnally 
engaged, man to man, with the Spaniards ; whea 
in this emergency, Montezuma, agitated by con- 
tending feelings, resolved to show himself to his 
subjects, and endeavour by his words to calm the 
popular fury. Attired in his regal habiliments, 
and with all the pomp he affected on the most 
solemn occasions, he advanced to the battlements, 
attended by some of his own nobles, and an escort 
of Spaniards. The moment he appeared the tu- 
mult ceased, and a profound silence ensued. The 
respect of the Mexicans for their captive sove- 
reign mastered every other passion, and some among 
them kneeled down in humble veneration. Mon- 
tezuma addressed his infuriated people in an im- 
passioned tone and maxmsi) «an»ii^^ Tw^anrtin^ 
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them to desist from hostilities, as it was the finn 
intention of their enemies to quit the capital, 
should they he suffered to effect their egress with- 
out molestation. To the remonstrances of the 
monarch, some of the nohles who stood on the 
foremost ground answered, that with the assistance 
of the gods, the war wo^ soon he brought to a 
close, and that they had Yowed to accomplish the 
extermination of the Spaniards. Montezuma pro- 
ceeded to make use of every argument which he 
judged conducive to soften their fury, or excite 
their fears ; but his efforts were vain. Affairs had 
arrived at that extremity when the soothing words 
of persuasion, and the counsels of prudence, are 
alike unheeded and despised. A murmur of dis- 
content pervaded the crowd; one of the most 
daring proceeded to express his indignation in a 
more unequivocal manner, by calling the king a 
coward, and the sullen voice of insubordination 
was followed by open threats and violent re- 
proaches.* The spirit of turbulence spread with 
fearful rapidity, and the Mexicans, those very men 
who had formerly scarcely ventured to look up to 
Montezuma, through excess of dread and respect, 
now hesitated not to heap abuse and maledictions 
on his head. 

These demonstrations of popular fury were fol- 
lowed by their natural and disastrous results. A 
mingled shower of arrows and stones fell upon the 
ramparts with such rapidity and fatal effect, that 
before the Spaniards appointed to guard the per- 
son of Montezuma had time to protect him with 
their shields, the wretched king sunk to the ground 

* davigero ; Acoata. 



wrmly mmidfid M ll» lietd by A tloae, nd 
9llmh dm^ naK/dighay, « llw am and leg.* 
Vrkm tbaf bdbald Aeir noBanh fidi, tka Uaii- 
ariM wwft komv-atsickBft «t thw owk ianftd 
daadL AcefdamoflaaUiigapanladiqiNmlhBBi; 
aiid fiPDBi die iFioknea o£ Btanty iNMwn tiwjr pa»« 
adIodiaalBiMrof gloBlpaBddaq^. Thafcoar 

AadftaaR dia tpot im wild diaaiij, aa if p—i 
ky dia neagaanea af dia godi* . 
• Hanftanuna waa winadiatrff canciad la Mi 
aprtmantft bydia Spaaiard^wbo atrot^a to adal* 
airtar avarjr aanftit mder &^ aevara . and wtto^ 

tade, stood I17 die side of iha vomidad manard^ 
and endnnMnedi by dia meat aoodnng woidf^lt 
tetdfy his regret and sorrow; but Montesami 
aeemed now suddenly to awake from an minatnrd 
trance of forbeeranee and serrility. His oootti- 
tationalbaugfatineas, and fierce resolution, retomed, 
as it were, to cast a halo over his departing mo- 
ments. He felt himself a king, and resolred to 
act with the independence of a man. He repelled 
the consolations and friendly tdcens of the Spa- 
niards widi scorn and indignation*. His dormant 
pride returning with additional power in this hoar 
of misery, he beheld, in its fullest extent, the de- 
gradation of his state, and fiercely determined not 
to Burriye his misfortunes. He felt the poignant 
shame of that life which was now but an instra- 
ment in the hands of bis enemies, and an object of 
abhorrence among his own subjects. Death ap- 
peared to the despairing monarch the only refnga 

♦ B,J)iai«; SoBa, 
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ni his woes, and tbm be Tigorously opposed all 
'. remedies which the Spaniards adopted to pro- 
g his existence. The wound in the forehead 
3 sufficiently dangerons to excite apprehension,* 
b still it might have yielded to efforts of medi- 
e and proper care, had not Montezuma, with 
-severing obstinacy, repelled every endeavour to 
»tract the term of his disastrous career. In a 
'oxysm of anger, grief, and despair, he tore the 
idage from his wound ; peremptorily refused to 
:e the offered nourishment, and eagerly seized 
f means of expediting his fate.f 
Cortes was sincerely and powerfully affected 
this determination of the wretched monarch. 
» persuasion, no argument, no vigilance, however 
itchfnl, could win him from his fixed purpose, 
pvas evident that his end was fast approaching, and 
•rtes perceiving any effort to prolong his life now 
availing, turned his thou^ts with additional zeal 
vards the conversion of the dying prince to the 
ristian faith. Father Olmeda exhausted all the 
ources of his eloquence and piety to persuade 
n to receive baptism, but all his exertions proved 
thout effect ; Montezuma was inflexible on this 
int, as well as in his resolution to die ; and in a 
mny conflict of passions that lasted three days, 
at length expired, cursing his fate and his ene- 
es, and making vows of vengeance against the 
aniards and his rebellious subjects. 
Such was the tragic end of Montezuma the Se- 
id,in the fifty-fourth year of his age, the eighteenth 
his reign, and in the seventh month of his cap- 
ity4 His loss was deeply and sincerely de- 

• Cortet, Relat. ; Gomaia, Cbton. 

f B. Diazi SoliB. % C\aV\%ao. 
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plored by the Spannid^ utetft affMBdim U bad 
won dnraig bit innpriMmnMBfti bv repcaicditli of 
genemUyy and other noUe qnafitMa.* Ha chap 
racter waa aoompoiud of virttMa and n0ea,ivlkh 
are xendoned contpicoooa by a dcMe eranmatiim 
of hia acdona. Thongh magnifioeat and.BiMnl, 
be ezerciaed theae qmfhiea often at the eiyiaM 
of h'la aabjecta, and Jhia lofe ofnatioe ftifaaatlf 
urged Urn to aete of criieltT. That raoerre^vUa 
was a leading feature in nia dntactery 9Mfmd 
bim to the imputation of dqplicitir, iriiilal it tttd- 
ed aim to keep from bia throne the compUato of 
bis aoffiuing aobjects. Tbia» added to the wiAe 
diapoaitioQ that diatingaiahed hia yoatfa^ mui da 
sncceea which attended hia expedltioai^ whkk 
wero neceaaarily nnaccompaiuad by the aiedon 
tion and humanity of more dviliaed «flti4Mmt| ob- 
tained for him in some places the appellation of 
tyrant» whilst by others he waa coDBidered ia tfae 
strict light of a conqueror. He had by the power 
of bis arms considerably extended his dominioDs, 
and completely routed bis enemies in three great 
battles, besides several other engagements of less- 
er note. He became, however, in the last year 
of his reig^ so totally altered from his<||re?ioitB 
character and conduct, that his subjects accused 
bim of having changed bis sex.f Indeed, super- 
stition had so far debased bis mind, and the dread- 
ful power of the Spaniards so e£Pectually paralyaed 
his efforts, that from a daring and courageous con- 
queror, Montezuma bad become a weak and irre- 
solute prince* He bad tastes which argued some 
refinement of intellect. He waa extremely fond 
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of music, and delighted to inyestigate the causes 
of the superiority of the Spaniards. He was also 
very skilful in the use of his weapons, as well as 
partial to the exercises of the chase, and remark- 
ably attentive to the cleanliness and ornament of 
bis person. With regard to his outwai'd appear- 
ance, he was of a good stature, rather thm, hut 
n^ell proportioned. His yisage was long and oval, 
bis eyes lively, and the expression of his counte- 
nance pleasing. Despite of his errors, many of 
"which cannot but be greatly excused, on account 
of the difficulties that surrounded the last year of 
bis life, Montezuma was esteemed as the greatest 
monarch that had yet governed the Mexicans.* 
Montezuma left several sons, three of whom ended 
their lives in the disastrous retreat of the Spaniards 
from Mexico ; of those who survived, the most 
celebrated was Johualicahuatzin, or Don Pedro 
Montezuma, from whom the Spanish Counts of 
Montezuma and Tula claim descent. 

As soon as the Mexican monarch died, Cortes 
sent a deputation to announce the mournful 
tidings to Prince Cuitlahuatzin, bis successor in 
the throne. Shortly after the royal corpse was 
carried out by six nobles, and conducted to a place 
called Copalco, amidst the lamentations of the 
crowd, who now extolled to the skies that sove- 
reign, whom a few days since they had consi- 
dered totally unworthy both of his crown and life.f 
Sad privilege of mortality, to excite regrets and 
kindle friendly feelings, when regret is unavailing 
and compassion and respect afford no solace to the 
-victim! 

•B,X>Uz. t B. Diaz*, C\k^%«lo \^\a« 
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Amewvi mJlBt m m wUik Oahm flMMlt it 
BegotiMioB with the Mctiett% afttf tkedmh il 
MoatenuMii pvofvd efiM% dbortifis with Ab fa« 
mer. Hie Indint ktraited with die imbji 
scorned te retvm with neaew«r£ronft their MIev* 
conntiytacPy wlw, Ae day iwhe e qeen t to thefcae* 
nJ ohMqaice ef Aeirmte BO?ere%a^ ntoned tr 
thebitiw^im the S^MoMi qairl*B^ wiAMn 
impetMHtf than ever, CorM^ hanag thai k* 
eveiy pmi^eet of aeciwinodatita with t^ 
cansy law the aneaejr of etacoatb^ their eity wiih 
the oCBioit ezpeditioii. Bmeirery BMiai ent hwyrt* 
flew difieohm, and the ntaatieB ef tiicr SpoMv 
became tralylameBtaMe. In BfonlttnuB% thef hai 
lott the only pledge by iri^cKhewcfcrin efci B a^ 
iliey mipiit hepe to oAr some A^k tcrthe'e»^ 
treme Tielenee of Us sabjeeti. ; lliolhii^ aow W 
peded die e£bct of their hatred, or eoidd aireit 
their animosity* They qoichly took poeeeMB 
of a tower in the principal temple, whieh cobh 
manded a view of tbe Spanidi qoartere. There 
they kept so vigilant a watcb, that no Spanivd 
could more without exposing himself tainunediite 
death from their weapons. So hitent were the 
Mexicans on keeping this adfantageoas poeitiea, 
that fiye hundred of their cheeen wairiora^ dirtin* 
guisbed alike for tbeir known courage and hi|^ 
rank, resolFed to maintain it against erery danger ; 
and for this purpose they made every arrange- 
ment with regard to arms and previsions, as if tb«y 
bad expected a siege. Cortes was senmUe' that 
he must forego every hope of effscting a safe re* 
treat, as long as he suffered lus enemies to ttaia- 
tain their present station, and accordingly resolved 
to diabdgt tbem afc i£L ^vunaAa* "Saa %id£ss^^ 
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flMBi he intnuted to ^ecoadnct of Escobar, a va- 
liant officer ; bat notwithstandbg the gallant con- 
duct of the leader, or the courage of the numerous 
detacbaient by which he was attended, the Spa- 
niards were compelled, after three Tain attempts, 
to retreat into their quarters, without accomplish- 
ing their purpose. 

Cortes now felt the whole weight of the misfor- 
inne by which he was so imminently threatened. He 
Was obliged to strain his every effort, not for the re- 
ward of conquest, or the splendour of glory, but 
for the mere safety of his brave and devoted fol- 
lowers. Acting imder this impression, he deter- 
mined to conduct the assault against the Temple 
in person, though he was at the time suffering 
deeply from the wound he had received in a pre- 
vious engagement. He immediately, followed by 
the flower of his troops, rushed to the attack, with 
valour and determination unparalleled even in his 
former exploits. Obstacles impeded the progress 
of the Spaniards on every side, while arrows and 
other missiles wete literally showered upon them ; 
the cavalry, upon which their chief reliance was 
placed, was soon found to be of no service, owing 
to the smoothness of the pavement in the courts 
of the Temple. At every charge the horse slipt 
and fell, whilst the fallen riders had the utmost 
difficulty to regain their position.* This inconve- 
nience created much disorder and confusion ; nor 
was the obstinacy of the enemy productive of less 
considerable mischief. They resorted to every prac- 
tice which ingenuity could invent to annoy and dis- 
tress the Spaniards. Besides their usual weapons, 

*B.Dias, 
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they enq^oyed lereril odNfer BMm of Mmmmm 
and rmtuioey hurling ■ometODM knrge tenati 
of stone frmi above» and w% othew IwmuBg dbwi» 
arude imitation of fire^anna cgtainly, but wie whkti 
howoner inefficient in destniedTe power, toded 
neFertbdeea to prodnee nmch cBaocder to their 
eneniy. Cortes in this emetgeocy ahowod YmrnU 
a hero.* He dnmoonted qaiekly from fab huse^ 
and ordering a buckler to be tied to his wooded 
arm, he mshed aword in hand into die tiiicfait of 
the batdoy callim| aloud to his capteina to Mkm 
his example. Toe intropiditj of tbe gaieral prs- 
daeed the desired effect upon Ua troopa. The 
Spamards poshed forward with toaiatleaa iaifs- 
tnosityi and forebff gradnalty tiieir wsjr op .the 
steps, die^ at length gained dwaaeent, and^dravs 
the Mexicans to the platform or upper area of 
the Temple. Here the contest raged with undi- 
minished yiolence. The Indians seemed all de- 
termined to perish in the figfat ; and accordin|^, 
during three hours, the comhat raged with the 
most unparalleled fury. The priests^ now cafliiig 
franticly on their gods for protection, further in- 
flamed the frenzied courage of the warriors, sU 
of whom were either killed on the spot, or threw 
themselves from the tower, to escape being c^ 
tured. The priests and the nobles in this place 
perished to a man, while the carnage in other quar- 
ters was proportionably frightfuL Cortes at length 
got possession of the tower, when there was no 
one alive to defend it. He immediately set fire 
to the sanctuary ; and having thus removed this 
serious obstacle to his future plans, now com- 
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Biftiided a retreat into his quarters. No leal than 
iiDTty-siz Spaniards were slain in this terrible assault, 
and every one had receired wounds ; they were 
covered with blood, and almost sinking through 
exhaustion. The number of the dead among the 
Tlascalan allies was very great, so that when Cortes 
attempted to retreat, he found fresh difficulties to 
oppose his progress, and new dangers to call for a 
further exertion of his courage. The Mexicans, 
with obstinate ferocity, assailed him in the lower 
area, and continued their furious attack in every 
atreet, and from every house. In this dreadful con- 
flict, Cortes, by a desperate effort, succeeded in 
rescuing his friend Andres de Dnero, whom the 
Mexicans were carrying away prisoner, having 
destined him no doubt for sacrifice.* 

The spirited assault of the Spaniards on the 
Temple, and the equally gallant defence of the 
Mexicans, were considered of such high import- 
ance by the Indians, that it was commemorated by 
lively representations^ in the paintings both of the 
Tlascalans and the Mexican8.f An interesting 
anecdote concerning this event is also related, 
which, as being liable to disquisition, I have been 
induced to place at the end of the chapter. It refers 
to the self-devotion of two Mexican youths of rank, 
who, perceiving Cortes on the point of obtaining 
his project in rendering himself master of the tow- 
er, resolved to sacrifice themselves for the good of 
their country^ by involving in their own death the 
ruin of their enemy. With this intention they ad- 
vanced towards Cortes, and affected to kneel down 
as if demanding quarter, when, suddenly seizing 

* SoUb. '\ CoclcS) Bj^U 
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him, they forced him to the edge of the apper area» 
resolved to hurl themselres therefrom^ and dng 
the Spanish commander in their mortal falL Cortes, 
howeyer, hy a desperate exertion of strength and 
agility, disengaged himself from iheir grasp, and 
the two Mexicans perished in their unsnccessfol 
attempt. 

This incident, so hononrahle to the patriotism of 
the two youths, is narrated by Raynal and Robert- 
son, on the authority of Herrera and Torqnemada, 
and it is also described by Solis. Clavigero, how- 
ever, strongly contradicts it, and not without just 
reason. Neither Bernal Diaz, Gomara, and others, 
nor Cortes himself, make mention of such an e?ent; 
and it must strike every one as remarkably singo- 
lar, that all the primitive historians should hafe 
been ignorant of, much more have wilfully omitted, 
a circumstance which had so imminently endan- 
gered the life of the Spanish commander. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



Disastrous Retreat of the Spaniards from Mexico^ 
and Battle of Otompan, or Otumba, 

The Spaniards were now in a situation border- 
ing on despair, — Montezuma was no more, — pro- 
visions had become extremely scarce, — ^the powder 
was nearly expended, and the Mexicans continued 
resolutely to reject every overture of peace. Many 
of the soldiers of Cortes had already been killed in 
the various engagements which had recently takea 
place ; the greater portion of the rest were wound- 
ed, and all appeared sinking imder the weight of 
accumulated misfortunes. The bridges had been 
broken down by the enemy, in order to render an 
escape impossible ; and the Mexicans, almost worn 
out with their incessant attacks upon the Spaniards, 
seemed resolved to destroy by famine those men 
whom they could not reduce by arms. So fearful 
a doom, or the more horrible fate of being sacri- 
ficed to the idols, was the dark alternative offered 
to the followers of Cortes. That able and undaunt- 
ed commander, revolving in his mind the idea of a 
retreat, now held a consultation with his officers, 
concerning the most prudent manner, as well as 
the most befitting time, of carrying this resolution 
into effect. 
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A direnity of opinions prevailed in the assem- 
blage. Some strongly advised that the sally should 
be effected by day, when every danger conld be 
clearly perceived, and more complete provision 
made against the efforts of the enemy. Others, 
on the contrary, contended that the darkness of 
night was preferable, as it wonld tend at once to 
conceal their movements, and take advantage of 
the superstitions of the Mexicans, which prevented 
them from attacking daring the hours dedicated 
to repose. The latter counsel was unfortunately 
adopted, which was partly brought about also by 
the predictions of a soldier, who, claiming the 
pretensions of an astrologer, strongly advised his 
countrymen to undertake the retreat by night* 
Whether Cortes was weak enough to be sway« 
ed by such chimeras, or, what is far more pro- 
bable, whether he really conceived, by more ra- 
tional deductions, that a nightly retreat afforded 
greater security, he adopted this course, and made 
dispositions for an immediate departure. He 
caused a portable bridge to be made, of sufficient 
strength to enable his army to pass the apertures, 
or ditches, in the causeways, which the enemy 
had made to prevent an escape. He then ordered 
all the treasure which had been collected to be 
brought forward, and having separated the fifth 
part belonging to the king, he made it over to the 
officers of the crown, absolving himself from any 
further responsibility on that head. The rest of 
those riches he left at the discretion of his fol- 
lowers, advising them, nevertheless, to postpone 
an acquisition of wealth to a more favourable op- 

* B. Diaz *, CVavi^io \ ^o'\^. 
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portilnity, rather than encamber themselres with 
articles which might prove prejudicial to their safe- 
ty in the retreat.* 

Heman Cortes ordered then the plan of march. 
He intrasted the command of the van, consisting 
of two hundred of the boldest and most active sol* 
diers, together with twenty horsemen, to the gal- 
lant Sandoval, aided by Diego de Ordaz and Fran- 
cisco Lugo. The conduct of the rear, composed 
of the greater proportion of the Spanish troops, 
he committed to Pedro de Alvarado and Velas* 
quez de Leon. Cortes himself, supported by 
Christoval de Olid and Davila, commanded the 
centre, where he placed the children of Montezu- 
ma, and other prisoners of distinction, the baggage, 
artillery, and the portable bridge to throw over 
the breaches in the causeway. The allied troops, 
from Tlascala, Chempoalla^ and Cholula, amount- 
ing to several thousands, he distributed among 
the three divisions. The Spaniards commenced 
their disastrous and memorable retreat in a dark 
night, rendered still more gloomy and dangerous 
by a heavy mist and a fall of rain, which conti- 
nued without intermission. These circumstances, 
which Cortes considered advantageous to his de- 
sign, proved most disastrous in the event. Shortly 
after midnight the van left the Spanish quarters, 
and was followed in progression by the other di- 
visions. Cortes directed his course in deep si- 
lence towards the causeway of Tacuba, because, 
being shorter than the others, and, on account 
of its remoteness from Tlascala, not calling so 
much the attention of the Me^icKOB) Sx ^q\^^^ 

* Clavigexo. 
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gfwrttr AfUM rf ^mmrn in Ae |i<>i < i i * mdirtM 
Uw. The S|Miiinfdi amv«d •» liie Sni bMeh 
wiraoat intaruption, and proceeded to plftee Ap 
pbrtiMe bii^ ia die eiqpeclMkM tlM 
lentieii wmi iiiikiioiwtt» and thai their Mfcty woaU 
ift A §9w mooMiite beeeesred. 

Frmtk theae flattering dreema the rfltrwating arm 
WM aoon elartM bj a prodigiova ehmoar wliioB 
Mddfnlf filled the air. The Mexicana had cpre- 
iUljr watched Ae moteaMiita of thafar eoemyv ^ 
the prieata^ widi their horn, aoartnened th eol* 
dieratoarma. The aoanda of warlike iaatinuneiii 
Mid aatoaadiag aboata bunt fiwn everjr qaartar. 
Ike lake» onlu then tnmqnil and atill, appeared 
in a aMNDeat agitated by the modoolof athonaaiil 
eaneea. Showera of arrowa and ToUeya ef atonai 
poured against the Spaniards without interrup- 
tion, whilst an army, prodigious in numbers, and 
ferocious in purpose, thronged eagerly to the cause- 
ways, where they hoped to accomplish the de« 
atructicm of the retreating foe. But a new cala- 
mity soon called for the attention of Cortes, and 
excited the dismay of his soldiers. The portable 
bridge was broken down by the weight of ths 
baggage and artillery, and sticking fast amidst the 
atones and mud, it was no long» serviceable. 
Those of the Spaniards who had already gained 
the other side, hastened to the second breach, 
whilst their harassed companions endeavoured to 
scramble their fearful way, amidst a confused heap 
of cannon, luggage, armour, and the bodies of ^ 
dead and wounded, that now almost filled the 
horrid chasm. ¥rom tbi^ moment every thing 
became terror and coninsvoxL, T>afe T»a\. -^^^os^ 
ID torrenta — ^the hoiaea i(\nx^^^) ^x T«B«ai«^^K»«- 
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tiye, 80 that many of their riden were compelled 
to abandon them. Both sides of the Gauseway 
were flanked with canoes, from which the enemy 
sent incessant flights of their missiles. The Spa- 
niards in an instant found themselyes surrounded 
by an infinity of enemies, who attacked them at 
once by sea and land with a fierceness they never 
before experienced. Their astoimding yells— -the 
sounds of their horns — ^the piercing cries of the 
captives, whom they were hurrying away in their 
canoes, all contributed to strike a chill of horror 
into the hearts of the stoutest veterans. The Spa^ 
niards fought with the fury of desperation, and 
many succeeded in passing over this fearful gap 
of destruction, and rejoined their companions at 
the second breach ; but a greater number perish- 
ed on the spot, were drowned in their attempt to 
save themselves, or were taken alive and reser« 
Ted for sacrifice. 

The conflict on the second breach was equally 
terrific The Mexicans, in their previous attempt 
to accomplish the destruction of their enemy, 
threw themselves in tumultuous masses against 
them, crowding to the spot in such confusion, 
that an immense number fell victims to their own 
disorder. Cortes perceived the total impossibi- 
lity of preserving any military discipline in the 
dreadful confusion which prevailed; friends and 
foes, soldiers and officers, horse and infantry, men 
and women, were crowded together, and the 
darkness and stoimy rain increasing the disas- 
ters of the fight, all soon became one vast 
scene of carnage and horror. Cortes, and a con- 
siderable body of his veterans, imited in a strong 
phalaiu> and forced their wa^ acko^a i^q t«(&s^- 
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ing breaches, the dead bodies serving to fill up the 
ditches. When he had reached the firm land, and 
found himself in comparative safety, he left his 
slender troop with Sandoval and Olid, who had 
happily effected their escape, ordering them to 
keep in compact order, to resist any fresh attack. 
He then, with the vigilance of an able commander, 
and the magnanimity of a great man, passed and 
repassed the last breaches, sometimes swimnung, 
sometimes climbing over the promiscaons and san- 
guinary heaps with which they were choked.* 
These unwearied efforts he performed at the im- 
minent danger of his life ; but the deplorable con- 
dition of his unfortunate followers seemed to aug- 
ment the powers of his soul as well as the strengui 
of his frame, in order to provide for their assist- 
ance. He encouraged some to persevere in their 
exertions — animated others to 6ght courageously 
— here uded them to reach firm ground, there 
to escape from the power of the enemy. How 
he was preserved from so fearful an accumulation 
of perils is not easily to be explained, unless by 
a strange concurrence of fortunate chances, and 
the extraordinary exertion of personal prowess. 

But though he wearied himself in efforts to pre- 
serve his army, he perceived with agony the dread- 
ful havoc which it had sustained. Some of his 
soldiers were overwhelmed by the number of the 
enemies^ others were drowned or struggling in the 
lake, whilst he heard the piteous exclamations of 
the wounded, and the piercing cries of those who 
were carried away in triumph to be shortly sacri- 
ficed. In this mournful situation, he was joined 
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by A small troop, which he found to belong to the 
rear-gnard. The party consisted of Alvarado^ 
bleeding proftisely, and scarcely able to stand, and 
aboat eight Spaniards and as many Tlascalans, 
all of them scTerely wounded, covered with blood, 
and exhausted by the desperate exertions which 
they had made to save their lives.* Alvarado in- 
formed Cortes that they were the only remains of 
the numerons detachment that composed the rear 
of the army — all the rest to a man, both Spaniards 
and allies, including the brave Velazquez de Leon, 
and other officers, being either slain or made pri- 
soners by the Mexican8.-|- Alvarado further stated, 
that when he came to the third breach, not being 
able to face the thronging enemy, nor swim across 
without a certainty of being killed, by an effort of 
resolute despair he fixed his lance in the bottom 
of the ditch, and by its aid vaulted to the other 
side. This extraordinary leap, considered a mi- 
racle of agility, conferred on that place the name 
of Sako deAivaradoy or Alvarado s Leap, which 
it preserves to this day.;}^ All the unfortunates 
who had been unable to escape in that night of 
sorrow, (noche triste) a title by which it is still 
known in New Spain, assembled in the way to 
Tacaba. 

At the dawn of day, the Spaniards found them- 
selves in Popotla, near Tacuba, strewn about at 
random, wounded, exhausted, broken down in 
spirit, dismayed at the recollection of the past, 
and in the dark anticipation of new disasters. A 
scene of uncommon distress offered itself to the 

• B. Diaz. t Ibid. 

f Oomua i ClAVigero ; Solift* 
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afflidad eyes of Hmt eo'tdWMMier, .He beUd 
the wietcfaedremiiaiito of fail jiaUant army dntd- 
fiilly fedneed in namberi tiiikiiig wider their ca- 
laiiiitMa» and almost unfit for preeent iemce. 
Mora than one half of the Spaniarda pembad m 
this &tal retreat^ togethw with four tbonaand of 
their alliaa. All the ammnmtion and artillaiTy ai 
well aa die baggage, waa leak Very few at the 
honea ware aaTed* and a ttill anudler portioa 
of the traasure. Indeed, the pernicioiia gidd vo- 
Ted fatal to many of the soldlan, eqiecitdly thon 
of Nanraea, who having encombered themaalvn 
with bars of it, aonk under ita wei|^ the TidiBi 
of their impmdent aTarice.* Almoat all the Ueii- 
can pciaonara perished, and amongat them-lha 
Prinoe Cacamataan, a brodier, a aon, and tws 
dangii^era of Monteanma. Many Spanish oflbxn 
of note were also missing. Of these, the most 
coDspicuoos were Francisco Morla, Francisco San* 
cedo, and Amador de Lariz, who perished brsTe- 
ly, overpowered by the enemy. Bat the loss which 
was perhaps the most deeply to be .deploied» 
was that of the gallant Joan Velazquez de Leon, 
who, on account of his surprising merit, as well as 
great services, was considered the second chief in 
the expeditioo.-f He commanded the extreme 
detachment of the rear, which being overpowered 
by the enemy, not a single man was suffered to 
escape alive. 

So vast a calamity deeply wounded the heart 
of Cortes, and, despite his magnanimity of soul, 
he could not restrain the tokens of his afflictioo. 

* B. Diaz ; Clavigero. 

f ContBy Rdau *, Ckoii;u»%\ '&*\)^»aL\ C^KiVfisn. 
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In a gldomy mood, he sat down upon a stone in 
Popotla, and there, as he cast a mournful look on 
the shattered remnants of his army, and reflected 
on the brave companions and the fHends he had 
lost, the tears of sorrow flowed unrestrained down 
his countenance. The death of Velazquez de 
Leon affected him deeply ; for in that brare young 
man, he lost not only one of his most able officers, 
but a dear and devoted friend. But to past dis- 
asters, he was to add the gloomy anticipation of 
future calamities ; he beheld many of his soldiers 
wounded, others enfeebled with fatigue, and all 
dejected with their recent catastrophe* Cortes, 
however, felt the necessity of fresh exertion ; and 
whilst his heart was breaking with anguish, b^^ 
to form the ranks ; and his soldiers, to use the 
words of Robertson, observed with satisfaction, 
" that while attentive to the duties of a general, 
he was not insensible to the feelings of a man.*' 
Amidst so many disasters, however, he felt a com- 
fort in seeing that his gallant captains, Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Olid, Ordaz, Davila, and Logo, were 
alive, and that the faithful Dona Marina, and the 
interpreter Aguilar, as well as the venerable father 
Olmedo, had also escaped destruction.* 

Heman Cortes, though powerfully agitated by 
such an accumulation of misfortunes^ with a great- 
ness of soul which nature bestows upon few, 
now smothered his rising sorrow, and applied all 
the energies of his mind to devise means for the 
protection of his followers. All the country around 
was in arms against them. To take shelter from 
an immediate attack, he accordingly directed his 

« Cortes, Helat. ; B. Diaz ; Gomu^ CYoncu 
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mardi ta Otonealpoleoy ft titanb wUoh ilood i|- 
on m iuiag gniiiiid» aiiM niwi w ^rt wml km. 
Mezibo^ ■nd which WM aftsrwitdi oonvertad nrto 
the MMlnted atfictmrfy or Chapel of mir Lidjr 
of BrnmOoif or of tneGitar. Doteched parte af 
the oMiBy attacked the Spaniarda in tna ibdiv 
danag the day^ hat they wen vnifomily npriled 
hy the Tigiktiee of the <jiief, aa well aa daipenle 
eoaiage Si hia eoldiera* Cortea naturattf eioai- 
▼ed that he eoakL not ezpeet to keep lor aajcoa- 
aidefid>le time hiepoBition,aathewtKd6aiineaBd- 
ing oootttry would aooa floek to aa twaaiilt» whicb 
he coald acareely hope aaceeMfdUr to wid n la ad, 
deprived M he wai of artilkry« "naacakwaathB 
only plaoe which teemedtooAra aafeietnala 
this emergency; hat that city lay at n great dii- 
tance» and ia a oontrary dinotinu BeaidMi k 
well anticipated that the Mexican army would al- 
ready be assembled in the road to cut off this lait 
resomtM. Whilst he was deliberating with his 
officers, a Tlascalan offered to conduct the army 
throng^ by-paths and secrat defilea to his own 
country. 

The Spaniards undertook this toilsome march 
throngh a dreary and bairen country^ in some 
parts marshy, in others ragged and mountainoos; 
in all thinly inhabited, and scarcely cultivated. 
The hardships which the Spaniards endared in 
their progress were as severe as they were pro- 
longed. Daring six days that they marched 
withoat intermission, they were constantly harass- 
ed and annoyed by flying bodies of the M exicaos. 
An incessant and pain^l watch, an uudannted 
resolution, could alone guard them from their na- 
jnerooa attacka. "Sot wex^ \Wit^3&& ^nL^ «s]ami- 
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< ties which they had to encounter ; othera of a etill 
' vore painful nature assailed them on every side, 
- and became daily more insupportable* To the 
danger of uninterrupted conflicts, and to the toils 
of an incessant march, they had to add the evils 
of a barren country, from which they could gather 
no provision, being obliged to silence their era* 
Ting appetite with the roots of the earth, berries, 
and other wild fruits. When they arrived at Za-> 
camolco, they were reduced to such utter feunine 
and distress, that they eagerly devoured a horse 
nvfaich had been killed that very day by the enemy. 
The Tlascalans threw themselves on the ground, 
imploring piteously the assistance oi the godsy 
while they fed upon the herbs of that earth on 
which they lay prostrated.* 

But in the midst of such numerous and ap- 
palling distress, there was one consideration to 
support the sinking spirits of the Spaniards. Whilst 
subjected to incessant dangers from the enemy, 
and whilst labouring under the combined calami- 
ties of thirst, hunger, and fifttigue, they observed 
the looks of their magnanimous leader undaunted, 
and his fortitude unshaken at those dire reverses 
of fortune. His mind appeared equal to every 
difficulty — ^his frame adequate to any exertion. 
He seemed to find new resources in his own breast 
against the repeated blows that conspired to over- 
power him ; and, far from bending beneath the 
oppressive weight, resolutely struggled against the 
unnatural pressure. The soldiers saw this, and 
the noble conduct of their general produced a cor- 
responding influence upon their own. On the 

• CUvigexo. 



sisib ilayof the mBirh, Cortes arrived neari 
pan. and he obaerfed eeverol flying bod 
Indians, who, amidst other terms of cont 
(uid indication, constantly cried out — " Ad' 
advance, robbers, to receive the reward ol 
crimes I" An extensive valley wbb soon ej 
ed to the view, and far as the eyn rould 
n tbii^ mass of armed warriors appeared, 
prodigious army was composed of the Bolifi 
Mexico, Tezcaco, and Tlacopan, and head 
the nobility of the country. Whilst a detsd 
of Indians had harassed the Spaniards in iht 
all the rest of this innumerable multitude h* 
ceeded directly to the plains of Otompao, 
they anticipated the enemy mattt pass in 
progress to Tlascala. 

At this formidable prospect, the LSpsniardi 
no less astonished than alarmed. Even the st 
hearts began to droop, and every one snr 
that the moment of their doom was appi 
log.* Cortes saw the nrgency of hold, pr 
and desperate exertion ; hji<1 without allowu 
minds of bis men to speculate on the evt 
the threatened dan^r, he formed the wn 
remains of his aimy, flanking the wing^ wii 
few horsemen he could still command, 
with a look of animation, and a vmce f 
entiinnasm, he cried aloud — ■■ The mooM 
anired when we must either conquer or ft 
Caitiliana, arotiM yom spirit, place year < 
dmoe on high, and advance boldly to the cIm 
The conflict wsa terrible— the Indiana fengh 
hnntie um, alimtdated at aaca by aapon 
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and revenge— the S|»aniard8 used the giant efforts 
of brave human nature on the borders of despair. 
The small but compact battalion of Cortes broke 
several times through the unwieldy and massy 
multitudes that covered the plain. But this was 
of little avail, for whilst one side was routed and 
dispersed, another formidable body charged the 
Spaniards from a different quarter. The exertions 
of desperate courage, and the patience of fortitude, 
-were inadequate odds against the renovated charges 
of enemies, all equally ferocious, and equally fresh 
for the encounter. After four hours' fierce en- 
gagement, Cortes beheld with dismay his army 
decreasing, and the rest of his followers almost 
unable to continue the contest through exhaustion 
and loss of blood. It was now he recollected to 
have beard that the Mexicans were thrown in- 
to confusion when they perceived their general 
slain, and the standard borne away by the enemy. 
He formed the daring attempt of trying the pe- 
rilous expedient as a last resource. He percei- 
ved Cihuacatzin, the general of the Indian army, 
arrayed in a rich habit, bearing a gilded shield^ 
and earned on a litter by some of his soldiers* 
The standard was tied to his back^ and was seen 
some feet above his head. A select body of war- 
riors were appointed to guard this sacred emblem, 
as well as the illustrious bearer. 

Cortes resolved to strike the desperate blow, 
and desired his brave companions, Alvarado, San- 
doval, Olid, and Davila, to follow close, and pro- 
tect him from attack ; whilst he himself, with a 
few resolute men, rushed forward, and plunged 
with heedless impetuosity amidst the thick mass 
of his enemies. He seemed to loav^ co\!kac\A^ >^ 



unicnea mm on ine gronna. une oi i 
and Belf'devoted Spaniardg who acct 
CortM in this daiing eiploit, qoicktjr alig) 
hit horse, wrenched the standard from tb 
aion of Cihnacatzin, and put an end to 
TTie enemy, discouraged by this reverae, v 
thromtinto confn«ion, whilst the almoet d 
Spaniards, feeling their hopes soddenly 
mahedto the conflict with fresh vigour, w 
purened the foe, and achieved one of 
splen^d rictones recoonted in the conqn 
New World.* 

In this battle, both Spaniards and th 
calan allies distinguished themselres ii 
tmordinary manner — none more so thai 
Cortes. To his exertions was success esp 
be ascribed; and, according to his offic 
had nerer seen such a vigorous display of 
magnanimity, or activity, as that worded 
reneral on that memorable dav. Sandn 
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degree of intrepidity rare in the stronger sex, and 
extraordinary in her own. The loss of the enemy 
was very great. Some authors computed it to 
be no less than twenty thousand men ; a number 
which Solis supposes may be correct^ considering 
that the enemy amounted to two hundred thou- 
sand men. Probably there is much exaggeration 
in both statements ; but there can be no doubt that 
the army must have been immense, if we pay at- 
tention to foregoing events and their sanguinary 
nature. Nor was the victory purchased at a mo- 
derate expense, the greater part of the Tlascalans 
having perished, as well as a considerable num- 
ber of Spaniards. Every one of the survivors came 
off wounded^ Cortes himself having through his 
daring received a severe blow on the head, which 
growii^ worse, afterwards brought his life into 
tlie most imminent danger.* 

The Spaniards, however, by this great victory, 
were saved from despair, and pursued their march 
without molestation into the Tlascalan territories, 
which they entered on the following day, the eighth 
of July ; the first of the same month being render- 
ed memorable by their fatal retreat from Mexico. 
Their number was now reduced to four hundred 
tnd forty men — all the rest having perished in their 
departure from the capital, and the seven toil- 
some days that followed that disastrous event. 
The Spaniards entered the Tlascalan dominions, 
at once victorious and in the most deplorable 
condition — wounded, exhausted, depressed, their 
general in danger, and their hopes destroyed. To 
abandon their enterprise and return to Cuba, seem- 
ed the only alternative left in their misfortunes* 

•^ClsTigerd* 
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The Spaniards were received by their 
Ian allies with a degree of sympathy for ' 
lamities highly creditable to them. Their 
far from being shaken by the late disasters 
beings whom they had once considered in 
seemed to have increased in proportion 
distress. But these friendly cares, thou 
contributed to lighten part of the load 
pressed the mind of Cortes, could not ren 
darkness of the horizon by which his p 
was bounded. The discontent of man; 
followers became daily more apparent ; n 
he blame those murmurs which were prod 
such dire misfortunes, and a total aban< 
of hope. The soldiers of Narvaez were 
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powerful party was soon formed, who, judging that 
nothing now remained but to relinquish an enter- 
prise in which they had embarked without a suf- 
ficient force, presented a solemn remonstrance to 
their leader, demanding permission to quit the in- 
vaded country, 

Heman Cortes listened to their representations 
with sentiments of deep sorrow, which he endea- 
voured to disguise under a show of composure. 
He well perceived that the complaints of his follow- 
ers were founded in justice, nor could he blame 
them ; yet though his army had been so dreadfully 
reduced, and though the remainder was in a most 
deplorable state, the magnanimous heart of the 
commander was unbroken and unsubdued. With 
a fortitude, of which we find few parallels in his- 
tory, he still clung to his original idea of subject- 
ing the vast empire of Mexico to the Spanish 
power. His recent disasters^ severe as they had 
been, could not chill the ardour of his spirit, or 
darken the glittering hopes which he had formed. 
He was, th^efore, firmly resolved on prosecuting 
his original design, and all the powers of his mind 
w^ere now called into action to devise the means. 
His first care was to calm the discontent discern- 
ible in his followers, and for this purpose, before 
disaffection had ripened into tumult, he resolved 
to bring his little army into the field. 

The people of Tepejacac had sworn alliance 
to Cortesy but no sooner did they perceive that 
he was subject to reverses of fate like any other 
mortal being, than they treacherously rose in arms 
against their late friends, and cut off a considera- 
ble body that, were marching from Chempoalla to 
Mexico. Cortes resolred to chastise ^lm& cau^<cX<i 
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and used eTexy effort to perraade his tnen to seconl 
so just an undertaking. The followers of Na^ 
yaez agreed at length, though reluctantly^ to tike 
a part in this expedition, as the Spaniards wbo 
had been slaughtered by the Tepejacacans belong- 
ed to their own party. Cortes could still depend 
with implicit confidence on the fidelity of tlie 
Tlascalans, who seemed every day more attacked 
to the Spaniards, and of whom the four prindpil 
chiefs of the republic, besides a considerable mim- 
ber of inferior men, had lately solemnly embraced 
the Christian faith. He selected, therefore, a di- 
yision of four thousand men, and took in penon 
the command of the expedition. 

The Tepejacacans were soon brought to saljw- 
tion, and Cortes proceeded to their principal towi. 
This district being fertile, and on the road to Vil- 
la-Rica, he established in it a settlement which be 
called Segura de la I^rorUera. He next occopied 
himself in several excursions, which tended in 
some degree to advance his designs, and, what 
was of still greater moment in his present situa- 
tion, materially contributed to divert the attention 
of tlie disaflected from their wishes of returning 
to Cuba. He pursued this line of conduct for 
several months, and in every engagement his in- 
trepidity was attended with success. These pa^ 
tial conquests and minor advantages, however, 
were insufficient to hold out any certainty with 
regard to the reduction of Mexico. Cortes had 
long revolved in his mind the difficulties which 
presented themselves towards a successful siege 
of that capital. The peculiarity of its situation 
tiireatened to baffie the endeavours of the most 
vigorous euemy> eveivSi 'i^q«a^i^^^^Vsi^j^^a«i<* 
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pelent to the enterprise. Cortes foresaw he cotdd 
scarcely indulge his expectations of snccess, as 
long as he cotdd not command an entire possession 
of the lake. To ohtuin, therefore, so desirable 
an object, he had given orders for the construction 
of twelre brigantines, by the aid of which he con- 
ceired all his intentions would be fully answered.* 
He commanded a sufficient quantity of timber to 
be cut in the forests of Tlascala, and intrusted 
the direction for the building of those ships to 
Martin Lopez, who was then considered an excel- 
lent shipwright. In this instance, Cortes exhi- 
bited the fertility of his genius, no less than the 
strength of his perseverance, in a most striking 
manner. Fortune likewise seemed to smile on 
his efforts, for he had considerably augmented his 
army by two small detachments of Spaniards who 
had unexpectedly landed on the coast. The first 
of these arrived in a vessel at Villa Rica, sent 
from Cuba by Diego Velasquez, and commanded 
by his lieutenant, Pedro Barba. This chief was 
attended by thirteen soldiers and two horses, and 
brought letters to Narvaez, with strict injunctions 
to send Cortes, if alive, to Cuba, that he might 
be conveyed in fetters to Spain ; such being the 
commffiid of the Bishop of Burgos.f Barba and 
his followers, totally unacquainted with the result 
of the expedition of Narvaez, were artfully decoyed 
on shore by the governor of Villa Rica, immediately 
secured, and sent prisoners to Cortes. This ge- 
neral received them as countrymen and friends, 
and trying again his power of persuasion, he was 
not long in inducing the new-comers to join his 

• Cortes, BduU ^ "EU l)V».x. 
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•oj^M n sMtiM to ^ UMBgili of dm 
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M ISdmwo, had tnriMtod ii» 1 
unwtkm ol Ihat cfl9«M aid aU liiB 
•tkv ikip m MBt widtr CiHMigi^, in 
MMBdtMopeotiaBs of Pineda; bn^ 
Wdf of SpoBuvd^ li«ninig*tli» " 
lboarcoiii{MaiioiiSy md M^ at the aanMi»d 
licted witk drtadM d iale iiiy wB peculiar- 
ommrjr, had beoa iadbesd to taka rafagv 
theg c omU rymeii ai Yaw> Ctwg; Thaydi 
ceeded to Frentens where Cortoa in» 
time, and readily entered hiis service. Tb 
ample wae also followed by other bodies- aai 
by Garay, in the firm persuasion that h» in 
colony at Pannco had been established^ and 
nned in a flourishing state.f From theai 
tions, the fcnrce of Cortes had received an ai 
tation of a Irandred and eighty men and' ' 
horses; a reinforcement too considerablfl^ 
existing circumstances, to be lightly nasa^ 
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bmum ill order to conciliate the good will of the 
natiFeSy rather than intimidate them into fluhjec^ 
tion. From these sereral causes, the sitnation of 
tlie Spaniards had heen so materially improved^ 
tliat their general hegan again to cherish the most 
Mtngmne expectations wi& respect to the fortn* 
BBte issae of his enterprise. 

Bat in the midst of these faronrahle cirenm^' 
stances there was a constant source of disquiet 
in the mind of Cortes, from the ill-disgoised dis* 
content of a portion of his men. The smiling 
aspect which afiairs had recently taken, ivas not 
Boffici^it to make many of the followers of Nar- 
Taez forget the severe trials to which they had heen 
previoQsly exposed. And they either looked on 
the enterprise as chimerical and absurd, or did not 
eondderthereward which would attend theachicTe- 
ment as commensurate to the dangers and hard- 
ships by which it was to be obtained. The flame of 
discontent had been cherished in their bosoms, and 
though the persuasion of their general, added to the 
atimnlus of immediate peril, had obliged them on 
several occasions to disguise their feelings, and act 
with a resolution in accordance with the urgency 
of the moment, yet they invariably returned to the 
enbject of complaint as soon as an opportunity 
offered itself. Such a state of feeling could not 
he contemplated by Cortes without uneasiness, 
and he resolved at length to satisfy the desires of 
the malecontents. He was aware that a lesser evil 
would result to his slender army from a reduction 
of its force, than would accrue to the expedition 
in general, by suffering the disaffected to infuse 
their pernicious influence among the rest of the 
Boldiera. Besides, the reinfotcem^tii ^iiViYck \^>& 
troopB bad gained from ^he men oil '&^'^ ^Q^^ 
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thoN of .NtrfBeSy who had evisoad e dowdo^dii. 
inc&oalioa to conliniie in Uf aonrifpe. :'^ '; 

Ho aoooivdiDgly issiied a pnirliiiiaTMH:%iHf| 
iBg^ that all thMo who wore amioiia to-iMnto 
tbdrdwolliiigs in Cohai wereat libarty aa aoonai 
they might tmnk conyonient^ and that eray likag 
ahoidd be afbrded towarda .their aafe and oobto- 
aiant departwe. Hie groateat munhor.of dM dia- 
eontentad OTaikd themadfoa ^tfdda jgarwiiwinaj 
.idbilat odien, thoqgfa petluqpa aecratly mofinad ti 
pnnae the aame conrae^ weroTOt pr e fenladaithg 
Ihy ahame^ or. admixation of the condn^ of their 
genanL Amoogtt the nnmber oftboae Spanknk 
.wJbo dunink finmi the heroie intrepidi^ of their 
more genenma compamona, and reluiqiiiahad their 
claims to the glory of 80 grand an undertakings die 
most conspicudns was, Andres de Dnero, who, as 
the special friend of Cortes, merits particnlar re- 
probation. The Spanish general selected one of 
the best vessels of the armament which had belong- 
ed to Narvaez, for the purpose of conveying Duero 
and his companions to Cuba. At the aame time 
he sent Diego de Ordaz and Alonzo de Moidoaa 
to Spain, with secret instructions to serve as a 
check against the malignity of the Bishop of Burgos, 
and present the conduct of Cortes in the most hr 
vourable as well as the most dazzling light* He 
likewise dispatched Alonzo Davila, one of his 
principal officers, to Hispaniola, to give a faithful 
account of bis proceedings and hardships to the 
royal audience, and use his best efforts with that 
court, and the brothers of the Order of Jeoromites, 
to espouse the intereaXa oi \.\i« vs^^tasrai ai^jsinst 
the intrigues and miare^re&eat&isLcnA o&NfSiaansassb 
and the Bishop of Burg^. M tSOife stoa toaa^wta^ 
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other oflbser was sent to Jamaica, with a conmiis- 
sion to enlist adventurers, and purchase horses and 
militaijr stores. 

These several missions heing dispatched to their 
destinations, Cortes applied himself with greater 
alacrity to condnde all the arrangements prepara- 
tory to the siege of Mexico. He sent instructions 
to his confederate Indians to hold themselves in 
readiness* He next made a review of his forces, 
which, after dedoctmg those who had returned 
to Cuba, owing to the several reinforcements re* 
oerred from ^e various quarten above specified, 
■till amounted to five hundred and fifty infantry, 
among which were fourscore musketeers and cross- 
bowmen, forty horsemen, and nine pieces of artil- 
lery.* To this strength was added an army of 
ten thousand Tlascalans, and other faithful allies. 
The timber for building the vessels being now 
ready, and the necessary cordage, cables, sails, and 
other riffging, brought ov«r from Villa Rica, Cortes 
taw noting now to retard the commencement of 
his expedition against the Mexican capital. In a 
consultation held previous to his departure, it was 
resolved to select Tescnco for their head-quarten, 
as that city was the hest^idapted from its situation 
for making excurmons and harassing the enemy. 

Every preparation being concluded, Cortes be- 
gan bis march towards Mexico on the 28th of De- 
cember 1520, six months after his ftital and me- 
morable retreat from that capttal.f But the Spa- 
niards had already fot^ten the disasters of that 
niffki of tniM, in the flattering anticipations of more 
foftunale events* 
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'■ndront of the Spaiuards oiilheiii§^of ibeirm- 
treaty bat also by the efficient measHiea which he 

•had taken to follow np snccessfnlly that fint ad- 

. vantage. He had used unwearied ezerticHM to in- 
stil sentiments of hatred and horror towards the 
inraders of their country, among the Farioos pro- 
Tinces of the empire. At the same time, he ne- 
glected no endeavour to repair the deyastation 
caused by the Spaniards in -the Gi^ital, dariag 
their stay, and in bringing to the plaCQ every means 
of defence. He made fortifications^ filled the ma- 
gazines with weapons, and ordered long spears to 

-be made, which being headed with uie awoids 
taken from the Spaniards, he considered a most 

• efficient species of arms against the eavalry. Bat 
in the midst of these honourable ezertiona Caith- 
huitzin fell a victim to the small-pox, a distemper 
jbitherto unknown vu A.m«dcA.» but which laged 

at the time, having been VaXxo^ucftdiVi ^^iiKw^hi^ 

bad, come in the traui oi l^«rv«Mw 
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The loss of Cnitlahuitzin was, however, Tender- 
ed less fktal by the merii of his snccessor, Qnanh- 
temotzin, or Guatimozin, as he is usually called. 
This prince, a nephew of Montezoma, though a 
very young man, possessed such daring courage 
and abilities for command, tbat at this critical junc- 
ture be was considered by his countrymen worthy 
of being their chief, and was accordingly called 
with one accord to the throne.* Cortes advanced 
towards Tezcuco without opposition, and entered 
that city the last day of the year. The place, 
however^ wore a melancholy and suspicious aspect 
at the arrival of the Spaniards. The streets were 
completely deserted, and neither women nor chil- 
dren were to be seen — a clear indication of hosti- 
lity. The inhabitants had busied themselves in 
carrying away their goods to the forests, or the bor- 
ders of the Isike, where they could be protected by 
their canoes, while the Lord of Tezcuco and many 
persons of distinction had taken refuge in Mezico.| 

This flight served the interests of Cortes, for he 
soon learnt that Tezcuco was divided and affected 
hy the spirit of faction, which circumstance he 
skilfully turned to his own advantage. The fugi- 
tive prince was represented as an usurper, who 
had murdered his elder brother, and owed his ele- 
vation to the influence of the present Mexican mo- 
narch. At the same time, a youth was pointed out 
as the rightful heir, and Cortes caused him to be 
immediately invested with the government. He 
farther succeeded in his endeavours in persuading 
him to embrace Christianity — ^the prince was bap« 
tiaedy and received' the name of the Spanish com- 

. 'Cartet, JUUt ; B. Diss. t ^* ^^"^ > OwN^st^ 
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mander, who ttood godfather in the oeremoi^.* 
To strengthen the bonds of amity that by tlui 
means nnited him to the Spaniards, Cartes ip* 
pointed Escobar and two other Spaniards to aV 
tend constantly on the prince. A treaty of sUi^ 
ance was entered into by the new Lord of Tes* 
cncoy "who engaged to afford every assistance in 
his power to the Spaniards in their attadc on 
Mexico-— a promise which he kept with religuroi 

fideUty.f 

Cortes having arranged afiairs in Tezcnco, de- 
termined to attack the city of Iztapalapan to take 
revenge on the aggressions of its former lord 
Cnitlsdiuitzin. He accordingly marched agaiul 
that city at the head of two hundred and thirty- 
five Spaniards, and the whole of the Tiascalan 
forces. But the inhabitants, though they had re* 
cently obtained a reinforcement of eight thousand 
warriors, retreated to the canoes, or to the houses 
that stood isolated on the water, at the approach 
of the enemy. The Spaniards took possession of 
the town without the least impediment ; and as the 
night was closing, they resolved to take up their 
quarters in the place. A rush of water from the 
lake suddenly created alarm. The inhabitants had 
planned a stratagem, which would have inevita- 
bly ended in the destruction of the Spaniards, had 
not these been timely warned of their danger by 
some Tezcucan allies. The citizens, in order to 
destroy the enemy, had broke the mole of the lake, 
and caused a terrible inundation in the Oity. The 
alarm was sounded, a retreat commenced, and 
Cortes escaped this peril with the utmost. dificnl- 

• B. Diaz ; Solis. -^ Cotiw>1ft*\Wi.%Qtw«»%^^'tsK^. 
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ty ; bnt thongli he only lost two men, one hdrse, 
and a few Tlascalans, this instance of the ingenuity 
of the enemy occasioned much inquietude. 

But this partial evil was soon forgotten by the 
influence of more fortunate events. Ambassadors 
arrived from the cities of Mizquic, Otompan and 
others, to request the protection of the Spaniards 
for their inhabitants. Cortes behaved with uni- 
form kindness to the Indian messengers, and gladly 
accepted any overture of peace and alliance, as he 
was sensible how conducive such conduct was 
to the furtherance of his designs. The Spanish 
commander next resolved to gain possession of 
Chalco and Tlalmamalco, two towns which were 
of great importance to the Spaniards, as they lay 
in the direct road of Tlascala, and their head- 
quarters at Tezcuco. He accordingly sent a strong 
detachment of more than two hiudred men, under 
the command of Sandoval and Lugo, for the pur- 
pose of driving the Mexicans from these districts. 
By this means, Cortes would be enabled to keep 
an open communication with Tlascala, a point of 
material interest to him ; for experience had taught 
him that the natives of that republic, who had been 
in the commencement so hostile to him, were ever 
afterwards his sincerest friends, as well as the most 
brave among his allies. This measure would like- 
wise open a clear intercourse with Villa Rica. 
Sandoval proceeded to the discharge of his com- 
mission, which he executed with perfect success, 
the inhabitants of Chalco being strongly inclined 
to join Cortes, but yet not daring to attempt to 
shfiJ^e off the -Mexican yoke.^ 
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Ike did •£ AlfMMfe. Upoft A»ifpmidi«f S» 
d9f«l, Av^ZohopMPp beUrtkifcMMllfwtott^ 
and tlioagli they were pnnuedi ohIt tibrM woe 
killed liy tlie Spaniards, their leader haTing taken 
eompaBsiim en those he had made p riaon e w .* On 
his entering the tovvn, howeTer, objects atimdc his 
sight well calcnlated to move at onee his oompai- 
sion, and excite a desire of rerenge. The Spa- 
niards found the walls of the temple and the idok 
besmeared with the blood of their nnfoftnnate 
eonntrjrmen. The skins of two hnmaa faces, widi 
thm beards, were hong as trophies upon the altai% 
as were likewise those of four horses. On a wall 
of one of the houses, an inscription was written to 
the following effect : — *^ In this place, Juan Zorte 
and his wretched companions were oonfined*"! 
These mournful remains aroused the indignation 
of the Spaniards; but fortunately they found no 
objects on whom to expend dieir raga» the pkoe 
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being deserted by the men, 'wMle wamea and 
children, with piteous cries, implored the cvra- 
passion of their irritated foes; and Saadovaly mo- 
yed by the expression: of their sorrow and rcpenCi* 
ance, proas»ed then IJiat he voold panlos tha 
men, if, by their future obedieaev and condiic^ 
tkey endeavoured to eStiee what was past.* 

FrOTQi Zoltepec, Sandof\ral proceeded to Hascaby. 
where he found the materials for the bnmi- 
tines ready for transport. A great army of TW- 
calans under Chichimeeatl were prepared for de- 
parture. No less than e%fat thousand iamenis 
were employed iA carrying the timber already 
shaped, tog^her with the cordage, sailsy and 
other ri^;ing. SandsTal disposed his march with 
a prudence and skill that could scarcely be ex- 
pected fvom a young officer of three-and-twenly. 
He sent a strouff detachment of Spaniards a» an 
advance-suard, flai^infr the ndes «f so* numerous! 
» procesH^n wiWsmaU parties During ia»wMrdr, 
several flying bodies of Indians appeared m the 
distance, but dared not approach to offer battle, 
and Sandoval had the satu^tioa of disdivging 
bis commissioii wi^out the slightest loss or mis- 
ebaacek Nothing could ereeed the joy and mili- 
tary ceremonial upon their entry nito Tezcuco. 
CorteS) attended by all his officers, attired in Uieir 
beet apparel, came in advance to meet the con^ 
voy. His satisilaection was expressed in a dmsI Uve^ 
ly manner. He embraced Chichimecad and two 
Other chieAs and thanked them for their valuable 
Services tmd fidelity. No less than six hours were 
sp^t in eutering Tezcuco; It irt» t^ ^^ ^ "^a* 
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joicing» and anticipated conquest. The aUi^ 
marched dressed in their best attire, decked with 
gay plumes, sounding their horns, and striking joy- 
fully their drums, while the shouts of CastiUsaii 
Tlascala rose in the air amidst the strains of the 
military instruments. 

Martin Lopez, a shipwright, haying declared 
that twenty days would be occupied before the 
yessels could be launched into the lake, Cortes 
resolved to keep his men in activity pre^ons to 
the siege of Mexico, by several partial expedi- 
tions against the neighbouring cities which were 
strongly attached to Gnatimozin. Having iQ- 
trusted the command of Tezcuco to SandoTal« 
Cortes conducted this excursion in person, at- 
tended with an efficient detachment of Spaniards, 
and the whole force of the Tlascalans, under Cbi- 
chimecatl.* The Spanish commander attacked 
the cities of Xaltocan and Tacuba ; the first of 
which was plundered and partially burnt down ; 
then returned to Tezcuco, having successfully 
achieved all his designs ; by which means he bad 
carefully weakened the resources of the Mexicans 
before he ventured to lay a regular siege to the 
capital. It seemed as though fortune had again 
taken the Spaniards under her protection, who had 
so severely experienced her frowns. About this 
time, another detachment of Spaniards arrived at 
Tezcuco, proceeding from Vera Cruz, where they 
had landed. The vessel that brought these men, 
who were commanded by Julian de Alderete, was 
loaded with military stores. This circumstance may 
throw some light over the obscurity in which his- 
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terians have left this point. It is probable that this 
reinforcement proceeded from Hispaniola, where, 
as it has been stated, Cortes had sent an officer to 
recruit, and purchase the necessaries of war. Al- 
derete brought the joyful tidings that the Bishop 
of Burgos had been deposed from his authority 
OTcr the West Indies ;* intelligence which was 
considered by Cortes as an event equal to the 
most signal victory. This circumstance, added to 
the late successes of the Spanish arms, and the 
recent exploits of Sandoval, who had completely 
routed the enemy at Huaxtepec and Jacapichtla,*}* 
contributed to increase the enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards, and their eagerness to commence the 
siege of Mexico. 

But Cortes, with his usual policy, was desirous 
to attempt a negociation before he proceeded to 
the most dreadful extremity of war. He concei- 
Ted that the Mexican monarch might be induced 
to listen to amicable propositions, on the strength 
of the reverses which he had lately sustained, and 
the imposing attitude which the Spaniards were 
daily assuming. He felt, besides, anxious to ren- 
der himself master of the beautiful capital of the 
empire, without subjecting it to the havoc and 
destruction consequent on a protracted and des- 
perate siege. Guatimozin, however, scorned to 
listen to any overtures of peace ; and Cortes found 
that he had nothing to hope, but complete success 
by the force of arms, or total ruin. Under this 
impression he continued the hostilities preparatory 
to the siege with additional vigour. He proceed- 
ed to the conquest of Quauhnahuac, a populous 
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and handsome city, bat strongly deifended by the 
peculiarity of its situation. It was surrounded on 
one side by steep mountains, and, on the other, 
by a prodigious hollow, watered by a small river, 
A great perplexity arose concerning the moat 
convenient quarter to attempt the assault, as the 
bridges had been raised, and no place seemed 
practicable. Meantime the enemy continued to 
annoy the Spaniards with showers of arrows and 
other missiles. At length, having searched in Yua 
for the means of passing the ravine, Bemal Dias^ 
and some other soldiers, both Spaniards and Has* 
calans, ventured upon an expedient, as hazardooi 
as it was ingenious. Having discovered two hage 
trees, which grew on the opposite sides of the 
ravine, and were, in some measure^ interwoven 
with each other, these daring men crossed over 
by this precarious passage, but not without immi- 
nent danger. Indeed three of them fell into the 
ravine, and were severely woimded. The enemy» 
80 unexpectedly attacked, made but a feeble resis- 
tance, and fled into tlie adjacent woods and rocks.* 
Cortes next directed his attention towards Xo- 
cliimilco, a large town on the lake of Chalco. 
Here the Spaniards met with a prodigious multi- 
tude prepared to oppose their progress. They 
had cut down the bridges, and made themselves 
strong by constructing parapets and palisades ; bat 
many of the soldiers got across by swimming, in 
which attempt several were drowned. The com- 
bat was extremely fierce and well disputed, and 
the Spanish general was on the point of losing his 
life. Uis horse having fallen under him among a 
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mwnermis jpaaiy of the eiiemy^ he iirui kmcked 
dowDy anda throng pressiDg forward, theysiic- 
eeeded m secartng hum, and were carrying Inm off 
in tiinmpfa. But at thk awfiil moment, Chnsto- 
-Tal de Olid rushed forward at the head of a hody 
of Tlaaealans, who came in time to rescue him 
from inevitable ^oom. Cortes and Olid receired 
wounds on the head, fant were enabled to escape 
from the foes that pressed around them by the 
efforts of tlieir men, who viewed, not without dis- 
may, the perilous Situation of their general, and 
exerted themselves in an extraor<finary manner on 
his behalf. 

Cortes remained three or four days at Xochi- 
milco to recover from die fatigues of the prece- 
ding actions. Many of his soldiers, including 
liimself, Alvarado, and OKd, were wounded, and 
required to be immediately tended, lest their 
woundsj from exposure, should render them unfit 
for future service, as had already h^pened in 
the case of some of his followerB. During his 
stay, however, he was constantly harassed by 
fresh attacks from the Mexicans, in one of which 
they surprised and took alive four Spaniards^ who 
Jiap imprudently separated from their compa- 
nfifhs in their anxiety to sack one of the houses 
on the lake. The Mexicans came in canoes, sur- 
rounded the place, and carried those unfortunates 
in triumph to the capital. Guatimozin examined 
those Spaniards concerning the strength of their 
companions, after which he ordered their hands 
and feet to be cut off, and in this mutilated con- 
dition he caused them to be paraded about the 
fiurroimding country. This was soon after fol- 
lowed by a cruel de&ih| wbidi\k<^ ciQQ£miB&.^^ Vi 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



€)on$piraey agauut Cortes^ and last JLrrtm^efmmUs 

for the Siege, 

While Hernan Cortes was deyoting the whole 
powers of his mind, and every exertion of mctirity 
and courage to lessen the power of the Mexicans, 
and faciKtate their subjection, all his efiorts were 
on the point of being overthrown from a source 
that eould hardly be anticipated. A conspiracy, 
no less horrible liian dangerous, had been secretly 
formed against his life ; and the fruit of so much 
labour and her<Nsm, genius and peraererance, was 
about to be rendered void by the machinations of 
traitCHTS. The followers of Narraes had nerer been 
thoroughly imbued with the generous sentiments 
of Cortes's original companions. Though brave 
and resolute, in cases of emergency, they uniformly 
manifested their discontent at the protraction of 
dangers, hardships, and calamities, for which they 
had not come prepared. They had left their peace- 
ful dwellings at Cuba, in the expectation of achie- 
ving conquests with that facility which had marked 
the previous career of the Spanish arms in other 
portions of the New Wwld. 

But, when they perceived their erroiw--when 
tbeydkcorw^eA thatiMteedoS tie) >an«BK^^'*^^ 
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were subjected to incessant danger and severe nr- 
vice, and that, far from finding an enemy ready to 
yield a bloodless victory, they met everywfaoe 
with a ferocious and warlike race, undaunted 'n 
courage,^and not to be broken by misfortune or de- 
feat, they began to consider the attempt of redu- 
cing them as chimerical, and continuidly repined 
at the share which they were compelled to take. 
Neither the merit and popular character of Cortes, 
nor the magnanimous fortitude of his gallant com- 
panions, could be a sufficient counterpoise for the 
less generous feelings which actuated the besrti 
of the other Spaniards. The disaffection of thoee 
men naturally increased in proportion as the diffi- 
culties of the intended siege approached. The im- 
placable ferocity of the Mexicans, and the resolute 
disposition of their king and chief, made them sup- 
pose that nothing but a series of carnage, ruin, and 
devastation, was preparing for both parties. The 
reduction of a city defended by its peculiar situa- 
tion, and an almost innumerable host of fierce 
warriors, should it be achieved at all, could only 
be purchased by a protracted, no less than a san- 
guinary contest. 

To these considerations others of an equally 
fatal tendency were added. Many of the follow- 
ers of Narvaez had never been sincerely attached 
to their new commander. The prospect of ac- 
quiring wealth, or completing easy conquests, had 
induced them to enlist into the service of a leader 
whom they considered fully competent to conduct 
them to success. But while they paid a tribute 
of admiration to the merit of Cortes, their hearts 
were not bound to him b^ the t\e« of real attach- 
oienU Among so mttay meu vi\io\iaA\«^wtk!S{j^^Nft 
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«n expedition fitted oat against that oommander 
by Yelasqnez, it is not strange that several should 
be found still cherishing the sentiments which had 
inspired the governor. Cortes was accordingly 
considered as acting without a constituted autho- 
rity by the secret adherents of his former em- 
ployer, and the time that was not imperiously 
occupied in attacks or measures of defence, was 
fifttally employed in irregular debate and censure. 
But now that the voice of fear was added to the 
ill-silenced accents of discontent, the conduct of 
Cortes appeared more culpable, and the prospect 
of success more improbable. 

There was in the army a private soldier named 
Antonio Villafana, a man of resolute character 
and an intriguing disposition. This individual be- 
ing strongly devoted to the interests of Velazquez, 
and averse to the proceedings of Cortes, secretly 
fomented the spirit of revolt with which some of 
the soldiers were affected. By his artful endea- 
Tours this feital disposition began to extend, until 
the success of his first manoeuvres emboldened 
him to project a more daring and diabolical de- 
sign. The minds of the malecontents being thus 
prepared for a desperate act, clandestine meetings 
were held in the apartments of Villafana, who de- 
clared to his companions that all their evils might 
be remedied by the death of Cortes and his prin- 
cipal adherents. The horrid idea was readily wel- 
comed by the traitors, who immediately bound 
themselves to the conspiracy, and, affixing their 
signatures to a document presented by its author, 
promised to exert themselves most zealously in 
increasing the number of associates. By the skil- 
hd exertiona of these* men, the ^X TR%]k ^»i^^ xs^.- 
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. On the ove of Iho doy tdoefesd for die peipo- 
tntion of the ■oheoM^ o ioUi0r> ono #f Cortat^ 
original feUowenit oMOonidiimidi oMiioii lotha 
SMfldak oommandorB ooniMtLT nKnuotiBff o vi" 
TBte intenriew. Thi* being granUdK tbo ^pnaiMd 
. tinvw lumielf at die feet of bia oluef in (ho vtmoit 
iNit«ibation»and diadowd thfthetHih idot in wUch 
ho himadf imd eagaged* hot of whicht toadied at 
last with remorse at hia gnilt^ no leas than moved 
at the intended doom of his glcurioos commAnder^ 
he had in time r^ented. The first mention of 
snch a dark scheme filled Cortes with surprise and 
horror, but his emotion was constdeiably height- 
ened when the whole plan and extent of the iDon- 
spiracy was unfolded. It appeared that the trai- 
tors had decreed the assassination of Cortes, San- 
doval, Alvaradoy and his brothers. Olid, Tapia, 
the two Alcaldes, Marin and Ircio, together with 
B. Diaz del Castillo, and other soldiers, strongly 
attached to Cortes. They were to be massacred 
while at table ; but the better to secure success to 
the plot, a letter was feigned to arriye from Vera 
Cruz, and as Cortes should be occupied in its pe- 
rusal, he was to receive the fatal blow.* The eom- 
jnand of the army was then to be f^ven to abfo- 
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ther-in-law of Velazquez, and the different other 
posts were also to be filled by several of the fol- 
lowers of Narvaez. It farther appeared, that as 
soon as the first crime was perpetrated, the con- 
spirators were to sally forth at the cries of liberty, 
and oblige the newly-appointed leader to conduct 
them back to Cuba. 

Cortes was sensibly affected at this fearful dis- 
covery, but his presence of mind and prudence did 
not desert him in so important a moment. He as- 
sumed the composure suitable to the occasion ; and 
calling to himself Alvarado, Sandoval, and others 
of the intended victims, proceeded without loss of 
time to Villafana's quarters. There he surprised the 
traitor and some of his associates, who, astounded 
at so unexpected a visit, afforded in the consterna- 
tion of their looks, ample evidence of their guilt. 
Some'of them attempted to escape, but were quick- 
ly seized by the attendants of Cortes, whilst the 
general himself laid hold of Villafana, from whose 
bosom he snatched a paper containing the names of 
the conspirators. He cast a hurried glance over 
the dark document^ and was struck with sorrow, 
no less than horror, at the extent of the defection, 
and the ingratitude of some of its members. But 
the conduct of Cortes in this crisis was such as 
bespoke a mighty, generous, as well as extraordi- 
nary self-possession. Instead of giving vent to a 
spirit of just revenge, he confined every violent 
feeling in the recesses of his own breast, and resol- 
ved to adopt that calm line of conduct which was 
advisable in this transaction. The accomplices of 
Villafana who had been arrested, wer^ c«ti%\^^^ 
fo prison, while their cbief waa iddxs\^^«^«^:s ^s^- 
Jected to a trifj. His guilt beiB^ iwC^:^ «»\835*2v^^^> 



be ^mi sflttlimii to teAy a^tt A« IHD0«fatf 
BMnpi% he VpMvea hnghg WfaM ikmiote^ 
Us ^pufflen* 

Ckntee then ovdeifd the other Mh e aiw to ht 
eet al lihertf , and hvviiig eafMnUM hie tMe^iulii 
hiipertM to them the atrpd^w aotiga of Vilb- 
ftfte and his sMOcietes. He thsB made a shlMil 
mi JMipassioBed owtion on|he hehi—iess oHui 
ierfiM and tho Joelieo of his puldnMBl^ ad^ngk 
4hat he Mt estranelf frvtiied iSktA thi dooBp of 
iiio tieitor M on no other flpinliiP^he hai4i« 
upon Ue asrosty swaUoweda papeiii)^ nUoh wasiSi 
doidit^ the list of his aecompHoos, whose nsnui 
iPeliiahiedhyHusneans hurled hi eUivion. Oorte% 
In maUng lUs^doelamtioa,; keptUsibdhiginndK 
'snoh oontrol, that while some of Ms blended as* 
eassins stood before him, he noTer betrayed the 
slightest symptom of anger or rerenge. By this 
master stroke of policy — by this strong doininion 
over his passions, he restored tranquillity to many 
a gnilty heart ; and he had the advantage d pre- 
serving the lives of a considerable body of men, 
which he could ill spare at the present jnnctnre ; 
besides, he was enabled for the fatnre to keep a 
strict guard over the disaffected, while they, in 
their tum^ observed a more laudable conduct in 
their eagerness to prove their zeal and remove any 
suspicion which conscious guilt attached to them.* 

This fearful conspiracy being thus prudently 
crushed, Cortes, with great skill, endeavoured to 
divert the attention of his men from so painful a 
subject, to a speculation of a more animating na- 

• Cortes, ReU ; B,T>V»* ;B.ctt«^\^Si^&A\^Si»ft:^^B^ 
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tnfe. Observing ^at all his prepanloty fimuDigt»» 
ments for the siege of Mexico were now con* 
eluded, and impatient to occupy the attention of 
his soldiers, he resolved to accompany the launch- 
ing of the brigantines with the greatest pomp and 
solemnity* On the 28th of April, he assembled 
all his troops> both Spanish and Indians ; and the 
former baring attended mass, and received thd com ^ 
munion, the whole army was drawn in military 
array along the banks qf the canal* The vesseUi 
were solemnly blessed by Father Olmedo, who. 
bestowed a name upon every one as they were 
launched. All eyes were fixed upon them with 
delight, as they considered them as the instruments 
of future success. Accordingly, when upon en« 
tering the lake, they hoisted their sails and began 
to plough the water, under a stirring salvo of ar* 
tillery, Te Deum was sung, and i^ general shout of 
joy arose, mingled with the strains of martial mu« 
sic* ** All admiring," says Robertson, <' that 
bold inventive genius, which, by means so extra* 
ordinary that toeir success almost exceeded be^ 
lief, had acquired the command of a fleet, without 
the aid of which Mexico would have continued to 
set the Spanish power and arms at defiance." 

Cortes then made a general review of his forces^ 
aa well as of the ammunition which he possessed 16 
carry on the siege. He found himself at the head 
of eighty-six horsemen, and more than 800 iw- 
fantry, together with three large iron cannon^ 
fifteen small field-pieces, a great quantity of balls 
and arrows, and a thoinand pounds of gunpowder 
This strength, added to the numerous forcA^Vivt^ 

* Corteif Adat ; Qcwnaia \ OiwVsfs»% 
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the Tlascalana and other allies brought into the 
field, he flattered himself would be folly adequate 
to the reduction of the great Mexican cafHtal 
Cortes then divided his army into three parte, to 
each of which he appointed a commander, and as- 
signed the station in which it was to operate. He 
had resolved to invest the city by three different 
quarters, and accordingly made those airange- 
ments which he considered most available toioc- 
cess. The towns of Tepejacac, Tacnba, and Co- 
johuacan, were situated in the causewa^rs, ind 
served to defend the capital from the first attaclou 
The three divisions of the army, containing neaily 
an equal number of Spaniards, were to establin 
themselves in these three points, to act under the 
immediate command of Sandoval, Alvarado, and 
Olid. To each of these officers he further allotted 
a numerous and equal body of the auxiliary In- 
dians. As he considered the conducting of the bri- 
gantines to be the part of the undertaking of 
greater danger and importance, he reserved theii 
command to himself, having provided eacii vessel 
with a small cannon, and manned it with twenty 
Spaniai'ds. 

All the Indian allies that were not immediately 
wanted were to remain at Tezcuco until there 
should be occasion for their services. The dispo- 
sition which Cortes had made of his forces wa: 
such as to justify his prudence and abilities. He 
had intrusted the command of those three bodie* 
to those officers who had invariably stood nearesi 
himself in the various transactions of the expedi* 
tion. Of their courage and merit he had recei* 
ved^ incontestible proofs, and they had been de- 
voted to hia inteTeBt itoxa xltift cA\ax&Ki\K/^ment o\ 
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As enterprite. He took the conduct of the ret* 
selsy contrary to the opinion of his officers,* thongh 
neither the causes of this difierence are known^ 
nor those which induced Cortes to follow such 
a plan. The only solution which can be giyen 
is the one already afforded, the conviction that 
the brigantines were the chief support of the 
siege, and consequently the post naturally assigned 
to the general. Alvarado and Olid proceeded 
(10th l^y) to Tacuha with their dirisions. Thd 
first object of their hostility was to destroy tho 
aqueduct of Chapoltepec, as by this means they 
expected to reduce the Mexicans to great distress 
from the want of water.-}* 

As soon as the Spanish chiefs had taken posses^ 
sion of Tacuba, they lost no time in putting theiif 
design into execution. But this plan was not to 
be accomplished without much danger as well as 
difficulty. With a foresight superior to the genius 
ascribed to the Mexicans, they had prepared erery 
means of defence, and when the Spaniards pro« 
ceeded to their task they found a formidable host 
prepared to oppose them. A brisk engagement 
soon took place, in which, after a short resistance^ 
the Mexicans were repulsed, and retreated. Alra^^ 
rado and Olid then cut off the pipes of the aque* 
dttCt^ by which means the city was from that mo^ 
ment depiiriKl of fresh water.;): Encouraged by 
this first success, the Spaniards determined to 
take possession of the first bridge on the cause* 
way of Tacuba, but on approaching the spot, they 

• Clavjgero. 

f Cortes, Relat ; Oomara, Chron. ; B. Diftz. 

t B. Diaz. 
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were astonished at the immense raultitndes that 
thronged the causeway^ no less than the number 
of canoes that covered the surface of the lake on 
both sides of the bridge. The Spaniards perceived 
they conld scarcely hope to achieve their purpose; 
but with that reckless corxmge which character- 
ized all their operations, they rushed to the at- 
tack. At the very first discharge of the Indian 
missiles, three Spaniards were slain and thirty 
wounded. The principal mischief wrought on 
the Spaniards proceeded from the incessant show- 
ers of arrows, darts, and stones, hurled from the 
canoesy the tenants of which being defended by 
high wooden screens, and under comparatiYe ae- 
curity, they aimed at the Spaniards in a narrow 
passage, as at a certain mark. After continuing 
for some time in an unavailing attempt, Alvarado 
and Olid were compelled to relinquish their ob- 
ject, and commanded a retreat intoTacuba. In this 
action the Spaniards lost eight men, and had above 
fifty wounded.* This disaster checked the fur- 
ther progress of the two chiefs, who now resolved 
to observe only a defensive attitude, until Cortes 
should come up with the brigantines to second 
their attempts. 

Alvarado took up his quai'ters in Tacuba, ac- 
cording to the instructions he had received ; and 
Olid pm-sued his march to his station at Cojohn- 
acan on the festival of Corpus ChrisH, which fell 
that year on the 30th of May ; on which day, ac- 
cording to the statement made by Cortes, the me- 
morable siege of Mexico commenced. 

• B. Diaz. 
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CHAPTER XXir. 



JProsecuium of the Siege. Assault and Defeat af 

the Spaniards. 

Hernan Cortes having brought his flotilla into 
tbe lake, his first design was to attack an insular 
rock which stood contiguous to Mexico, and to 
which a vast number of the inhabitants had fled 
for refuge. Perceiving his design, the whole naval 
force of the enemy collected, and no less than 
four thousand large canoes advanced boldly against 
the brigantines. Cortes now,took his vessels into the 
most open part of the lake, and forming them into 
the shape of a crescent, awaited the advance of 
the Mexicans. A brisk gale springing up, in a 
moment the sails were hoisted, and the vessels 
broke through the crowd of canoes without diffi- 
culty, oversetting a great number, and dispersing 
the rest of the inefficient, though numerous arma- 
ment, with considerable loss.* 

As soon as Olid discovered from the temple of 
Cojohuacan the conflict on the lake, he proceeded 
in order of battle along the causeway that led to 
Mexico, took possession of some trenches, and 
routed the enemy. Cortes, in the meantimei at- 

* Cortes, lUUt ; B.D\az. 
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tacked the bastion erected on the angle made by 1 1 
the conjunction of the roads of Cojohnacaa and I ^ 
Iztapalapan. This place, called Xoloc, was de- 1,^ 
fended by the Mexicans with great obstinacy, bit 1^ 
was soon stormed and taken by the aid of two | ^ 
large cannon, which caused great hayoc among the 
multitude that incumbered the road. No sitnatioii 
appeared to Cortes more advantageous than this 
for establishing his camp, and he accordingly se* 
lected it for that purpose, beconung by this meaw 
master of the principal road to the capital, besides 
haying the convenience of being able immediately 
to communicate with the station of Olid's division. 
The next care of the Spanish general was to protect 
the three divisions of his army from the incessant 
mischief caused by the canoes, and to this end he 
distributed his fleet among the three quartors from 
which the city was to be attacked, giving orders 
to obey the instructionsy'and second the operatioDS, 
of the chiefs who commanded those ports.* 

From this moment an uninterrupted series of 
attacks and retreats, skirmishes and manoeu?res, 
commenced. Alvarado made a fresh attempt e^ery 
morning to penetrate into the city, and after a day 
of fierce contest, he was compelled to retrace his 
steps to Tacuba. As the causeway on this side 
was by far the shortest road to Mexico, it is not 
singular that it should be more carefully guarded, 
nor that there the engagements should be more 
frequent. The hardships consequent on so se- 
vere and uninterrupted a service, were enough to 
break down any spirit but those possessed of ro- 
mantic enthusiasm, as well as inordinate ambition. 
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The Spaniards beheld their numbers decreasing by 
«Tery fresh attack. They were compelled to fight 
witbont intermission, and to receive fresh wounds 
before the old ones had been healed ; bat no pre- 
text could exempt a soldier from his duty, and he 
'who in the preceding fight had received injury, 
returned in the morning to increase his misery or 
meet his death.* The danger was renewed every 
day, and fresh toil succeeded to the fatigue of the 
preceding exertions. The Mexicans repaired during 
the night the destruction which their enemies had 
effected in the day. Nor could the dreadful 
'slaughter which marked every preceding engage- 
ment, calm the courage of those Indians, or tend 
to intimidate them from their implacable obstinacy 
of defence. 

Another disappointment now succeeded — ^the 
destruction of the aqueduct of Chapoltepec, by 
which it was hoped to cut the supply of water from 
the city, was rendered of no avsol, as that article 
was regularly supplied by the canoes from the 
towns on the borders of the lake. Nor was the 
idea of reducing Mexico by fomine to be enter- 
tained, as every article of food was abundantly af- 
forded by the same means. To check such re- 
sources, Cortes destined two brigantines to watch 
at night, and intercept the canoes with provisions ; 
but this plan scarcely answered the intended effect. 
The Mexicans were shrewd in proportion to the 
exigencies for the exertion of their ingenuity, and 
they not only baffled, by the quantity of their ca- 
noes sailing in different directions, the designs of 
the enemy, but on one occasion decoyed the two 

• B. Dial. 
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liciMliiiH IQ dM hflrd« of Aft IdM^ vtet «ky 
hudnrtyhqfipingwuiiavnbMk Thailnl^ 
giem iwseetdedy snd tlM YMMb won MNUoBly ■»- 
lOqndbd bjr tlM asevy in • ntnlioA wiMri ihijr 
eovMo^lyiiuuMBaTrewithdiiBopbf. tifmjSo^ 

WM iUii»«nd F^dro 6vfa% a panoa of com^ 
mfl&oe» nd whow nme hai alneMlr ifpamd m 
ttu lurtoty, died thartty after of ttawwoMv^kt 
kad raoelfed* The dutraMoi of iIm S^o^Mdi 
ware aogmenled bylha pariodiotl nda%irinoh aav 
eoBUDenoed. Buttlni inconvenieaee in no aea- 
Bir sofpeiided the hoetilitiee» which wove cviiad 
on with vnabaledTigoiiry daily atlMka being Bads 
both by aea and kad, without pradneiaff any de- 
ciaiTereaolta. The diroion of Avatadn» howwaf , 
had approached nearer to Mexico, from the ahort« 
ness of the causeway of Tacuba ; and the Spa- 
niards, aB they advanced, took special care to de- 
molish the buildings in their way, the materiak of 
which served to fill up every ditch and canal 
which obstructed their progress. It would be a 
tedious and uninteresting task to recount a repe- 
tition of skirmishes, fighte, and manoMivres, which 
occupied every hour of the day on both aidet. 
Suffice it to say, that by day, and in the darkness, 
by sea and by land, one danger succeeded another; 
and that the soldiers had not repoaed from the toil 
of a severe duty, when they were summoned to 
sustain fresh hardships. 

No less mortified than astonished at the pro- 
tracted disasters of the siege, Cortes now resolved 
on a general assault. He commanded Alvarado 

* ADiasf Solis. 
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mi Stakioynl to lead on their diyifiicm^ whilst he 
Upnaelf tedc charge of that stationed at Cojohoa- 
-makf and <Hi the following day (July 3) the three 
aeveral detachments of the army advanced to the 
aittack. The Mexicans were on the alert, and a 
oonflici equal in animosity to any of the former 
ensued. But the division of Cortes continued to 
gain gpK>und, that intrepid commander carrying all 
apposition hefore him« In his ardour, however, 
lie did not perceive that he had arrived at a part 
where the water was very deep, and the causeway 
had been narrowed. The Mexicans by a feint re- 
treat tempted him to pursuit, until they had suf- 
ciently drawn him into their toils. The Spa- 
. niards, with resistless force, had gained one barri- 
oade after another, and were congratulating them- 
selves ¥rith the near approach of success, when 
Gruatimosin ordered several detachments of the 
army to repair by different streets, and by water, 
to the grand ditch in the causeway, to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy. This manoeuvre was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, Julian Alderte, the officer 
charged to fill up the ditches, having neglected 
hia duty in his ardour to follow his companions. 
Suddenly the ominous sound of the great drum, 
together with the awful blast of the horn of the 
god P^unalton, which instruments were used by 
&e priest in cases of extreme public necessity, now 
Bumraoned the Mexicans to redouble their exer- 
tions. The warriors, inspired to a sort of gloomy 
frenay by those diabolical strains, hurried to the 
charge with a raging ferocity, and regardless of all 
danger. Cortes and his troop, who had arrived at 
the capital^ alarmed by this general uprising, no 
less tbm astojmdei by the fearful yeWa, «sA ^^^ 



digittw 1i[mr, «• WeD as vBowIni «f dMtib if 
his chiefiii Alyarado and Suid4Mnl» eooridflnd h 
sdrinble to effect a retreat. Tfak via ieewi- 
higl^attempted^ with anffieieiit order fai ite cqb- 
mencemeiity Imt no aooner had the Spatdadb ar- 
rived at the narrow portion of the c a naei^ay, and 
bdield the fcvmidablehoataairoiiikfiagtheHiythaa 
the moat draadful oonlnaion began to pcwaily aid 
the retreat aaanmed the aspect of a total rant* 
Toror soon angmented the diaotdery and hona- 
men and foot, Spamards and a]liea» dl plongad 
heedlessly into the firtal gap, oflSsring an eaay vie- 
tory to the enemy. To increase the diaaateri of 
that movrnfol day, the hrigantfaies ooinld not pvo- 
tect the Spaniards, being prerented from mNNMM^ 
iiu^ the canseway by strong palHsadeai inudi the 
Mexicans had sagaciously fibnd under water. 

A horrible scene ensued. Amidst the shonts of 
frantic exaltation of the enemy, Cortes beheld his 
men falling on every side ; some nnable to creep 
on by reason of their wounds, and many carried 
away in the canoes by the exulting Mexicans to 
be sacrificed. It was now that he exerted himself 
in an extraordinary degree. Not only his duties 
as a chief, but his feelings as a man, were deeply 
interested in this melancholy occasion. Unmind- 
ful of the imminent danger to which he was ex- 
posed, he strained every effort to save his sinking 
countrymen, cheering some, encouraging otherB, 
and protecting many by his own individual efforts. 
This conduct was highly creditable to his dwrsG- 
ter, and tended to endear him to those soldiers of 
whose safety he appeared so solicitous on every 

• B* DIM. 
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oecMi^B. Ih the midst of his magnanimous ef- 
forts, he received a wotind in the leg, and shortly 
lafterwards was seizedby six Mexican captains, who, 
despite of his desperate struggle, were carrying 
him off in triumph. His doom appeared inevitable, 
when by one of those heroic feats of self-devotion 
which do honow to man, two brave Spaniards, call- 
ed Christopher Olea, and Lerma, flew to the assist- 
ance of their general, and succeeded in rescuing 
bim from the hands of his enemies. Olea killed 
four of the captains, and, covered with wounds, 
gallantly lost his life in preserving that of his chief ; 
wrhilst Lerma was nearly sinking, when Qumoiles 

'and several other Spaniards and Tlascalans came 
timely to extricate them from their dreadful situa- 
tion, Cortes was lifted out of the water and placed 
on a horse, after which the shattered remains of his 
division effected their disastrous retreat with the 

' utmost difficulty.* 

Alvarado and Sandoval were not more success- 
fxil in their attacks. The former was vigorously 
repulsed by the enemy, who, after the defeat of 
Cortes's division, crowded in greater numbers 
against the other two. But the Mexicans used 
stratagem as well as resolution and perseverance 
in the engagement. They threw five bleeding 
heads to the Spaniards, pretending that they be- 
longed to Cortes, Sandoval, and other chiefs, and 
Taunting that Alvarado and his companions should 
soon meet with the same fate.f Dismay began to 
prevail, and every object round tended to confirm 
the fears of the Spaniards concerning the horrible 
catastrophe of the two other detachments, the dis- 

• B. Dm } Clayigeio, •^^'B,T>\w.x 



hj SumIotbI, BiiBtBuied the leut share in li 
fortnae. That gallant and intrepidcomnuii 
adrancfid TictoriooBly, and already cangn 
tumself vith the certainty of success, wl 
defeat of the two other commandera chan 
fortune of the day. To his astonishment 1 
himself continnally ftasailed by new enenu 
now resorted to the same stratagem whi< 
had used in the case of Alvarado, throwing 
gory heads, as those of that chief, Cortea, 
others, Sandoval continued bis exeitioi 
dauntless perseverance, but at length, dei 
of attuning his object, he retraced his stepa, 
in so orderly a manner that he brought ms 
to their quarters in safety, baring only tn 
though several wonnded, of whom, amon 
most severely, was bimself.* In this di> 
assault above sixty Spaniards perished i 
alive into the hands of the enemy ; also 

TinmhoP nf a1i:>.g n.Di-D aUln «r,A t).» ~r..of» 
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spirits of the Spaniards. Though the conflict waa 
ended, a prolongation of its horrors was fearfully 
rehearsed in the display of the enemy's triumph. 
The stillness of that gloomy night was disturbed 
by barbaric shouts of exultation, whilst its dark- 
ness was superseded by the glowing illumination 
of the temples and other edifices. The inhabitants 
were celebrating their victory with a frightful fes- 
tiyal. The splendour which illumined the whole 
city enabled the Spaniards of the division of Alva- 
rado, on the causeway of Tacuba, to see the priests 
hurrying about in all the bustle of preparation, for 
the sacrifice of their unfortunate companions. Sud- 
denly the horrifying sound of the great dram, toge- 
ther with the boms and trumpets of the temple of 
the god of war, filled the air with their doleful notes ; 
and the shortness of the distance of Alvarado's sta- 
tion enabled his men to be the melancholy specta- 
tors of tbe sanguinary and odious scene performing 
in the temple. They beheld their companions stript 
naked, and adorned with feathers, compelled by 
blows to dance before the idols to which they were 
shortly to be offered in sacrifice^ They distinctly 
heard their piercing cries, mingling with the fear- 
ful uproar of the instruments, and shouts of joy of 
their enemies. They even fancied they could per- 
ceive the helpless victims stretched on the sacrifi. 
cial stone, when their hearts were torn out, and 
offered yet warm and palpitating to the monstrous 
idol, whilst the bodies were thrown down the steps 
of the temple, to be feasted on by those to whom 
they belonged by right of capture. ^ A pang of hor- 
ror shot through the stoutest heart of the spectaXota 
at such a dismal scene, whilst eyeiit\ieTCkK)^\.\)s\^^* 
ing^ could not refiiain from teac& oi com^«assv»rci* ^^o^ 
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ttid wmrf Mf6 oontetnpktod, trUh mhgM MMh 
Meatiof ■ofrow and diiBugr» > Moody ipiBtMh ia 
wlndi theyidiglit theuMtveo U iot«t M Mi* 

TiM state itf ittiikd olP Hwutt CoMo IMI ili> 
tmringlntheliiglMttdegtM WhiitI )io isk th» 
recent diwrtet ae deeply mi eay eoo of Ui MknN 
en, Me BtBikm oonmelled Um to ebedi Ue ImA« 
mgBf and eeetiine that ealmaeii and oiaipiMiie 
whkh he cmdd ill enjoy under eaoh aaitaM edeii 
initr. Hie fortitnde was iobjecied to a dmiMl 
trial, bat the gieatneai of hiiedid beM Um Anagli* 
He Icaew that the least AienifiMlafiott of ilifiii' 
deney on Ue part would inliBet Ua jfoDdvMa aUi 
a meet diia atrona ectaHegioo* He aawwrwied ta 
his assistanee all his {NiWen» add thoiuhlaboariBg 
under the accumulated pressure of defeat, exhasi^ 
tion, and wounds, such a complication of misfor- 
tunes was neither sufficient to bend his heart, aeif 
to make him relinquish the hopes of retrieyiDg the 
great conquest he had underttdcen* But Uie mo- 
ment required an uncommon display of fottitude 
and magnanimity. Elated with their victory, and 
sanguine of a repetition of success, the Mexicans 
pursued the most active measures to the forth^^ 
ance of their plans. They came to attack Cortes 
in his quarters, and though repulsed, yet their con- 
stant annoyance greatly distressed the Spaniards 
in their present deplorable condition. 

But another source of anxiety came to distract 
the attention of Cortes, and augment his difficni- 
tiest The Mexicans had sent the heads of the 

* Ck>rte8, fteUt ; B. Diaz. 
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Spaniards who had been recently sacrificed, to the 
neighbouring towns and provinces, declaring to 
the inhabitants, that the go^s, propitiated by the 
blood of the enemy shed on the altars, had pro« 
mised that in eight days those hated invaders would 
be totally destroyed, and peace restored to the 
Mexican empire. The fatal effects of these pre- 
dictions were soon manifest to the Spaniards. The 
superstition of the Indians induced them to give im- 
plicit credence to the prophecy, and aroused them 
to second the views of their deities. The pro^ 
vinces hostile to the Spaniards were more vividly 
inflamed. Those who had remained neutral now 
made common cause with the Mexicans, and the 
Indian allies began gradually to abandon their for- 
mer friends. Even the Tlascalans were not proof 
against the general contagion, and Cortes soon 
found himself almost abandoned by his auxiliaries. 
But justice requires us to mention, that the brave 
Chichimecatl, and the brother of Tezcuco, toge- 
ther with other nobles, and about eight Tlascalans^ 
scorned to forsake their former friends when they 
saw them in misfortune.^ 

In this critical juncture Cortes resolved to sus- 
pend hostilities, until the term appointed by the 
Mexican oracle should be accomplished. He made 
dispositions to be upon the defensive, and, protect- 
ed by the brigantines, he remained the eight omi- 
nous days, patiently waiting the moment when the 
falsity of the prediction would be made apparent. 

* B. Diaz ; Gomara, Cron. 
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(Uipiur^tfGuaiimodn, and Seduction tfl 

Tax fated term passed, and tfa^ ondd 
£dse. The Spaniards remained nndestro^ 
the Indians ashamed of their defection, : 
hack to the standard of Cortes, with the si 
dlity ^t they had forsaken it. By thiir 
and the addition of other tribes of Indiu 
Spanish commander quickly foand himself 
head of 50,000 auxiliaries.* At this time 
sel arrived at Villa Rica with men and ammt 
which article came most seasonably, as th 
niards had nearly expended all their gnnp 
and were reduced to a CTeat dilemma in 
quence. On the arrival of this reinforcement, 
determined to pursue his operations again 
Mexicans. He had already spent forty-fir- 
in a desperate siege, and he was no less sni 
than exasperated at the delay. He resolved 
ever, upon a different plan of attack, and, insi 
the daring attempts which had marked hi 
yious operations, he cautiously resolved to 
less to courage and more to prudence. H 
gave up the idea of preserving the Mexican c 
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entire* for be determined upon a system of war* 
fare frightfal, though slow in its progress, 

He caused the three divisions to advance, but 
Uk strict military order, and to demolish every 
house or building in their way» whilst the Indian 
auxiliaries carefdly filled up the ditches, and re- 
paired the causeways in the rear, to facilitate a re- 
treat. This dreadful plan of operation was com- 
menced and followed up with regularity, and the 
decided advantage which accrued to the Spaniards 
h^etaae soon apparent. Day after day the Mexi- 
faiia found themselves circumscribed within more 
namiw bounds ; but the undaunted resolution of 
GvatiiiMNFin was not to be checked by the fearful 
iniagoa that presented themselves to his view. He 
continued his vigorous resistance, and appeared 
determined to see the last house of his capital le- 
Telled with the ground, before he would suffer it 
to be possessed by the invaders. Alvarado and 
Ilia division had, by this time, pushed their wav to 
ib» great square of Tlalteloco, and that gallant 
officer immediately attacked the temple, where a 
great number of warriors, with the priests, seemed 
determined to make a desperate resistance, Al- 
varado conducted this manoBuvre with as much 
skill as bravery. Besides, as he was uncertain 
how long his companions might be before they ar« 
rived at Tlalteloco, the place of general muster, it 
was indispensable to dislodge the foe from a situ- 
ation which commanded it. The Spaniards rush- 
ed boldly to the attack, and after a severe con- 
flict, they at length gained the temple, drove the 
enemy in confusion from the spot, and set fire to 
the idols, whilst the Spanish bamier was plant- 
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ed tmihpbaiitl^ on the rammit of the binkliiigy ai 
a joyful signal to cheer the other Spaniards.* 

The wgbt of that beacon of yictoryy graady re- 
joiced Cortes and his conapanions^ who now txith 
tinned their progress with redoubled ahcritjr. At 
the end of four days, (Jnly 24,) both that genoil 
'and Sandoval made their entry into the Gidt 
Square. The difBculties of the siege now sir- 
monnted^ no doubt was entertained of the soe- 
-eessof.tbe enterprise. Cortes being m possto- 
mon of the western and principal part of the cilj, 
resolred to adhere to his present line 6i condoely 
in reducing the rest of it to subjection ; but be- 
fore he continued his victorious and deetraeto 
-oonrse, be sent another message to Gualimonn. All 
'the efforts of the Spanish commander, howevtr, 
towards negotiation proved ineffectual, the Mexi- 
cans either refusing to listen to bis proposals, or 
feigning to consent, only with the view of farther- 
ing some stratagem. Cortes was, accordingly, com- 
pelled to pursue the plan of operation which had 
already proved so advantageous, and a heap of ruins 
continued to mark the progress of the Spaniards. 
Nothing could exceed in horror the situation of 
the Mexicans. Every day numbers of them fdl 
victims to their obstinate courage, while the sur- 
vivors were only reserved to prolong the miseries 
of a wretched life. The brigantines having the 
Ijptal command of the lake, and the Tlascalans and 
other allies intercepting every communication, the 
unfortunate Mexicans soon found themselves en- 
tirely deprived of the necessaries of life, and the hor- 
rors of famine soon filled up the measure of their 
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wretehedness. The want of nouri^ment produ- 
ced infectious nuUadies ; and the three most fatal 
plagueiy that can inflict human nature, fell thu« 
oeayily on the devoted but unconquered Mexicans. 
Everyuight famishing wretches were seen near the 
Spamsh quarters, prowling in search of food' to 
auanoe their raging hunger.* But neither these 
Jiorrid disasters, nor the sight of his beautiful ca« 
pital in ruins, could change the fierce resolution 
of Guatimosb. All the city but a small retired 
qoartOT was now in poesession of the Spaniards ; 
bat that still held out with a ferocious determina- 
tion to daie the same fate of destruction. 

Cortes now intrusted the command of the fleet 
tift 8andoTal, with instructions to invest that quar- 
ter by sea, whilst he himself would lead the assault 
by land. The Mexicans now perceived that the 
Bsoment of their downfall was at hand ; and endea- 
vonrad to persuade their king to quit a place which 
he could no longer defend, and fly to the distant 
provinces, where the war might be renewed. The 
better to effect this design, they attempted to be- 
guile the Spaniards with feigned proposals of sub- 
misuon, thinking, that while Cortes was occupied 
with these speculations, Guatimoann might put his 
plan in practice without impediment. But the 
Spanish commander was neither to be deceived, 
nor surprised. His prudence and vigilance were 
never suffered to slumber, much less when the 
most important moment for their exertion was ar- 
rived. The obstinate defence and character of 
Gnatimoain made him anxious to secure a leader, 
whoae escape woold be attended with lerious in* 

• B-Dias. 
2b2 



the lake, and observiiig aome large pingi 
long with their ntracnt speed towarda tarn 
mediately gave the signal for poranit. 
HolgniD, who commanded the awifteat ve« 
fell in with aereml piragnas, one of whl 
iti superior appearance, tie conclnded to 
of GiiatiiDozin. He immediately preparei 
when the unfortunate king desisted fron 
tentiou of escaping, and declared his reati 
submit, Hdgain received him, his que 
attendants, into his vessel, with great marl 
spect, to which Gnatimozin answered wit 
iu6e(l composure, fequesttng that he mighi 
mediately condacted to the Spanish genet 
condact of the last king of Mexico was, t 
ont, deserving of tbe highest admiration, 
fended his empire with a resolution, persei 
and skill, wbich would have done honoi 
more civilized ruler ; and when fate deer 
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kingdom and my people. All my efforts have 
been fruitless ; I have nothing else to attempt — 
take yoar dagger and stah me to the heart."* 
Cortes endeavoured to console him under bis af- 
fliction, and issued strict instructions, that be and 
all his family should be treated with profound re- 
spect ; and that all the Mexicans should experi- 
ence that kind behaviour from their conquerors, 
which their gallant defence so well deserved. 
Cortes further announced to Guatimozin, that he 
should continue to reign, only acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of Spain. Guatimozin, at the time of 
his downfall, was a young man, about twenty-five 
years of age,of a good appearance. His qualities 
can best be gathered from his conduct during the 
war with the Spaniards. 

With the capture of the Mexican monarch, all 
resistance was at an end^ and Cortes took posses- 
sion of the remaining part of the city, on the 13th 
of August 1521. Thus ended one of the most ex- 
traordinary and memorable sieges recorded in his- 
tory. During the seventy-five days of its dura- 
tion, not one day passed without respective efforts 
of attack or defence, and seldom, if ever, have men 
displayed greater resolution or fortitude ; seldom, 
indeed, were they exposed to more frightful mi- 
series. Historians mention the names of Maria 
Estrada, Beatriz Bermudez, and several other wo- 
men, with applause. These were conspicuous in 
their attacks against Mexico, supporting hardships 
superior to their sex with uncommon resolution, 
and fighting by the side of their husbands with 
singular courage. They were equipped and arm- 

* Corteg, RelaU ; Gomtrs, Cron. ; B. Diaz ; Clavigero. 



ed like tlie reel of the soldiers, and rendered <ei- 
vices equal to any of tlie beat men of Cortea. " 

Nothing can paint more Tiviiily the obatinsle 
Uid firm ruaistancu of the MexicouB, than the stale 
of the capital when the SpaQiardH fioally became 
iRBSteri of it. Three-fourthii of that onue beanU- 
fnl city were laid in ruiua, and all the streeU, 
squares, and courts of TIaltelocu, the theatre at 
Buch furious anil aanguiaary conteKta, weie covet- 
ed with dead bodieH. It waa impoasible to more 
B Btep without stumbliug upon one or more oF 
theae bleeding memoriala of war. Thia circum- 
stance had infected tlie air, for the Mexicans, in- 
tent 00 reaping, bad no time to gather in the bar- 
veet of death. 

It was accordingly determined by Cortea than 
temporary evacuation of that ruinous capital should 
tuhe place, in order to remove the dead, and ro- 
Store salubrity to the aimospliere. In pursuance 
of this order, during three diya and Bights, the 
oanaewaya were full of sickly, poor, aad •qaalid 
wrvtctwH, men, women, and chilifa«D, worn out 
by diaawe and famine, covered with filth, and 
offering a moat striking eTideoce of tha borrora te 
which thny had been exposed. The piotsro which 
B. DU> de Castillo draws of the appearaace of 
Mexico at thia period is truly frightful. " All 
the streets, squares, and bouses," he aaya, •' ware 
covered with the bodiea of tbe alain ; among ths 
heap« of which were to be seen many wretcbet 
onwUng about in su advancad atage of those 
Iwthsome diaewei^ produced by famine or mh 
wtwil food) exlwostioji, and infwtfid »ir. Tha 

■ Cl»vi«tM, 
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trees had been stript of their bark — the earth dug 
up in search of food — not a drop of fresh water 
could be found, and there is no instance of any 
people suffering so severely from an accumulation 
of miseries, — hunger, thirst, maladies, and war,"* 
Nor was the situation of the Spaniards during 
this memorable siege much more desirable. The 
immense number of allies crowded on one spot, 
rendered it extremely difficult to procure and dis- 
tribute provisions ; besides, the incessant attacks 
of the Mexicans, who acted often on the offen- 
sive, and continual alarms, obliged the Spaniards 
to live in a state of constant excitement, without 
being able to provide for their repose and procure 
the necessaries of life. They suffered dreadfully 
from want of proper attention to their wounds, 
-which were often made to bleed afresh before they 
had been once healed. But perhaps the most 
fearful of their miseries was the dark image which 
haunted their imaginations, of being taken alive, 
and sacrificed to the idols of the enemy. 

Hernan Cortes had now achieved the most 
splendid and beneficial enterprise recorded in the 
history of the conquest of the New World. His 
joy and that of his followers was proportionate to 
the hardships by which such effects had been ob« 
tained. But the sentiments of delight and con- 
gratulation were soon subdued by the disappoint- 
ment of those hopes which the conquerors had 
fondly entertained. Very little booty could be col- 
lected amid the heaps of desolation presented by 
the city which they had ^bdued. No treasure 

• B. Diaz. 
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could be foiindt md the wliolt quantity <if gold 
pod nlvw collected, nevcAj eaiiyimted to tha yb^ 
lua of 120^000 dollars;* a tmn barely mffidiat 
to defray 4» asfHrnMa ineiirrad in ap i^ieat aa Op 
paditioiii mncb lew to affofd rewards to tba eca- 
gMim fer aU their siiflforiiigs and eq^k^ Ha 
oeeasioafld much mnnuur and disoontent amoaff 
Ae soldiefs ; tbey saw tbeir golden dreams diM- 
patedf ffui frii«L they took a retroapeetm view «f 
their aitraordinary disasters and toil, on fia&g 
andi a acanty pittanoe as their lamnneratiflm s 
great naaiber of themtnnied ftmiit in ooateiBpti 
At the iQStigstion of Father 01|nedo» the eoias «|- 
lotted to the soldiefa were yielded op to tba sick- 
1t and the disahied smongljiem, the rest consoQig 
tAemselvea for their disappointment by the hopes 
of fntore re ward, f Bat this disinterested arrsage- 
ment did not satisfy the views of many ; they began 
to make the most ungenerous conclusion with ro- 
gard to their chiefs, even expressing their doubti 
of the strictness and impartiality of Cortes in the 
transaction. It was currently helieved that Gua- 
timoaiq, four days previous to his capture, bad 
thrown great quantities of gold and precious stones 
into the lake, resolving to disappoint the avarice of 
those men whose courage he had not been able to 
resist j:. This circumstance gave birth to many 
innuendoes and surmises, till it was at last plainly 
stated, that Cortes knew more of the matter thsn 
he was willing to confess. Some proposed to sub- 
ject Guatimozin and his favourite, the lord of Ts- 
euba, to the torture, in order to extort from them 

• Cortes, Relat. f B. Diaz. f Ibid. 



ft confession of the place where the treftsor^ was 
concealed. Such a horrid proposal wa4 t'ejecied 
by Cortes with scorn, and this disinclination to 
the act was interpreted as the most convincing ar- 
gument of his want of integrity. They did bot 
scruple to cry out that the general wa6 averse to the 
expedient, not from any feeling of Its inhumanity, 
but merely because he wished the concealment of 
the treasure to remain a secret from the soldiers, 
that he alone might profit by it. Such uiigenerous 
declarations, together with the growing discontent 
6( these mercenaries, who began to assume an atti* 
iude of revolt, created considerable apprehension ill 
the mind of Cortes : and partly to silence reports 
so discreditable to his honour — ^partly to prevent 
any disastrous effects which might result from the 
discontent of the soldiers, h6 yielded to them In 
that which has thrown a dark Spot on the t^idid 
splendour of his glory. Guatlmozin and his fa* 
yourite were put to the torture. The unfottunate 
king bore this inhuman sentence with that high 
spirit and imshaken fortitude which had marked 
his previous conduct. The treasure, if such a 
thing really existed, which is doubtful, remained 
undiscovered ; and Cortes, ashamed of the Un- 
worthy fate to which he had subjected the imfor^ 
tunate and noble Guatimozin, caused him to b6 
snatched from his tormentors. His life, however, 
was only prolonged three years, when, on suspi* 
cion of a premeditated revolt founded on the de- 
claration of a Mexican, he was condemned to b^ 
hanged, and underwent his sentence. 

The loss of human lives sustained by the siege 
of Mexico was very great^ though accomita are 
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cxtremety vanoua, sud ofinn exag^erateil. 01 
nine hundred SpnnlDvds, more than one buiidreJ 
were elain or EacriSced. The Indian allies biis' 
taineda loBB of several tbousands; but the alanghtec 
of the Mexicans mig-ht amonnt to a hundred tlioti- 
sand.* To these most be added, fifty ihoofiaud 
more who perished by famine, or the pollution (if 
the atmosphere.f 

Cortes now considered the conquest of theMexi- 
can empire accomplished. He knew that the prin- 
cipal forces of the territory had been drawn to lie 
defence of the capital, and that the reduction of 
the provinces wonld be comparaticely an easy task. 
Without a king, and after the dreadful fate of 
Mexico, even the more warlike tribes conld not be 
BuppoeeJ to offer any dangerous opposition to th« 
TictoriouB career of the Spaniards. The siege and 
downfall of thecapilal must therefore be considereii 
as the grand and decisive feature in the conquest 
of this part of the New World. The valour, 
magnanimity, and perseverance displayed by tbe 
Spaniards during the siege, were highly credit- 
able to these veterans, and meet with few parallels 
in military history. Yet, despite of their enthuti- 
aatic ardour and unabated fortitude, it appears 
problematical, that nine hundred men, however 
well disciplined and well armed, could have achie- 
ved so gigantic an enterprise without the aid and 
assistance of the Tlascalans, and other Indian al- 
lies. The jealousies and disunion which prevailed 
in New Spain, or Anahuac, at the time of the in- 
vaaion of Cortes, tended coneideralily to further 

■ CUvigcta. \ tmw»,-&.6£.v 
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the plans of that commander. << Bat," says Dr 
Kobertson, " this adds to the merit and abilities 
of Cortes, who, under every disadvantage, acqui- 
red such an ascendant over unknown nations, as 
to render them instruments towards carrying bis 
schemes into execution.'' 



2c 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Proceedini/s after the Conquest of Mexico. 

Shortly after the reduction of the Mexicni 
capital, Cortes resolved to send his principal C*p- 
tains to subject tbe new province, and establish 
Bettlements. This conduct was prudent in a liigh 
degree ; for, at the same time that it extended tbe 
conquest, it seemed to keep the atiention of ihii 
Spaniards occupied, and make them forget tbe 
disappointment of dieir hopes on the conqaeet of 
Menico. Sandoval, Olid, Orozco, and others, were 
accordingly sent in different directions, all inspired 
by tbe same ardour after diacovery and conquest 
-—all eager for the acquisition of that wealth which 
their late hardships and exploits had not been able 
to procure. 

Whilst Cortes and his gallant captains were 
thus enlarging the dominions of tbe Sponbb crown, 
and adding splendid victories to the blaze of mili- 
tary glory that illumined tbe reign of Charles V^ 
this monarch, influenced by the cabals of the Bi- 
shop of Bui^os, and the misrepresentation of the 
enemies of Cortes, was persuaded to divest tbe 
coDqaeroi of power ani witn'CQwA, Cbiistoval 
tfe Tapia accordiDg\j air(tei«.NMa.CTO2.&>«v 
fy after the redaotioa ot 1As»fi», -wsi^iiesraii*. 
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sion to Beine Cortes, and treat bim like an ac^ 
cased and guilty person. Alvarado, who com* 
manded at Villa Rica, affected to receive Tapia 
with profound respect, as behoved m individual 
who came empowered with a royal mandate, but 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Cortes, 
informing him of the new danger that threatened 
his authority. The Spanish general gave order 
to some of bis adherents to go and meet Tapia, 
who was advancing to Mexico, and establish a ne- 
gotiation* Alvarado, Sandoval, and Father 01- 
medo, succeeded in inducing Tapi<» to return to 
Chempoalla, and there produce his cpmmission to 
them, that it might be examinedt* The friends 
of Cortes then treated the new governor with 
marked respect ; but Tapia soon perceived that 
he would never enter into the exercise of his 
power. He found himself in the trammels of men 
more sagacious, and more acquainted with tbo 
secrets of intrigue, than himself; and after a time 
lost in tedious negotiation, he did not see his 
business the least advanced. By the advice of 
his agents, Cortes was next induced to try the 
power of gold on Tapia, an expedient which fully 
answered the desired effect ; for that weak man, 
tired and disgusted with dilatory and hopeless 
discussion, his avarice being satisfied, easily re-t 
linquished the gratification of more noble pas- 
sions.f 

This storm being so fortunately evaded, Cortes 
enjoyed a short relaxation from the fatigues of his 
toilsome life, ftnd devoted bis time to repairing 

* B. Diaz. 
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Ihnil embellisliiag the great city whicli lie liai) coa- 
qoi-red. Unier his instructions, the groand wu 
artilicialty marked ontforthe erection of cliarchea, 
convent", public baildin^, with squares, markete, 
and every convenience suitable to the capital oft 
Taat empire. He iht^n took hla reaidRuce in a mag- 
niGrentpalace,which be had caused to be construct- 
ed for tiie purpose. About the eame time, a re- 
conciliation took place between hira and Narvnez, 
wbuni he had ordered to he sent from Villa Rica- 
Cortes behaved with manly generosity to his an- 
cient rival, preventing him from kissing liis hsDiI, 
and bestowing a moat cordial embrace. Bnt Nat- 
vacz, at the instigation of the implacable Bishop 
of Burgos, made a very ungrateful return to tlie 
kindness of Cortes. 

The repose of the conqueror of Mexico was of 
slmit duration. Whilst employed in the embel- 
lishment of the capital, he received intelligence 
that the natives of Pannco had risen in arm*, 
and slaughtered several of the Spaniards wbo had 
,gone to settle colonies in the province. Cortes, 
without loss of time, marched against the Pann- 
cbese, routed them in two battles, and compelled 
them to submit, after which he returned to Mexico. 
But neither the splendour nor the namber of bis 
services to his country were sufficient to remove 
from his mind that constant anxiety, which the 
inveterate enmity and clandestine machinations of 
his enemies had created. He resolved, therefore, 
to send another deputation to Spain, with glow- 
ing descriptions of the extent and importance of 
his conquests. He intiuated this commission to 
AloBZO Davila and Q,n\tiotieB, V«o ti'i No* ^uLw^- 
gviabed officer*, wiA f oft iMWw.xiwa. xe^Kt&wt 
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the conduct they were to observe. He sent by 
them a splendid present of gold and jewels to his 
sovereign, together with a representation from the 
manicipal body of Mexico, as well as from its 
conquerors, praying his majesty that due atten- 
tion and regard should be paid to them, and 
that the chief command of New Spain should be 
invested in the person of their genenil. On his 
side, Cortes sent long and detailed dispatches, in 
which he made use of every argument to advance 
bis interests and those of his faithful and veteraii 
followers.* The messengers were very unfortu- 
nate in their voyage, Quinones being killed in a 
duel at Terceira, and Davila taken by Florin, a 
French privateer, and carried prisoner to France. 
From this circumstance, however, Davila was ena^r 
bled to establish a correspondence with Don Martin 
Cortes, father of the conqueror, and his friends. 

An arduous struggle now took place in the Spa* 
nisb court between the adherents and the enemies 
of Cortes. Every subterfuge which malice could 
invent was employed to depict as an usurper and 
a traitor, the man who, by an extraordinary exer- 
tion of courage, abilities, and perseverance, had 
brought to a fortunate termination an enterprise, 
deemed by some chimerical, and by all as sur« 
rounded with frightful dangers and difficulties, 
Pamphilo de Narvaez, and Christoval de Tapia, 
having arrived in Spain, accompanied by the pilot 
Umbria and Cordenas, whom Cortes had punish- 
ed on the occasion of their revolt, the Bishop of 
Burgoi soon persuaded them all to prefer the 
most serious accusations against the conqueror of 

'B.Diai. 
2c2 
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Mexico. But, on tbe other )iaii(], the cause of 
Cortes wfta streiiaonsly supported by )its fatber, 
Don Martin, and Francisco lie Mortejo anil Dipgo 
de Ordoz, two of hin officera. These iiidividiulB 
had sucreeded in obtainiog the Aupport of aevenl 
powerful grandeefii&nd more especially of the Dnke 
of Bejar;' — for these noblemen coidd not see, 
without indignatiou, the intri^cs carried on to 
defraud a great getienil and successful conquiror 
of the hard-eameil frnils of hi« labours. Tbe 
chaises brought against Cortes did not appear of 
B nDtnre to draw punishment on tlie supposed of- 
^inder. Partial severity had been indiBpeiisable 
to the enccess of the expedition; and whatever 
irrt^nlarity had been incurreil in the undertHking 
itseU, was more tlian compensated hy thesplendonr 
of succenH. Indeed it would hove been the height 
of impolicy HK wellasinjusiice to have inflicted cen- 
mreand punishment on a man, whose exploits were 
at the very time the theme of oniTersat applanw 
and admiration. Tlie public voice declared unaiii- 
mously and warmly in favour of Cortes ; hi« pre- 
tensions were officially seconded by powerful per- 
sonages, and Charles could not refuse liis aanctioa 
to wishes so generally expressed. Curtes was ic- 
conlingly named Captain- General and Goremor 
of New Spain ; and certainly no individqal was 
more competent to fill this station than the man 
whom both the conquering Spaniards and the rail' 
quished Indians were accastomed to love, respect, 
and fear.f 

Cortes now resumed with greater vigour and 
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spirit his vast schemes hoth of conquest and set- 
tlement. His ardent mind enjoyed no respite from 
exertion. On the one hand, he was assiduously 
carrying on the works at Mexico, whilst on the 
other, his officers were sent to distant provinces 
to colonize and discover mines. The devotion of 
his nien seconded his views powerfully ; and it is 
scarcely to be doubted, that had his ambition been 
equal to his ability, be might have become absolute 
master over those territories which he now govern- 
ed asthe deputy of another. But bis fidelity to 
his king and country was proof against the wbispera 
of revolt ; and the pride of having given to the Umi 
of his birth so vast an empire, appeared to him pa- 
ramount to the most boundless sway and ambition. 
About this time, Francisco Garay, governor of Ja- 
maica, set sail with a great armament for the re- 
duction of Panuco ; but hearing at Cuba that the 
province bad already been subjected by Cortes, 
and being also informed of the great exploits of 
that commander, he commissioned the licentiate 
Quazo to negotiate with Cortes, that he would per- 
mit him to assume the government of Panuco in 
virtue of the commission be had from the Bishop of 
Burgos. He then pursued his voyage ; but being 
driven by the weather into the river Palmas, he 
resolved to disembark and continue his march to 
Panuco by land. Upon his arrival at the place, 
he found it almost deserted ; his soldiers began to 
disperse and commit depredations about the coun- 
try — others resolved to join the followers of Cortes, 
and Garay, with little disappointment, beheld all 
his prospects of conquest vanish. Vallejoy in com- 
mand of the settlement of San Estevan, had sent 
instructions to Cortes of the arrival of this arma.- 
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slain in battle, and no less than forty Spaniards were 
killed and burnt in one night. This dangerous re- 
volt, and the shocking excesses with which it was 
accompanied,fi]led the mind of Cortes with anxiety, 
and induced him to adopt the most efficient mea- 
sures to arrest the progress of the evil. He imme- 
diately deputed Sandoval, with a competent force, 
to march against the rebels. That gallant officer^ 
upon his arrival at San Estevan, found the miser- 
able remains of the colony in the most deplorable 
condition, and ready to sink under the pressure 
of the dangers that surrounded them. Sandoval, 
with his usual hravery, activity, and success, soon 
reduced the province to subjection, and having ta- 
ken prisoners the caziques and Indians guilty of 
the murders of the Spaniards, sent to Cortes for 
further instructions. The govenior of New Spain 
commissioned the magistrate, Diego de Ocampo, 
to take cognizance of the affair, and inflict punish- 
ment on the guilty ; but to proceed with all pos- 
sible care in conciliating the natives, and checking 
the outrages of the soldiers of Garay. These mea- 
sures were soon carried into execution. Many 
caziques, being found guilty by clear evidence, or 
their own confession, were publicly executed — 
some being burnt and others hanged. A consider- 
able number received a free pardon, while the 
soldiers of Garay were collected and shipped back 
for Cuba.* 

We have been induced to be more particular in 
the detail of this event on account of the want of 
impartiality in Dr Robertson, who depicts the afiiur 
as a most atrocious instance of barbarity.f It is 

• B. Diaz. 

f « la the country of Panuco," fta7%T8Lo\>ci\»WR,^^ ivsx-^ 



not credi (able in eo grare and circumspect anhu- 
toriau to nieniion effect! without also specifying the 
cavsgs by which tbey were proiluceii ; and tvliile 
he Hympalhisea with tlie fate of the Pauucheae, cer< 
tainly lie ought not to have forgotten their revolt 
and cruelties towardi^ the Spaniards of San Estevan. 
" The inhabitants of this province (Pauuco) w«re," 
to use tlie very wordii of B. Diau, " the most barba- 
rous in New Spain ; they were true! to excess, shock- 
ingiy addicted to the sacrifice of human victims) 
given to all manner of degradation in drink, Qlthy 
and wicked beyond measure ; their revolts wen 
frequent, and their punisbnieDt exemplary, but 
nothing could reduce them to good government-" 
SucU were the people whom tho British liislorisu 
repreaentsaainjnredvictimsof wanton cruelty. Tin 
accusation of Sandoval is more unjustifiable, and 
made with excessive levity. Sandoval was entirely 
innocent of any part of the tTanaaotian, fnrtbtr 
than reducing nobly, and by arms, aa he was int 
Btructed by his chief, a revolted province. Tha 
punishment of the oasiques was decreed by Ocam< 
poi in virtue of his judicial fanctiooa. 

This digreaaion is required for the sake of jai> 
tice and impartiality; and we tnut will pot readers 
on their guard concerning the ex^geratien of cni> 
elty which some historians have bean lightly in< 
duced to make in their accounts of the conquest 
of America. 



eaiiqunoTlsaderi, and WO nobles, were burnt attmetinft 
Not ws) tbis shookiag barbaritj petpeUsled in anj lud- 
den nllf of isge, or b; a commuidei uf iDfetinc noie. It 
wu (he Kct of Sandoval, an officer nhoae nunc is entitled 
la the second rank in the SDnsU of the Neir World, sod 
Mscuted «fcct a loleiiw eotuultatisii with Vntca," ftc 



Tbe aetire mind of Corted could not enjoy ube- 
tesB repose. By bis inyestiffations he learnt that 
the districts of Higneras and Hondt^ras contained 
rich mines. Soihe persons informed him, that 
the fisfaenheh of the place had Weights of gold to 
their nets, and hinted that a passage might be dis- 
corered to the Pacific Ocean. Such reports were 
not to be disregarded, and Cortes accordingly re- 
solved to send an expedition to these proyinces. 
tie fitted out six ships, containing 370 soldiers, 
and intrusted the command of the armament to 
Christoval de Olid. This chief was ordered to 
proceed to the Havannah to procure the necessary 
supplies for the expedition; then to pursue his 
Toyage to Higueras, where he was to make a set- 
tlement in an advantageous situation.* Olid, ac- 
cording to instructions, proceeded to Cuba ; but 
this movement was followed by very fatal results, 
as his integrity was not proof against the persua- 
sion of Velazquez, and in that island was projected 
a revolt which was a source of the deepest sorrow 
and trouble to Cortes, and terminated in the death 
of its author.f 

Whilst Cortes Was employing every resource of 
his genius to enlarge and improve the dominions 
of Charles in Kew Spain, it was his fate to be 
continually surrounded by spies, who gave the 
most sinister interpretations to all his actions, and 
lost no opportunity of placing his conduct in the 
most unfavourable light. When the government 
of New Spain was invested in its conqueror, cer- 
tain civilians were sent thither to collect and ad- 
fliinister the royal revenue independent of the 
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inrisdictioii of Cortes, Those narrow. mi niletl pM^ 
Hons, inCHpalile theraselvta of great actions or go- 
nerouR tboughts, and filled with that gnawing envy 
witli which grovelling minds ever regard genius and 
exalted merit, soon became the ccnHora of Cortes. 
Adequate only to the drudgery of office, every 
tiling Deemed wrong in their eyes which was not 
confined within the routine of duty. They were 
aatooished at the inunilicenco of the con((aeror ; 
levelled llieir aneerti even at the palace which he had 
built for himself; and felt scandalized at the vast 
authority which he exercised over Spaniards and 
Indians, no less than at the respect wliich they p^d 
him in return. Amongst these individuals, one 
Rodrigo de Albomoz particularly signalized hint- 
mIF for his enmity to Cortes. He cherished a pri- 
vate pique against the governor, because he had op- 
posed Ilia ambitious views of marrying the dana:h- 
ter of the Prince of Tezcuco ; and he now sought 
to revenge himself, by sending to Spain the most 
virulent accusations against Cortes, charging him 
with a variety of offences, such as levying exorbi- 
tant contriboUons, fortifying castles for bis own 
defence, and taking every measure to declare him- 
self a king, independent of his sovereign.* These 
charges, however destitute of foundation, proveil 
nevertheless powerful engines in the hands of the 
enemies of Cortes. The Bishop of Burgos and 
Narvaez sedulously applied themselves to sow the 
germ of distrust in the bosom of Cliarles, and 
they succeeded in their treacherous intentions. At 
the same time, the Duke of Bejar interposed his 
influence gainst their machinations, and the £m- 

• B. Dill. 
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yetoTy willing, on the one hand, to preserve a show 
^f justice, and jealous, on the other, of his autho« 
*ity, ordered that a careful and solemn investiga- 
don should be made into the conduct of Cortes. 
To this effect, the licentiate Ponce de Leon was 
sent (1525) to New Spain, with full powers to 
seize the gorernor, if he should deem it necessary, 
and send him under a strong escort to Spain.^ 

Such was the treatment reserved for the con- 
^eror of Mexico I 

* Herrera, Dec. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Expedition of Cortes to Honduras, and Voyage to 

Whilst these iotrignefl were carried on ia 
SpaiD, Cortee was distnicied liy a subject of great 
moment, Id the conntry over which he governed. 
Cbriitoval de Olid, one of liia best offieera, bb well 
ss one of the jirintijml coiiijuprnrs of RIesico, had 
revolted from his authority, and bJuaiied not to 
repay with ingratitude the man at whoae side he 
had BO often fought, and whose kindness be had 
so repeatedly shared. Led astray by the evil 
coDnaela of traitors, and the insinuations of Ve- 
lezquez, when he unfortunately touched at Cuba, 
previous to his expedition for Higuera-i, tbe im- 
prudent and rash Olid, upon planting the colony 
of the Triumph oftJie Cross, declared himself in- 
dependent of Cortes. The governor was deeply 
chagrined when intelligence of this revolt was 
brongbt to him. It was a fatal precedent, which 
he could not suffer to remain unpunished, but, at 
the same time, his heart was deeply wounded that 
the treason should have been attempted by one of 
his veteran companions. Cortes, therefore, s«nt an 
expedition against himunder the command of Fran- 
cisco i-x» Casas, and anoilier officer of confidence. 
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A storm, however, drove the vessels on shore, by 
which some of the men perished, and the rest were 
made prisoners by Olid. But Las Casas, when 
set free, persuaded the soldiers to return to their 
duty, and seize their rebel chief, which, after some 
hesitation, they did. Olid was shortly afterwards 
sentenced to die, and was beheaded at Naco.* 

Cortes, not receiving any intelligence from his 
lieutenants, grew uneasy, and resolved to take the 
command of an expedition in person. This was 
prepared on a scale of power, and even luxury, 
unknown before in the New World. The gover- 
nor caused himself to be attended by a numerous 
train of domestics and dependants, besides a com- 
petent detachment of Spaniards, headed by San- 
doval and Marin, and three thousand Mexican 
warriors, under the guidance of their own chiefs.-!- 
The march of the Spaniards to Coatzacuales re- 
sembled more a military procession than a warlike 
expedition, and his arrival at that place was greet- 
ed with fire-works, and other demonstrations of 
public joy. Here he remained eight days, order- 
ing all the caziques of the surrounding (Ustricts to 
repuc to a general meeting. Among these came 
the brother and mother of Dona Marina, whose 
looks they scarcely durst meet, on account of their 
cruel behaviour; but that generous woman, far 
from thinking to revenge herself on her family, 
bestowed on them every token of regard, and in- 
terceded with Cortes in their behalf. Cortes re- 
sumed his march, but soon found himself entangled 
in hardships to which his followers did not come 
prepared, and which, in spite of t&i«»£ lQt\jCi»^^ 

* B. Diaa. "Y "^"^^ 
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enbjected their endurance to xhe most severe trial. 
They had entered a. country interaected by nnme- 
TOUB rivers, which contiiiually arreBted their pro- 
grciB. The soil was heavy, and nothing but 
gloomy forests met their progress. The labour ts 
which tbey were subjected was immense ; every 
one, Cortes iucladed, was obliged to work at tht) 
coDstruction of the timber br)dg;es, which were 
thrown over the rivers that continually came before 
them. 

They had now reached a place called Tamazte- 
pec, which was intersected by three rivers, and au 
arm of the aea. Bat when they bad euriuounted 
these difficulties, the miseries of the Spaniiirils, 
instead of terminating, seemed only to accumulate 
with g;Teater force, They had arrived at so im- 
mense a forest, so thick and impervious, that they 
were actually compelled to cut their way through 
hy extraordinary efforts. A dreary gloom per- 
vaded that seat of desolation. Some of the sol- 
diers climbed up to some of the tallest trees, in 
expectation of cheering tbeir Right with more gra. 
tifying objects, but to their despondency ihey saw 
nothing but a long continoatign of woody deserts 
wd buren heaths. In a short time they found 
thepiselvea esdnded from the light of day, owing 
to the thickness of the forests, which they were to 
dear by a kind of desperate effort. Two of tba 
guides had now abandoned Cortes, and another 
who romuned, was totally unacquainted with this 
part of the country. The provisions failed, and the 
yoldiers were put on the most scanty allowance, 
wbil»t, at the qame tiiae, they were compelled to 
work with unc*asing mAoawv. "t-Aira»,\sii-w\*.ti 
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nothing but loathsome reptiles in their way, they 
at length threw themselves down in despair, in the 
conviction that their doom was inevitable.* 

Never was the greatness of soul of Cortes sub- 
jected to a more trying test, or his genius sum- 
moned to more extraordinary exertions. He saw 
his faithful followers, many of whom belonged to 
tbe body of his original companions, the conquerors 
of Mexico, ready to sink under unparalleled ca- 
lamities, and exposed to the most appalling fate. 
Cven his own stout heart could not repel a secret 
shudder, which he endeavoured, nevertheless, to 
smother, in order not to augment the wretchedness 
of his unfortunate soldiers. On the contrary, assu- 
ming a cheerful aspect^ he showed them a mariner's 
compass, which he assured them would serve the 
purpose of their guides, whilst he animated them 
to redoubled exertions, by the prospect that a little 
more perseverance would extricate them from their 
dilemma. He informed them that the town of 
Huy- Alcala could not be far distant, and on reach- 
ing that place, all their misfortunes and dangers 
would be at an end. The eloquence of that com- 
mander, whom they had been accustomed to che- 
rish and to follow with success, cheered their sink- 
ing hearts, and they renewed their toil with stub- 
born constancy. After some time they arrived at 
Tamaztepec, where they found some provisions, 
though tfie town had been deserted by tbe inhabi- 
tants. The sight of food for some time imparted 
a ray of joy and hope to their desponding hearts, 
but on renewing their march to Izquantepec, their 
hardships again commenced. During th^ three 

• B. Diaz. 
2 d2 
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i9ij^ journey to that place* foiir (^Mpwrds fell 
down and died tiiroii|li fatigqe, and many vf tbe 
Mezicana laggf4 behmd, imd m«t djie aumo h^ 
Some c^ ibme iudmn^ in tMr en^ving iivu|er» 
a^fed fove of the iwtiTea of t(H) laodi clancwa- 
^B^y and actviUy doToared tlieqi% Ttiia luriw 
mii^e known to Cortea, he ^OTecely ra|WPP4ad 
lliem for ihia atrociona 1^ and oTdeio4 om 
ipoat gniltjr to be pnniaM witb de^tki iw fn 
eomnpTe to the rest To increajiQ the dreary con* 
dMxm of the ^pw^rdty tbey gone^ j fimd the 
HtUe himleta deserted at their ap|pr«^^ 
Vttle syQi|wthy in tb<) ii^habitanta, ^ili tbe teti- 
tnde dt Cortes waf never von^ ont» nar tbe ve^ 
90nrpeaof htaniiadexhimsted* lie tboa oontmned 
^ uphold the ismkin^ spirits of bia I^Qo vetSi when 
he was informed, to his great joy^ that the district of 
Hvy-Alcala was now only tbee days' isarck fron 
mm. 

As his followers, however, could scarcely pro- 
ceed through fatigue and hunger, he sent B. Diaz 
del Castillo with a troop in advance to procure 
provisions. Diaz proceeded to the disicharge of 
ids commission, and, after much difficulty, arrived 
at the district of Huy-Alcala, where he began to 
collect a supply. Whilst thus engaged, two Spa- 
niards came up to him in the most deplorable state, 
with strict orders from Cortes to hasten to him 
with whatever provisions he could collect, as the 
army was reduced to the last stage of starvati<m, 
and driven to despair^ The soldiers were now 
Com,pelIed to feed on wild filberts and roots, or 
whatever came into their hands. B. Diaz, accord- 
ingly, hastened back with a considerable quantity 
of corui honey, fruit, and fowls. Meantime Cortes 
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was consoling his followers with the prospect of a 
supply, ^d the men awaited the event in a kind 
of stppor. But no sooner was the approach of B. 
Diaz made known, than they all rushed forward, and 
seizing on the provisions in the utmost disorder and 
confusion, hegan to devour them in their raw state, 
without heeding the cries of the officers, who endea- 
Toured to reserve some for their general.* In this 
disastrous march, which occupied nearly two years 
and a half, the Spaniards suffered more from fatigue^ 
hunger, and thirst, than in any other period of the 
conquest of Mexico. Never did Cortes display a 
more striking example of fortitude and magnani- 
mity ; hut even he, after the dangers were passed, 
confessed that he had considered their doom arri- 
ved, though his duty sternly obliged him to assume 
ft deportment in little accordance with his real sen- 
sations, A considerable number of Spaniards, and 
a still greater one of Indians, perished in this dreary 
march. Some died through exhaustion, some 
through starvation, others were lost, and not a few 
were cut off by the natives, as they patrolled in 
small parties in search of provisions, or to make 
discoveries. Though this expedition was fruitless, 
its object, as has already been related, having been 
accomplished by Las Casas, yet as it tended to ex- 
hibit the heroic qualities of Cortes in a striking 
point of view, an account of it could not be omit- 
ted in a life of that great commander. 

Meantime Ponce de Leon died shortly after his 
arrival in New Spain, and his mission remained 
accordingly unfulfilled. Yet Cortes could not re- 
flect without sorrow and indignation on the ingrati- 

« «.Diaz. 
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tade of ibat ooimtty, for the glory and advaotage 
of vAAA he was undergoing sncfa unceaaing and 
uncommon hardships. He, howeyer, though dis- 
gosted with the intrigues of his enemies, no less 
than the easy focility of his sovereigni continued 
to maintain his post, and endeavoured to gain the 
confidence of the Spanish minister by every means 
in Ms power, though his efforts were not attended 
with the deeired success. Every officer of the 
crown who arrived from Spain after the reduction 
of Mexico, was a spy on, rather than a irieiid to^ 
its conqueror ; and with every fresh arrival firom 
that empire, new complaints and misrepresentaticna 
arrived relating to the governor. The spirit of in- 
trigue enjoyed no minute of repose, but aeemed re- 
solved to crush that man whose greatness was an 
offence against the ordinary meanness of human 
nature. The distrust of the Emperor Charles 
was at last effectually awakened, and he issued 
out another commission (1528) to investigate the 
conduct of Cortes, and to subject him to all the 
rigour of justice. The feelings of this conqueror 
of Mexico were powerfully excited at the unmanly 
triumph of his enemies. He felt all that bitter- 
ness of soul which a proud spirit, conscious of 
great services, receiving wrong from unworthy 
beings, can alone experience. 

It is painful to behold the mighty conqueror in 
the theatre of his exploits, the victim of the in- 
gratitude of those wretches, who came to fatten 
on the land which he had gained to his country. 
But there were many who sympathised in his 
wrongs^ and revolted ^xom \\\va «£,eumulation of 
iDgratitnde. His devoXed «ci^ >owi^ ^^wi«p^ 
those gallant veterans, ^Vio Vk^^ ^\Mffib^^\»A\w^- 
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gers find his glory^ now rallied round their com- 
inander, and proposed that he should seize that 
independent power which his enemies falsely ac- 
cused him of aiming at, for they would zealous- 
ly support his claims, and die in defence of his 
cause,* But Cortes had the greatness of soul, or 
the weakness, to reject this advice. His chivalrous 
spirit shrunk from any violation of loyalty ; for he 
neither wanted the courage, nor the means, to carry 
into effect a scheme much easier to accomplish 
thim the previous exploits which had marked his 
career. But he disdained to take revenge on his 
country, or to crush the paltry enemies by whom 
he was surrounded. On the other hand, there was 
something too humiliating to his proud spirit in 
the idea of being subjected to a trial in that coun- 
try where he had been accustomed to triumph and 
ba obeyed. He accordingly determined boldly 
to present himself at the court of his sovereign^ 
apd enter into a vindication of his conduct.t 

Cprtes repaired to his country with a state suiV- 
tHIA^ to his rank, and becoming his great achieve- 
ments. He was attended by his gallant pfficers, 
i^nd the Mexicans of highest distinction, and car- 
ried with him a considerable part of his riches, to 
give splendour to his person. His voyage was 
effected without disaster; but on his arrival in 
Spain he was visited by a calamity of a domestic 
nature, which excited much sorrow in his heart. 
Such was the death of Gonzalo de Sandoval, who 
ei^pired in the flower of his age in Andalusia, as 
h». was accompanying his chi^f to the Spanish 

• B. Diaz. 
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court Cartes was sensiUy afiaefted by the loii, 
as SandoTidt besides bis distingoisbed serviees 
in the conquest of Menco, wts» of all bis of< 
iicersy tbe most deyotedly attacbed to biniy and 
the moat aealoos in the support of his claims. His 
glorioos career was ne?er stained by any of thme 
acts of injnsticey cmeltyi or avaiicey which, atsooie 
period or other, imfortonately doaded die g^ 
of the other conquerors. Sudoval waa acuedy 
twenty-nine when he died ; and it is probable, dat 
the serere serrices which he had endured, be lis- 
ving been the leader invariably aelected by Cortes 
for tbe most difficult enterprisea, no lees than the 
numberiess wounds which no had received, oo» 
sioned his premature death* 

Cortea and hb companions were received bj 
the Emperor with striiong evidence of friendsiup 
and cordiality. His fears being rembved by the 
arrival of the conqueror in his native land, Charles 
resolved now to efface his former ingratitude by 
a display of generosity and regard. Every pos- 
sible mark of distinction was bestowed upon Cortes. 
His exploits were loudly applauded, and his sr- 
rival in Spain was a subject of public congratula- 
tion. The sovereign conferred on him the Order 
of Santiago, as well as the title of Marquess of the 
Valle de Oaxaca, and he admitted him to that 
friendly intercourse which was only enjoyed by 
tlie first grandees of the land.* But this splendour 
of external show could not dazzle or deceive tbe 
searching eye of Cortes. Whilst empty titles, and 
vain honours were lavished on his person, he per- 
ceived that the venom of distrust still circulated 
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in the councils of the court ; and that whatever he 
might gain in outward pomp, the acquisition was 
only made at the expense of real power. He soon 
found it was the principal ohject of the Emperor 
to reduce this to the lowest ebb compatible with ' 
common decency. Cortes groaned inwardly, but 
endeavoured in vain to change the ideas of his 
sovereign. Charles perceived the danger of intrust- 
ing unlimited command to a man whose genius was 
equal to his intrepidity, and the admiration which 
he had excited in accordance with his merit ; and 
with the subtle policy of a courtier, he thought 
that nothing could more effectually daunt the 
vigour of Cortes than the empty glitter of courtly 
distinction, and nothing subdue his spirits and 
bedira his genius more successfully than idle dis- 
sipation. Such was the system then pursued in 
Spain to cripple the power of its grandees. 

But Cortes was not the dupe of such artifices* 
He disdained a life of ignoble repose, so contraiy 
to the ardour of his spirit ; and he continued his 
expostulations at court, that he might be reinsta- 
ted in his former station as Captain- General of 
New Spain. The emperor, however, remained 
fixed in his determination. Neither the generous 
conduct, nor the assurances of the supporters of 
Cortes, could remove his jealous fears ; and, in- 
deed, these might be partly justified, by the great 
merit of the conqueror, no less than the popular- 
ity which he enjoyed among the soldiers. Accord- 
ingly, after two years of unsuccessful application 
at court, Cortes despaired of again obtaining that 
dignified power to which he was justly entitled by 
his services. The military command was alone 
reserved for him> with the power of attemi^tla^ 
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new expeditions and discoveries ; but the si 
government was invested in a board of civ 
tionaries, under the title of " Audience < 
Spain r a ^^^^ o^ government which wai 
ever, superseded in the sequel by the establi 
of Viceroys. 

In 1530, Cortes returned to the theatn 
glory, with sentiments of regret and disa 
ment Honours and distinctions had be< 
ferred upon him, but he had a strength an« 
ness of mind not to be imposed upon by t 
ter which reduced his authority. Besides, Y 
that .this division of power in New Spaii 

?rove a source of endless dissension and 
^o sincere union of sentiments could be e: 
from the servile and selfish civilians import 
court, and the veteran conquerors who ha^ 
the empire. The petty jealousies, and dei 
vanities, of the Audiencia, were, accordii 
ways vigilant guards on the most indifferent 
of Cortes ; and in their apprehension that 
neral would trespass the limits of his juris 
they meddled themselves in affairs over wh 
had no power, and took every opportunity of 
ting the wishes of the man whom they at o 
vied and feared. 

* La Audiencia de Neuva Espaua. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Second Voyage of Cortes to Spain, his Death, and 

Merits, 8fc, 8fc 

The life of Cortes being embittered by tbis 
ungrateful curtailment of bis authority, be now 
directed the whole powers of his mind towards 
that quarter which had not yet been invaded by 
the influence of jealousy or distrust. Cortes felt 
shame in his present indefinable situation. His 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the New World 
amounted to nothing, for he could ill combat the 
opposition of the Audiencia, supported as that 
body was by the emperor and his ministry. Cortes, 
in this galling predicament, turned, with a fond 
eye, towards the pursuits of his previous life, and 
he resolved, by the splendour of new discoveries 
and exploits, to confound his enemies and aog« 
ment the approbation of his friends. He accord* 
ingly conceived various schemes, in unison with 
his bold and enterprising genius. His first ideas 
prompting him to attempt a discovery of some 
passage along the eastern coast of North America 
falling into the Western Ocean, and believing that 
a similar discovery might be made of a strait be^- 
tween the North and South Seas^ by exploring the 

2 £2 
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iHtlininB of Panama.* These two ecbemes lie re- 
Bolved to carry inio expcntion, and for ibU pnT- 
pot-e he fitted cut eipediuoua, wliich be intmated 
to ikble conimanilers anil experii^nctd pilots. Bnt 
the results did not answer his sanguine especta- 
tifins, and be dttenuined to circumscribe bis &m- 
bitiuua views within more narrow limits. 

Tbe progress of colotiiieation had been rapid 
in New i^paiti. Settlers bad arrived in great num- 
bera trom tlie nioiher-liind to tbat country of pro- 
mise, where penury was to be exchanged for ease 
and independence. Several ports were already 
establidhed on the coast; and frunitbeseCortes sent 
oat dilFerent email armanieDts with the object of 
discovery in ibe South Sea ; bnt these expedi- 
tions were not marc fortunate than bia previous 
and more impoilant attempts in the eastern coa!l 
of North America and the islands of Panama. 
Mortified at tlie failure of so many enterprisei, 
and sapposing tbat this want of snccesa OBgbt, 
in a great degree, to be attributed to t)ie ineffi- 
ciency of tbe men to whom tbey had been in- 
tmated, he determined to conduct another nnder- 
taking; in person. To tbis effect be prepared an 
expedition of bigber importance, and asaumed the 
command of it in the year 1536. 

In tbia new enterprise, the fortitude and abili- 
ties of Cortes were again called into active play. 
He cruized for some time without any material 
«vent, excepting his continual exposure to hard- 
ship and dangers. But bis miud and frame, inu- 
red to toil and suffering, bore every fresh labour 
mib tranquil forbeai&uce, and the \ierBerenuice of 
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the oonqneror of Mexico was again crowned with 
success. The discovery of the vast peninsula of 
California was the reward of his patience and re- 
solution, and served to enlarge, in a material man- 
ner, the immense dominions which he had gained 
to the Spanish crown.* Yet, notwithstanding the 
extent of the country which he had discovered* 
bis expectations were not gratified ; and, indeed, 
to him who had subjected the wealthy and power- 
ful empire of Mexico, every other achievement 
would but appear uninteresting and unimportant. 
But the disappointment of sanguine hopes was not 
that which principally embittered the mind of 
Cortes at this period of his existence. The ve- 
nom of envy still corroded his peace of mind, and 
Atained the splendour of his glory. Disagree- 
ments, and dissensions without number, succeeded 
between him and those men who considered it the 
first duties of their station to offer a direct oppo- 
sition to all the views of the conqueror. 

Nothing could be more galling to Cortes, thiin 
to find himself treated with this want of gratitude 
and respect in the very land which his extraordi- 
nary deeds bad secured to his country. This dis- 
gust and vexation grew more intolerable every 
day, and as there had been no great and splendid 
achievements of late to absorb his mind, his state 
was unhappF and dissatisfied. At length, unable 
to support the vexations to which he was exposed, 
and the morbid feelings which they created, he 
agun resolved to seek redress and consolation in 
lus native country. Accordingly, in the year 1540, 
he cetumed to Spain, not with the pomp and state 

* Heireriy Dec 
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A HUHHriMM dmny ■c eii ed to havQ bora An^ 
ged* Uoigh Coites did Btil entertun uiy Mtt- 
ffniiio (upoCfliuoDt eoBonui^ tlw vMcyiktt n 
Ao^J^^■Mletwi^hl«wil^fa ra y « ri g ^^ygtli»ilhwfe 
from Mdnriringtliiilni lelnrieBi almld Ihkv^W* 
•o MMil iMrgoMra And lo in vepud* Thsappeitf* 
snee of dio oonqMrar of BAonco «t oomrt prodo^ 
ced BO ■j Mi i linti wther of plm ooi o or dft upprol t' 
tion* Ho wiM vaoeivod ni dbo mamior whMi k 
most gdBiw to o pio*d tiHnl» oooMioao of Ugli 
desert ood mportaat eerneeb Tho behoviov of 
Cbulei towards hk i Bn lrioo s ■ofajoety wot eoo 
which ooght to ho t o p roh ot iwl, aot norriy hf joi- 
tice^ tat eommoB deeonejr. A oold r o e et re ' f % 
stiff dfility, wUch woold ocoie^ faovo hoen go- 
neruos 'WBon oooressea so o oiw or nKmieran 
merit and no {NreteasionSy was the attitade whidi 
the sofereign of Spain assumed towards the great 
man who lutd added the brightest jewel to his im- 
mense dominions. 

But if the condact €>f Charles was mfigratefal 
and mimanlf, that of his ministers deserved the 
execration of every upright mind. It will scareely 
be credited that Cortes was treated nfot only with 
indifference and neglect, but with actual scorto, by 
the members of the Spanish cabinet. Yet this de- 
portment of the court was perfectly consistent add 
natnraL According to the doctrine of these sel- 
fish counsellors, no coosideration was dne to tke 
man from whom no service of moment conkl now 
be expected. The blaaie of glory which enctrokd 
the person of Cortes had bten ohscmred by the 
brightness of more recent achierements. The dis- 
coreries and conqneaxA o'( ^ ^^^wsAsx^Vck ^wtb 
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America — the redaction of Pera by the Pizarros 
ind Almagro — had procured to Spain a source of 
mmense wealth ; and the attempts which new ad- 
ministrations were continually making had created 
t;be most extravagant ideas in the hearts of the 
Spaniards. The exploits of Cortes and his com»- 
panions, therefore, were now regarded with indiffe- 
rence ; the empire which he had conquered was 
Brnily attached and subjected to the Spanish 
crown ; the time was past when Cortes came ar- 
rayed in the shape of a formidable candidate for 
power and dominion ; time had effaced the bril- 
liancy of his achievements when it had also begun 
to impair his vigour and his frame. Charles had 
now little to expect from a man entering into 
the vale of years, and who had lost the lustre of 
his former greatness. Nor was his indignation and 
revenge a fit subject for apprehension. Charles 
and his ministry had no consideration to keep vrp 
with Cortes, either from expectation of interest or 
From motives of fear. Neglect and indifference 
was therefore the boon which they bestowed on 
the great chief. 

Seven tedious years did Cortes spend in unpro- 
fitable applications for justice and redress. His 
sacred claims were received without attention, and 
the recital of his services was heard without sen- 
sation. Day after day, and month after month, 
he applied to those important personages who held 
power over the affairs of America; but neither 
from them, nor from the most impartial and urgent 
representations to the Emperor, could Cortes ob- 
tain Uie sanction to his demand. He was doomed 
never more to govern in Mexico. Other persoasy 
whose chief merit rested perfaaips in syoo^^haneY^ 
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were to rt»p the fraits of his l>1>our« and hi« ge- 
nius. Tlie chill of age lia<l bf^un to damp tlie 
arilanr of early life, which would have enabled 
him lo sapport their ingratitude wiUi more con* 
tempt and indifTerenre. In the actirity of yoqtfa, 
and ia the freshoera of genius, he woald hare 
foDnd so)ac« from the coldness of a court ; but 
it is the carae of humau nature lo be inva<ted 
by diaappmiitmeDt and neglect vhen it ia in the 
weakest islate to repel titeir attacks. Cortes, tO 
^e pangs of rruitleas exertions, had to add the 
conviction of his hnmiliated silnation, and his in- 
ahility to inflict vengeance oa his enemies and un- 
generoos coancrymeo. His coDutilution was bro- 
ken 'lown by the innumeTahle and extnturUinary 
Jianlships which he had sustained; and in the de- 
cline of life, when he onght to have been quietly 
enjoying the reward of his services, it was melan- 
choly to behold the conqueror of Mexico dancing 
attendance about courts and ealooos of audience, 
lost amid a crowd of inferior spirits,* 

Such a destiny could not but sensibly affect the 
priind and noble lieart of Cortes. The slings of 
ingratitnde, regret, and disappointed hope, preyed 
upon him, which, added to the infirmities of an 
over-eserted constitution, brought to a termina- 
tion the morlal career of tliis extraordinary man. 

■ It hu been TECor^ed of Heraui Cortn, tliat about 
this period, upon hi> appeuing one dny ■( Court, he 
pressed somewhBt ludelj dirougti the tinnel croud lo ap- 
prooch the Empeior, who, obtetving his coDiempt for een- 
tnony, and not chooiingioTecoi^iiie him, eiclaimed aloud, 
" Who is thai peiwra ?"_" Tell hi* Uajeitr," laid Cot- 
tea, " it ii oaewhDUuQDn^twieMoiWkmnnUDedoini 
than bi» anceiton le!l bim fnoi'voua." 
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He died on the 2d day of December, in the year 
1547y and in the sixty-second of his age. Cortes 
was twice married : first, at Cnba, to Do&a Cata- 
lina Suarez, who ended her days shortly after the 
reduction of Mexico ; and afterwards to Dona 
Geronima Ramirez de Arellano, daughter of the 
Count of Aguilar, and nearly related to the Dake 
of Bejar. By this lady he had Don Martin Cortes 
Kamirez de Arellano, who inherited his title, and 
from whom the present Marquis of the Valle de 
Oaxacar descends, though the male line terminated 
in his second grandson, the fourth marquis of that 
title. This badge of distinction was afterwards 
united to that of Duke of Terranova, the title of 
Gonzalo de Cordova, sumamed the Great Captain ; 
and thus the present illustrious possessor unites the 
honours of two of the greatest names in arms that 
Spain, or indeed any other country, has produced. 
Cortes had other children, of whom the most 
noted, from his misfortunes, was Don Martin Cor- 
tes, a knight of the order of Santiago, who was 
born to him by his mistress, the celebrated Dona 
Marina, and seemed to inherit a great portion of 
his illustrious sire's spirit and abilities. In 1568, 
on a very slight and even unfounded suspicion of 
rebellion, he was put to the torture in Mexico, 
his barbarous judges totally forgetting the unpa- 
ralleled services which his parents had rendered 
to Spain.* Cortes survived almost all his prin** 
cipal companions in arms, of whom very few, if 
any, enjoyed peaceably the reward of their bravery 
and troubles. Velazquez de Leon, Morla, and £sca- 
lante, perished before the reduction of MexicOi 

• B. Diaz. 



as has already been oarrated. Cbristoval de Olitl 
full a victim to 111 adrice, and tiis own treawm ; 
Uonzalo de Sandoval died in Spain, as be accom- 
panied Cortes in liis first visit; and Pedro de Alva- 
tada received a violent death in Ndtv GalJcia, his 
horse having plunged with him over a precipice. 

The weritB of Cortes as a gpneral will be best 
eBtimated by B careful examination of hia actions. 
The resoarcea of hia mind, in caaee of emergency, 
were at bold, as they were true emanatiooB of 
genius, Hi8 whole life is gilded by deeds so ain- 
gular and splendid, as to invest Uie narration of - 
them with the interesting character of chivalrous 
romance. The destiuction of bis Beet at Vera Croz 
to compel his followers to conquer or die — his 
fearless entry into Mexico — the still bolder seizure 
ofMontezuma, in the midst of the capital — bia 
defeat of Narvaez — his exploit at the battle of 
Otompan — and hia magnanimity in the ^ege of 
Mexico, present a series of events as striking as 
they are unparalleled. Few great military names 
have joined more wisdom in counsels, more pru- 
dence in preparatory arrangemeDts, than Cortes. 
Indeed hia abilitiea as a negotiator were as great 
as his intrepidity and perseverance. He posseaaed 
^ singular tact in discerning the weak features of 
human character, and turning them to his advan- 
tage. In this, his winning manners and natoral 
eloquence most effectualty assisted him. He was, 
besides, conspicuous for a cultivation of mind, 
somewhat aingalar in tb« adveoturoua conquerors 
of America. Hia sojourn at the univeralty bad not 
been totally lost ; and his letters to the Emperor 
Charles V, evince much taste in composition. 

In the conqueror of Mexico, a strong reiem- 
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1)laT)ee may be traced to Julius Csesar. We find 
in the Spaniard the same daring intrepidity, and 
the same prudence, that rendered the Roman ce- 
lebrated. The art of winning the affections of their 
soldiers, and their fertility of mind under difficul- 
ties, were the same in both generals. Eloquence 
imd refinement they possessed in common ; nay, a 
iBimilarity may even be found in their love for the 
sex, their mercurial dispositions^ and their gallant 
bearing. 

The character of Cortes, as a private individual, 
^was amiable, and in general praiseworthy. His 
heart was generous and noble — his manners con- 
ciliating, and his attachments sincere. The impu- 
tation of personal cruelty in his case is unfounded. 
"Whatever blood was shed in New Spain, was re- 
quired by imperious necessity, or was authorized 
by just retaliation. Some of the acts of Cortes 
bear no doubt the impress of terrible severity; 
but let it be remembered, that he had to contend 
with an enemy ferocious, warlike, and implacable. 
The fate of Guatimozin is the most unjustifiable 
of his deeds ; but this, together with other isolated 
measures of cruelty and even injustice, ought not 
to deteimine the intrinsic merit or demerit of a 
great man, especially when the history of all con- 
querors, both ancient and modem, offers instances 
of the like nature. 

At all events, the name of Heman Cortes will 
ever stand first among the distinguished names in 
the conquest of the New World. His abilities, in- 
trepidity, and magnanimity, as well as his concilia- 
ting manner toward the natives, and his uniform 
kindness when unprovoked, no less than the splen- 
did and extraordinary deeds wVivcVi m'dxVft^^^^:^- 
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diMBtiiii flf-Maw^di^p vpon i|i tonqpkfB/f^'dm 
jnst dJuaifftioni TetflM wm the refDomp^Me 
whidfOftlaa netfhvd m«||ib Ui» wd otMrntry 
for allllii iMrity«iid all hit Mrvieoi K ThfiBIP*wiar 
is rettdjfiKoA ft wumnaiul ooe. Cortet ins .IbviHted 
with the nine iMntitnde' hj Chariei, iM Co- 
lambw tmd tht Grat Ca»tein eiperiflaJDed firai^ 
the EftpiMra pndeeeMor JPerdinuid theC«tbdie( 
aod tbeaune which aipviy f^rmt nmn wQl prdbib^ 
receive from his eaiifloymi whep Jiis g^epiiis aaa 
power prascnt it jphwrn i>f fertijijilyirjesloiisy, 
and his grsai aem^-^come « MfA tbeur gm* 
titnde and raqitet. - . r 
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